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WALL STREET MONEY POURING 


INTO SHOW AND FILM BUSINESS 


Millions Upon Millions Reported Ready for Theatre Invest- 
ments, With Millions Already In—Marcus Loew Heads 
List With Unlimited Resources—Picture People 
Heavily Backed. 


The flow of money from Wall Street 
into theatricals and pictures seems never 
ending, from authentic accounts 
around. So far the principal investments 
have been made with Marcus Loew, 
Famous Players, William Fox and Gold- 
wyn, the latter three picture corpora- 
tions, though it is not reliably reported 
just how Goldwyn has made, if it has, 
the downtown connection. 

Besides these the Orpheum Circuit of 
vaudeville theatres in the West has 
made a financial connection in Chicago 
that will give it any amount required. 


The object of all those receiving money 
support from the outside appears to be 
the acquirement of more theatres, the 
extension of operations and the placing 
of their business on the basis of an in- 
come for investment that will return to 
investors a fair percentage. 

Loew, Famous Players, Goldwyn and 
Fox are after theatres all over the coun- 
try. They are prepared to purchase any- 
thing they want. Fox took over four 
Denver theatres ina day. Goldwyn paid 
$275,000 for the California Theatre, Los 
Angeles, and is looking for others out 
there. Famous Players has arms out in 
a dozen directions. Marcus Loew is in 
negotiation with any number of vaude- 
Ville and picture theatre owners, 

Long predicted in VARIETY and as 
often laughed at, that big Wall Street 
interests were watching the show busi- 
ness as a prospective investment, when 
the final day arrived it came with a thud. 
Downtown interests had had firms of ac- 
countants looking into and estimating 
possibilities in the theatre for a long 
while. Their reports all please the Wall 
Street men, where one crowd follows 
another if the first crowd is prominent 
enough. Then the deluge happened. 

Famous Players, through Adolph Zu- 
kor, had no difficulty in securing all the 
money it wanted and is said to hold a 
$10,000,000 reserve for theatre opera- 
tions. Marcus Loew has _ $100,000,000 
cash credit at the present time without 
any limit placed upon the amount he 
can obtain if required. 

William Fox is reported in a partic- 
ularly healthy financial position for any 
investments. 

The Famous Players’ stock went on 
the .Stock Exchange some time ago 
Loew’s stock is now on the curb around 


40. lt was underwritten at 25, some 
say, while others claim 28. The incor- 
poration was filed last Saturday. It 
calls for four million shares without par, 
with 700,000 shares to be issued around 
November 1. The remainder of the stock 
will be heid for operating purposes. The 
same officers as at present direct Mar- 
cus Loew Enterprises will fill the exec- 
utive positions of Loew, Inc., the name 
of the reorganized corporation. They 
are Marcus Loew, president; Nicholas 
Schenck, vice-president, and David 
Bernstein, treasurer. On the board of 
directors of Loew, Inc., will be several 
men in what is known as the J. P. Mor- 
gan group. 

The object of the picture people in ex- 
tending their propositions to include the- 
atre operation apparently appears to be 
the protection of their producing inter- 
ests as against the exhibitors. In the 
latter class appears Loew, who on his 
side seems to be headed toward an ob- 
jective that will place him in a position 
to safeguard himself at any time against 
film producers. Besides Loew has large 
vaudeville interests and these also are to 
largely figure in the future operations, 
it is said. 

The show and film business have been 
topsy turvy for weeks through the in- 
creasing talk of “outside money” until 
the casurl theatre manager is dizzy with 
the repo.ts of the money he has heard 
about. Several have had some of it of- 
fered to them. 


FOX’S BROADWAY HOUSE. 

A report is current that William Fox 
is to build a theatre on the southeast 
corner of Broadway and Forty-sixth 
street. Some foundation for the rumor 
can be based on two facts—that Fox 
stated to friends some time ago he would 
have a house on “lower Broadway” in 
the near future, and that a fortnight 
or so ago he was seen looking over the 
plot mentioned in company with a couple 
of engineers connected with the Lord 
Construction Co. 


If there is any truth in the report, 
Fox’s new house would adjoin the the- 
atre Marcus Loew is to erect on the 
northeast corner of Forty-fifth and 
Broadway, plans for which are now 
being drawn, 


$3.50 SHOWS. 


The boosting of prices for the legiti- 
mate attractions on Broadway has been 
one of the prominent features of the un- 
usual number of successes current. The 
new musical shows with names are now 
charging $3 nightly, with $3.50 for Sat- 
urday nights and holidays, although 
there are several musical shows sticking 
to a $2.50 top and $3 Saturdays. 

The lead of the “Follies” in charging 
$3.50 each night is being followed by 
the “Passing Show,” which opened at 
the Winter Garden Thursday with the 
same nightly scale. Shows getting $3 
nightly are “Apple Blossoms,” “Hitchie 
Koo,” “Greenwich Village Follies” and 
Sothern and Marlowe. All but the latter 
go to $3.50 for Saturday except the 
“Greenwich” show, which raises its scale 
for Saturdays and holidays starting at 
the end of next week. There is but one 
non-musical show getting a $3 top 
nightly, that being “Scandal” at the 
small capacity 39th Street, although 
several front rows at the tiny Princess 
for “Nightie Night” are so scaled. 

Ticket brokers are viewing the ad- 
vances in theatre tickets with concern, 
asking when the limit will be reached. 
Managers say, however, that the brokers’ 
fears are mostly concerned in forcing 
them to sell tickets at 50 cents premium 
and no more, and that while there have 
been increases for certain shows it 
means corresponding difficulty of agen- 
cies to sell at more than the legal rate. 


MARIE DRESSLER IN POLITICS. 


Marie Dressler, acting for the Chorus 
Equity Association, is conducting an 
active campaign for the election of Irwin 
Untermyer as Supreme Court Judge. 

The organization is distributing circu- 
lars which states that Bainbridge Colby 
and William Klein, members of Judge 
Newberger’s campaign committee, were 
active in the interests of the Shuberts 
in the recent Equity strike and calling 
on Equity Chorus members to vote for 
Untermyer, Newberger’s opponent. The 
circular does not mention that Samuel 
Untermyer, father of Irwin Untermyer, 
supported the Equity in the recent 
strike. The Chorus Equity members 
have been advised of this, however, by 
word of mouth. 

The A. E. A., parent organization, has 
taken no official part in the Untermyer- 
Newberger cont st other than to assist 
in distributing the Chorus Equity circu- 
lars. 


STAGE HAND RETIRES AT 80. 
St. Louis, Oct. 22. 

Edward Osberg, for 60 years a stage 
hand at various St. Louis theatres and 
one of the first organizers of the The- 
atrical Brotherhood, has been retired at 
the age of 80, the Brotherhood agreeing 
to take care of him for the rest of his 
life. 

His stories of the theatre life in Civil 
War time have been featured by the 
newspapers, 


RINGLING’S FINE SEASON, 


Memphis, Oct, 22, 

The Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey combined circus played here 
on Monday and started eastward to fin- 
ish its season, which ends on November 
25, five weeks later than last seasen. 

In spite of the loss of several days in 
Texas because of heavy rains, business 
has been 100 per cent. better than either 
show played to last year. With the ad- 
ministrative and traffic costs greatly cut 
through the combining of the shows, the 
Ringlings are big winners, 

It is practically certain the Ringling 
and B. & B. outfits will again be com- 
bined next season. Road business has 
been averaging $35,000 per day. The side 
shows alone have been getting from $6,- 
000 to $6,000 daily and the concerts have 
been running from $800 to $900 daily, 
unprecedented business. 

In addition to the big profits, it is re- 
perted John Ringling and his partner, 
Hamlin, cleaned up $3,000,000 in oll 
properties close to their railroad in Ok- 
lahoma. 


1,500 COMPLAINTS IN TWO YEARS, 


It is reported a compilation has been 
made of complaints by vaudevillians to 
the Joint Complaint Committee from 
April, 1917, to the same month, this 
year, with the number found to be 1,500, 

The number of complaints now re- 
ceived by the Committee is reported to 
average around 20 monthly. 

The Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the National Vaudeville 
Artists’ and Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association. It receives com- 
plaints from a member of either organ- 
ization. , 


45TH STREET FULL OF HITS. 

Not since Forty-tifth street became a 
prominent theatre street has all the 
quintet of houses held successes. The 
thoroughfare is now regarded as a 100 
per cent hit street. It holds Broadway J 
dramatic leader, “The Jest,” at the 
Plymouth, and the comedy leader, 
“Clarence,” at the Lyceum. 

The remaining trio of houses also 
hold hits, “Civilian Clothes” at the 
Morosco; “Too Many Husbands” at the 
Booth, and “His Honor Abe Potash” at 
the Bijou. The latter attraction may 
move to a large house next month. 


CAPACITY IN BOSTON. 
Boston, Oct. 22, 

The theatres of Boston are playing to 
a capacity business at present. The 
football season just now is helping 
somewhat. 

All managers say they see no signa 
of a let down. 


“SUNDAYS” IN BOSTON 0, K. 
Boston, Oct. 22. 
Sunday night shows are being given 


by members of “Monte Cristo, Jr.” and . 


vaudeville artists at the Boston Opera 
House. 
They are a big financial success, 
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CABLES 


IN PARIS 


Paris, Oct. 4. 

Gabriel Trarieux, co-director of the 
Gaite with G. Bravard, will mount later 
in the year an operetta of which he is 
the author in collaboration with M. 
Osche, and for which Henri Casadessus, 
the conductor of the Gaite, has written 
the music. The title so far chosen is 
“Aspasie.” 


The ish Army~and Navy Club, 
Place de la Republique, Paris, which 
has been open during the war under 
the management of (Miss) Decima 
—* is to close at the end of Novem- 

r. 


Mistanguett has returned to Paris 
from New York, having been unable to 
open, according to her reports, on ac- 
count of the theatrical strike in the 
United States. She fell on a similar 
movement in Paris, and was somewhat 
indignant at her own people. The lady 
rushed into print by declaring her dis- 
approval of the strike here, issued to 
the local press. Mile. Mistanguett 
will appear in the new revue at the 
Casino de Paris this season. 


When the new house built by Sir 
Alfred Butt opens with picture: under 
the personal management of Jay Gould, 
it will be known as the Mogador Palace. 
This is the name VARIETY has always 
given the establishment since its in- 
@uguration, for the sake of brevity in 
te:_graphing, though Sir Alfred billed 
it as the Palace theatre. No one seems 
to know where the house is located, 
and the title is t- be changed to what 
Was considered the most rational one 
in view of adhering to the appelation 
of Palace. A large symphonic orchestra 
is to be a specialty, together with fea- 
ture pictures. The authorities have in- 
sisted on ancther back stairway being 
built, and this will probably be termin- 
ated before the Mogador Palace again 
opens. 


The former picture house in the Rue 
Le Peletier has opened as a tiny the- 
atre, with the appelation of the Novelty, 
presenting a revue of a kind by G. 
Lordier, E. L. Fouquet and F. A. Lam- 
bert, in which Jane Pierly (the chief of 
the house) Jane Lugan, Mag. Landry, 
Andre Rehan, Gillies, Roaul Marco are 
appearing. 

De Max has offered his resignation 
at the Comedie Francaise, .but has 
promised the administrator, Emile 
Fabre, to withdraw it before the six 
months expire if he is given more roles. 
The tragedian complains he is not suf- 
ficiently employed to bring out his tal- 
ent before the public. 


ORCHESTRA IN GALLERY. 


Paris, Oct. 22. 


Firmin Gemier has returned to thee 


Theatre Antonie, for his usuai winter 
season, and revived “Les Jardins de 
Murcie” Oct. 16, with Mile. Falconetti 
holding the lead. 

The piece, well received,, is an adapta- 
tion of Feliu Cordina’s Spanish drama 
“Maria Del Carmen,” previously pro- 
duced by Antoine at the Odeon in 1911. 

The actors enter from the auditorium 
and much dialog is spoken off stage in 
the orchestra. The musicians are placed 
in the top gallery. These innovations 
are curious but not unanimously ap- 
proved. 

Gemier is likewise busy on the pro- 
duction of St.-G. de Bouhelier’s adapta- 
tion of “Oedipe Roi,’ which is to be 
given in the Cirque d’Hiver, in which 
he will hold the title role, supported by 
his wife, Mme. Andree Megard. It is 
being produced by Audier as adminis- 
trator, with Gaston Baty and Besile 
Kouchitachvili, formerly of Moscow. 


Paris Theatres.—“Mon pere avait rai- 
son” (Porte St.-Martin); “Le Voleur” 
(Gymnase); “Dame aux Camelias” 
(Sarah Bernhardt); “Hercule a Paris” 
(Palais Royal); “Erreur d’une Nuit 
@’Ete” (Edouard VII); “Jardins de Mur- 
cie” (Antoine); “Sentiers de la Vertue” 


(Varietes); “L’Epervier” (Th. de Paris); 
“Amvour, quand tu tiens” 
(Athenee); “Choquette et son As” 
(Renaissance); “Le Vieux Marcheur” 
(Ambigu); “Phi-Phi” (Bouffes); “Souris 
d’Hotel” (Femina); “Belle Helene” 
(Gaite); “Temos des Cerises” (Arts); 
“Bonheur de ma Femme” (Capucines) ; 
“Ecole des Cocottes” (Michel); “Pama- 
rol a du Cran” (Scala); “Mark of the 
Beast,” ete. (Grand Guignol); “Around 
the World in 80 Days” (Chatelet); 
“Tourtelin s’amuse” (Cluny); “Sept 
Baisers Capitaux” (Imperial); “Mariage 
de Mile. Beulemans” (Dejazet); “Club 
@es Fauches” (Bouffes du Nord); “Sa- 
lammbo” and repertoire (Opera); “Gis- 
monde” and repertoire (Opera Comique); 
“Mare du Diable,” etc. (Odeon); operetta 
at Empire, Trianon, Revues at Casino 
de Paris, Olympia, Ba-Ta-Clan, Mayol, 
Cigale, Gaite Rochechouart. Dancing at 
Folies Bergere, Apollo, Tabarin. 


H. B. irving. 
London, Oct. 22. 
‘H. B. Irving, elder son of the late Sir 
Henry Irving, died here October 17 as 
the result of a nervous breakcown. He 
was 40 years of age. 


Henry Brodribb irving (Irving being 
the name assumed by his father) made 
a success a» a writer as well as an ac- 
tor. He was a student of criminology, 
wrote several books on the subject and 
attended many trials. 

He was educated for the bar and ad- 
mitted to it, but never practiced. He 
began his stage career at 21 years of 
age, and later went under the manage- 
ment of Charles Frohman. As Ham- 
let and as a joint star with Lewis 
Waller in Othello he won high critical 
praise. His tour of America in 1906 
was also a success. 

He was married in 1896 to Dorothea 
Baird, who had just made a great suc- 
cess in “Trilby.” 


VAN HOVEN 


When we were kids the teacher was trying 
to make us good and, to scare us, one day 
said, “Imagine the bad place in the centre 
of the earth and the earth to suddenly be- 
come solid rock and you inside burning, and 
a little bird would fly around the outside once 
every thousand years and touch the stone 


with its wing; well, in time he would wear 
out the rock and set you free. Eternity is 
even longer than that.”’ 

The other kids were frightened and were 
real good for a couple of days, but I hated 
him, and a few days later when my bed in 
the dormitory was empty they said, “Good 
riddance, the toughtest kid in school is gone.” 


Can you imagine a silly old thing like that 
teaching the kids fear? We just come and 
go and there isn’t any bad place and we only 
get a few months’ advance billing when we 
come, and when we're gone we get a dress- 
ing-room by ourselves, if we're lucky, and 
we headline on the little eslab—and that’s 
the finish. The rock stuff trying to cheat us 
out of the minute we linger here is bunko 
and bird can't stick it that long, and where 
does the bird stay between.times, and do 
birds burn, too, for some silly little thing 
they’ve done? 

Listen, pass that bottle over and order 
some more, 


SAILINGS. 


Oct. 18, Lou Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Shaw, Eric Langdexn (Maure- 
tania). 

Oct. 21, Mr..and Mrs. J. R. Robinson, 
Mignon Yorke (Caronia). 

Oct. 21, Mrs. Cyril Maude (Empress 
of France). 

Oct. 25, Godfrey Tearie (Carmania), 


GABY TO HEAD REVUE HERE. 

Gaby Deslys has been engaged by Mor- 
ris Gest to head the new revue at the 
Century Grove. The salary she is to 
receive is said to be $2,500 weekly, and 
she will also be allowed to fill in any 


other theatrical engagement she desires, 


providing it does not iaterfere with her 
work at the Century. — 


“CHIN CHOW” TOPS ALL RECORDS. 
London, Oct. 22. 

“Chu Chin Chow” at His Majesty’s on 
October 17 beat all theatrical records by 
playing 1,467 performances. 

Up to that date 1,765,164 people had 
paid to see the show. 

Owing to the continued popularity of 
“Chu Chin Chow,” the new Oscar Asche 
production scheduled for His Majesty's 
will first be seen in America. 


GALLERY CLOSED AT OXFORD. 
London, Oct. 22. 
Charles Cochran announces he will do 
away with the gallery for the presenta- 
tion at the Oxford of his new play, 
“Maggie,” due to open this week. 


TRAVELOG DRAWING $25,000. 
London, Oct. 22. 
Lowell Thomas is paying $5,000 rental 
for his last. week at Covent Garden, but 
expects to play to $25,000 with his 
travelog. 


R. R. STRIKE COSTS HOUSE. 
London, Oct. 22. 

The withdrawal of “Monsieur Beau- 
ecaire” from the Palace is explained by 
Gilbert Miller, who states the business 
was enormous but dropped during the 
recent railway strike. 

That enabled Sir Alfred Butt to exer- 
cise a technical right to terminate the 
engagement if the receipts fell below a 
certain figure. 


Broadhurst’s “Storm” in London. 

George Broadhurst is to produce “The 
Storm,’ Langdon McCormick’s melo- 
drama of the Northwest (now at the 
Forty-eighth Street) in London this fall. 
It is understood that the producer in- 
tends sailing some time next month. An 
English manager may be concerned in 
the London presentation. 


Ellen Terry’s Son Reported Ili. 
Paris, Oct. 22. 
It is reported from Italy that Edwin 
Gordon Craig, son of Ellen Terry, is 
seriously ill with typhoid fever. 
Madge Saunders Engaged to Marry. 
London, Oct. 22, 
Leslie Henson is engaged to be mar- 
ried to the Gaiety favorite, Madge 
Saunders. 


Sacks Sailing This Week. 
London, Oct. 22, 
J. L.-Sacks sails for America Oct. 25. 


A Success in “Tiger Rose.” 
London, Oct. 22. 
Marjorie’ Campbell has scored a big 
personal success in “Tiger Rose” at the 
Savoy. 


“Net” Fails in London. 
Lon. on, Oct. 22. 
The production of “The Net” at the 
Scala, October 17, registers another 
failure for the F. J. Nettlefold manage- 
ment. 


DORIS KEANE BACK IN N. Y. 

Doris Keane, accompanied by her 
husband, Basil ~ Sydney, returned to 
New York last week, after three years’ 
absence in London. Miss Keane is un- 
decided whether she will accept a flat- 
tering offer to appear in pictures or re- 
vive “Romance.” 


SMOULDERING STRIKE TROUBLE, 


Paris, Oct. 5. 

Although the actors and vaudeville 
critics have returned as far as possible, 
to work, the antagonism between ar- 
tiste and manager is not remvved. 

This is more particularly noticeable 

with ths music hall acts, as some of 
the managers have now resigned from 
the Vaudeville Directors’ Association in 
order not to be bound by the arbitration 
conditions, 
_ Qne clause the managers dislike is 
the non-payment of agents’ commis- 
sions by artists and object to having to 
meet this additional expense. Some of 
the houses also find the minimum sal- 
aries imposed are too. expensive for 
their budgets. 

Some ill-feeling was felt by the 
French against the English artists, who 
were considered in some instances ag 
open blacklegs, wofking two and three 
establishments to keep the programs 
going. There are some cases where 
English artists’ worked during the 
strike at halls for which they had no 
previous contract, but in the majority 
of cases they were in Paris to fultil 
contracts signed long before any strike 
was’ expected. However, the English 
artist, in the eyes of the French, did not 
prove himself a brother and this will 
be unfavorably remembered for some 
time. 

Thanks to the English artists’ col- 
laboration certain French managers 
were able to keep open throughout the 
crisis. 


DEMAND FOR UV. S. FILMS. 


Harry Cohen, 
Metro, returned to New York ljiast week 
on the Adriatic. He says the demand 
for American films in England is very 
big at present—that as the British pre- 
ducers only make one-fourth the num- 
ber of pictures they need for exhibition 
they must, necessarily, look to America 
for the bulk of their release. 

Cohen brought back with him a num- 
ber of English and French plays for 
which he contracted for the film rights 
for his concern. 


Aurele Sydney to Produce in Spain. 
London, Oct. 22. 
Aurele Sydney leaves here for Spain, 
to form his own producing company in 
Barcelona. 


4 The Associated Offices 
ERNEST EDELSTEN, T, F. DAWE, 
PAUL MURRAY, JULIAN WYLIE 
5, LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ, LONDON 
Cables and Wires—‘‘Engaging, Westrand, Leeden.” 
New York: Harry J. F.czgerald, 1562 
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SUNDAY CONCERTS MAY COME 


STAY LEGITIMATE HOUSES 


Half Dozen Have Tried Their Luck—Fourteen Sabbath 
Shows Given Oct. 19—Dearth of Cabaret Shows Pos- 
sible Cause—Program Must Be Good, or the 
Audiences Will Drift—First Show at 
New Amsterdam With $3 Top. 


Although it is still early in the sea- 
gon, there has been in evidence within 
the last month a marked development 
in the Sunday vaudeville concert idea. 
Within the last three weeks around a 
half dozen legitimate houses dipped 
into Sabbath concerts with financial 
success. Last Sunday there were four- 
teen houses giving entertainments in 
Times Square, that including the sev- 
eral big picture houses, several benefits 
and the two theatres regularly open for 
vaudeville. 

; The announcement this week that 
the New Amsterdam Theatre would 
also get into the Sunday concert list 
was not surprising. Up to this season 
there was not a house along 42d street 
playing Sundays except the American 
Theatre and roof, where invariably 
business is capacity. Last Sunday, 
however, there were three other houses 
open. They were the Lyric, which 
started with its first concert; the Har- 
ris. where Eddie Fo) held forth with a 
two-hour show, and the Selwyn, which 
played a benefit show, but which re- 
v tu the regular vaude concert 
scheme next Sunday. 

The indications now are that 42d 
street will scon have the largest num- 
b of Sunday concerts, for the idea 
will not stop with the New Amsterdam. 
Already named for similar entertain- 
ment are the Liberty and the George 
M. Cohan. . 

At the present time Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., 
will book the first of the K. & E. house 
Sundays (New Amstérdam), making 
up his show easily with players from 
the “Follies” and the roof shows. It is 
probable that he will be forced to seek 
fillers from outside and it was reported 
this week that many acts would be ob- 
tainable from the Marcus Loew office. 
T.is is the general plan to bo used for 
the other houses, if they go into Sun- 
day nights; that is, to frame the shows 
with musical comedy features appear- 
ing here in p- Juctions and fill in with 
Leew acts. It is a foregone conclusion 
that the Keith Exchange will not favor 
concerts which in any way would tend 
to lessen the draw of the Palace. 

The decadence of the cabarets can- 
nit be interpelated. The sure promise 
of prohibition after January 20, at 
which time the Constitutional Amend- 
ment becomes effective, is the sup- 
posed basic reason of the growth of 
Sunday pight concerts. Prohibition 
and the passing of the cafe shows are 
leaving amusement lovers seeking en- 
tertainment in greater numbers each 
week. A search through Times Square 
last Sunday failed to discover hardly 
anything in the way of a cabaret and 
th t was the why the big business 
attained by the 14 Sunday night shows. 
The same causes are figured in the 
great takings in the legitimate theatres 
throughout thé week. 

The scale for Sunday nishts in 
Times Square has been set at $2 top 
and that figure mnust be attained if the 
show managements are to “get out” on 


the bill. The salaries for acts is the 
naturally big item, turns asking for 
round figures much in excess of what 
they would get pro rata for a week's 
work. With the demand large, there 
is little trouble for acts of name or 
class getting what they ask for, the big- 
gest problem of the t »okers cf Sunday 
nights isn't the business done, but the 
securing of bills that deliver satisfac- 
tion. But in addition to the paying of 
salaries, th. cost of uvperating the thea- 
tres, which takes in the cost of stage 


hands, musicians Louse rent. make: 


a $2 top figure necessary, and good 
business must be drawn to provide an 
e.cn break. The amount of profit in 
such shows because of the ~«cepiional 
expense for one performance is not 
counted on as large. 


Some of the concerts given in the 
legitimate houses lately have been bru- 
tal. If bookers are not able tu deliver 
a reasonably satisfcctory bill :. nes 
will go to other houses where the shows 
are 1a0re clev.rly framed. In the mak- 
ing of such bills, bcvukers will also have 
to dodge engaging acts classed as ob- 
jectionable to the authorities. Practi- 
cally every vaudeville house in New 
York changes one or more acts around 
for the Sunday performances. 

The general effect of the growth 
Sunday night concerts will probably be 
that pressure will be brought on the 
State Assembly generalize the bill 
of last season which made Sunday 
baseball legal. It was intimated at the 
time that theatrical performances 
would be the next to have the ban 
lifted, but mauaagers were told to hold 
off with thcir representations until the 
baseball became effective. 

It is possible that Mr. Ziegfeld will 
have charge ot t'1. booking of the Sun- 
day nights in the K. & E. houses. He 
once ~efore tr. « the ide: tle New 
Yor’: reof when it was tl.2 Moulin 
Rouge, but gave “ut one show. 

There are now fo.r Shu theatres 
giving Sundays—the Winter Garden, the 
Central. Forty-fourth Street and Lyric, 
the last having started last Sunday. 
The Garden was the first of the con- 
cect houses for ther. and has been the 
biggest success. With smoking per- 
mitted, it has become a favored resort. 
The use of musical comedy stars in the 
Garden shows was largely responsible 
for the success there Sunday nights. It 
is this same idea that Messrs, Ziegfeld, 
Erlanger a Dillingham will offer. The 
trio combination is supposed to be back 
of the Sundays in K. & E. houses. 

The opening bill at the New Amster- 
dam Sunday night has enough names 
for a benefit. Theshow announced was: 
Raymond Hitchcock, Marilyn Miller, 
Fanny Brice, Irving Berlin, Eddie Can- 
tor, W. C. Fields, Bert Levy, Fred and 
Adele Astaire, Misses Uttery and De- 
lores from the roof show, Ted Lewis 
and Jazz Band, Claudius and Scarlett, 
Ben Ali Hagin tableaux, Savoy and 
Brennan and Coogan and Edwards. 

The price scale for the New Amster- 
dam's Sunday night vaudeville con- 
certs will be topped at $3, that price 
going for the entire lower floor. This 
sets a new vaudeville figure, though 
Jolson’s recent Sunday at the Winter 
Garden was similarly ~ priced. 

Another legitimate house’ hitching 
onto the Sunday night idea is the Ful- 
ton, which starts concerts November 2. 
Oliver D. Bailey’ and Julius Harris will 
offer the shows, booked by Al Lee, 
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CAMP ENTERTAINMENT. 


A recent order by the War Depart- 
ment calis for the cessation of activities 
of the several welfare associations, After 
November 1 the K. of C., Y. M. C. A. 
and Jewish We'!fare Board will no longer 
function in the cantonments. Beginning 
with that date all educational, recrea- 
tional and theatrical departments will 
come directly under control of the army 
staff. These departments have been un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Training 
Camp Activities Commission. 

The future of amusement in the camps 
is as yet an unknown quantity, although 
it is understood a substantial sum was 
awarded the army for that purpose by 
Congress. At the present time there are 
but two camps playing vaudeville and 
such shows are played intermittently. 
Both camps are near New York. All the 
other camps are playing pictures. 

Most of the cantonments are still op- 
erated, but have been greatly depleted. 
The majority of men in the service have 
been sent to the Mexican border for train- 
ing purposes. What has become of the 
plan to build border theatres appears to 
be a mystery, 

Although the camp welfare will be 
under control of the army staff, several 
civilians will be retained, they mostly 
being assigned to educational work. 


MYSTERY OF HARRY WARDELL. 


For several weeks it has been per- 
sistently reported Harry Wardell is 
about to produce a musical show. The 
confirmation came Wednesday in the 
form of an announcement from Leon 
Friedman, who is the publicity man 
for Flo Ziegfeld. 

The story stated Wardell has ar- 
ranged to produce a musical piece with 
the music by Victor Herbert, book and 
lyrics by Frederick Arnold Kummer. 
The play has not been named. 

Wardell for some years was under- 
study for Al Jolson. Both played in 
blackface. There is a suspicion Jolson 
may be financially concerned in the 
proposed Wardell show. At one time 
within the past month Rufus LeMaire 
was said to be engaging people for it. 


CANCELS ORPHEUM CIRCUIT? 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 

The Orpheum Circuit is reported un- 
der the impression Franklin and Green 
have canceled their entire Orpheum 
route, although official notification to 
this effect has not been turned in. 

The act should have played the Ma- 
jestic last week and the Palace this 
week. Instead they sent word Burt 
Green was ill. Previously they had ad- 
vised the Orpheum a show project had 
loomed up. 


Chicago, Oct. 22. 
Martin Beck is due to leave here today 
for a swing around the Orpheum Circuit, 
he says. 


DRINKWATER’S ROOSEVELT PLAY) 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Association 
announces that John Drinkwater's visit 
to America is not. so much to see 
“Abraham Lincoln” presented as it is to 
gleen material for a drama about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Mr. Drinkwater attended several me- 
morial services this week to collect 
data and atmosphere. 


Singer Midgets in Films. 

The Singer Midgets have signed with 
the Fox Film Corp. and will make a 
series of juvenile comedies for the Fox 
Sunshine Co. 

The films will be made on the coast 
and will be started within th three 
weeks, following the expirati.. f the 
midgets’ vaudeville contracts. 


BEE PALMER IN SANITARIUM. 
Bee Palmer is in Stern’s Sanitarium, 
New York, suffering from a nervous 
breakdown. She was to have headlined 
the bill at the Riverside this week but 
because of illness was forced to cancel. 
Charles Purcell substituted, 


BIG DEAL CLOSED. 

Montreal, Oct, 22. 

George Driscoll returned to Monte 
real this week and announced one of 
the biggest theatrical deals ever made 
in Canada. The interests taken over are 
extensive. They include the entire hold- 
ings of A. J. Small, including the Grand 


Opera House in Toronto, the theatres in 
London, Hamilton, Saint Thomas, Peter- 


boro and Kingston, and all 


booking offices of A. J. Small, which em- 
brace the direction of over sixty the- 
atres east of Winnipeg. 

In addition, negotiations are now un- 
der way which will give the syndicate 
similar control of the Walker Theatre, 
Winnipeg, owned by C. P. Walker, and 
the entire theatre holdings of Sir James 
Lougheed in the Canadian West, includ- 
ing the theatres in Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Moosejaw, Victoria 
and other towns in the West and a new 
theatre to be built in Vancouver. 

With regard to the East, arrange- 
ments are proposed which will give the 


syndicate a complete chain of theatres. 


across the continent from Halifax to 


Vancouver. It is also intended to estab-. 


lish offices in London, Eng., ‘nd a the- 
atre will be secured in London. Com- 
plete affiliation is secured with the prin- 
cipal booking and producing interests in 
the United States, the Shubert firm, A. 
L. Erlanger and others and all their af- 
filiated interests. His Majesty’s Theatre, 
Montreal, is also to be included in this 
deal. 

George F. Driscoll,-one of the man- 


agers of His Majesty's Theatre, will 


leave for England early in January to 
make the necessary arrangements. and 
establish an office over there for the 
syndicate’s London representative. The 
direction of the syndicate’s entire busi- 
ness will be under Driscoll. By this new 
arrangement cities and towns in Can- 
ada which have never yet enjoyed first 
class productions will see plays and 
hear artists who have been compelled to 
omit those places from their itinerary. 

The Montreal syndicate which has 
taken charge oi the deal was organized 
by H. Wyndham Beauclerk, for the past 
three years president of the theatrigal 
firm of Edwards & Driscoll, lessees. of 
His Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Beauclerk 
assembled the various parties to the 
syndi¢ate and has had complete charge 
of the negotiations which have resulted 
in the establishment of the chain of 
theatres indicated above. 


GRACE LA RUE ANGERED. 


Grace La Rue, headlining at the Col- 
onial this week, went up against the 
tough gallery bunch there and became 
so angry Monday that she expressed 
herself to the audience. 

Near the finish of the turn, some 
small article struck the piano, though 
few persons were aware of the incident, 

The house was surprised therefore 
when in taking her final bow, Miss La 
Rue tersely said that she believed some 
of the audience wanted to hear her 
sing, that when a clever artist like her- 
self was booked at a large salary, it 
was a shame that the management per- 
mitted her performance to be spoiled 
by boys. It is probable that a penny 
was flipped onto the stage. That's 
nothing at the Colonial, where they are 
known to throw coppers in showers. 

There was some slight whistling dur- 
ing the La Rue act but hardly anything 
to take offense at. To the cred@it of 
the Colonial management the galiery 
appears much more “civilized” than last 
season. Monday night early in the 
show someone who heard of the “bird” 
but didn’t know what it meant, gave 
faint imitations of a canary. But that 
was early in the evening. 


LEWIS’ FIVE A DAY. 


Ted Lewis and his Jazz Band are 
playing five shows a day for two days 
this week. Four a day is the rule for 
the other four days. Lewis was called 
upon Monday to replace Wilkie Bard at 
the Palace. Lewis and his band are 
playing in the “Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies” and also the “Midnight Frolic," 
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VAUDEVILLE 


ANOTHER CHICAGO MEETING 
FOR ORPHEUM REORGANIZATION 


Directors Now Said to Be Ready to Issue $15,000,000 in 
~~ Preferred Stock or Bonds and Spend This Money to 
Buy in Outside Circuits—New Orpheum 
Small Time Houses Also to Be Built. 


San Francisco, Oct. 22. 

Morris Meyerfield and S. Lazarus 
Lansburgh of the Orpheum Circuit are 
leaving for Chicago, where they will 
meet Martin Beck and other Easterners 
interested, to go into the matter of the 
Orpheum Circuit reorganization. 

The report becomes more definite out 
this way that the Orpheum people, with 
the probable exception of Fred Hender- 
son, who wishes to retire, are agreeable 
to the proposed plan of issuing $15,000,- 
000 in either preferred stock or bonds to 
be placed with the Dlinois Trust Co., as 
security for advances. It is probable 
that some of this amount will be utilized 


in various cities of the circuit to take. 


up interests in local Orpheums. To 
gather the Orpheum chain in one solid 
stockholding group appears to be the 
scheme. 

Another plan is to take in the Western 
Vaudevill. Managers’ Association and 
its circuits. The latter principally are 
Ackerman & Harris on the coast, Finn & 
Heiman in the middle-west, Ingerstate 
in the South, Gus Sun and W. S. Butter- 
field. Reports from the East say Sun 
and Butterfield are more likely to go 
with the Keith interests in New York 
than be held in the Association moves. 
Others of the Association are said to 
be doubtful, particularly the Ackerman 
& Harris and Interstate Circuit. There 
is a rumor here now that Ackerman & 
Harris are in active negotiaticn in New 
York for a transfer of their circuit, that 
wij! not, however, mean the partners are 
to leave it. 

Any monies remaining from the de- 
posit of the Orpheum preferred stock or 
bonds are to be utilized for the building 
of new Orpheum small-time theatres, it 
is said. 

Mr. Meyerfield is president of the 
Orpheum Circuit; Mr. Lansburgh, secre- 
tary. Some of the more important 
Orpheum stockholders who went east a 
couple of weeks ago with Meyerfield are 
not accompanying him on this trip. 


Chicago, Oct, 22. 

The sudden visit last week of Mort 
Singer of the Western Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Association to New York is said 
to have been for the purpose of inter- 
viewing Ackerman & Harris on behalf 
of the Orpheum Circuit reorganization. 

It is said Mr. Singer was auchorized to 
submit an enticing proposition to the 
Coast firm, who are now in New York. 


Nething developed during the week 
with the reported Ackerman & Harris 
impending deal. The name of Marcus 
Loew was often heard in connection with 
the Westerners; also the name of a 
couple of picture concerns. Irving 
Ackerman who has been in the city for 
two. weeks said there was nothing to 
announce. He was then (Wednesday) 
waiting for his partner, Sam Harris, to 
reach New York today (Friday). 

A report that Marcus Loew was con- 
cerned in the Orpheum Circuit matter 
was ridiculed from all directions. 


FOUGHT WITH BURGLAR. 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 22. 

A tussle with a burglar; shooting; 
his disarming; his flight down a fire- 
escape; more shooting; a fire and then 
the discovery of the loss of $380, made 
up a trip-hammer series of events set 
off one morning last week—early in the 
morning—in Room 8, Hotel Berkshire, 
when James Leonard, 92 Atlantic ave- 


nue, N. Y., in vaudeville playing the 
Albee Theatre during the week, got up 
to heat some water. 

Mr. Leonard found a young man at 
his clothes closet door when he came 
out of his bathroom at 4 a. m. This 
young man held a revolver and point- 
ing it towards the actor said: “Not a 
word.” Leonard dropped his dish of 
water, jumped for the stranger and 
intruder, and they came to grips. They 
tipped over an alcohol lamp and _ set 
fire to a carpet. They pummeled and 
hugged each other and rolled over onto 
a bed. The burglar’s revolver was dis- 
charged, either purposely or accident- 
ally. The powder marks showed on 
Leonard's hand later. He broke the in- 
truder’s hold on the gun and it fell 
between the bed and a trunk. 

The stranger, breaking free, ran to 
the window and fairly fell onto the 
landing of the fire escape. He started 
a hurrieé descent. Meanwhile Leonard 
had found the gun and going to the 
window fired two suots at ficeing 
turglar. The man ~ade good his es- 
cape. Next the police were called and 
guests hastily extinguished the fire on 
the blazing carpet. 

It was then that Mr. Leonard dis- 
eovered his $380, Elks’ membership 
ecard and various personal papers were 
missing. 


MOSS ORCHESTRAS CUT DOWN. 


Nat Kornspan is back at his former 
post as director of the Jefferson orches- 
tra. With the augmented concert or- 
chestra, Joseph G. Del Poza was in 
charge, replacing Kornspan. 

The orchestras have been gradually 
cut down from thirty to ten pieces in all 
the local Moss houses, it having been 
discovered that the larger band did not 
keep in time with the vocalist or dancer, 
having never been accustomed to vaude- 
ville work before. 


FIFTEEN DENISHAWN DANCERS. 


Ted Shawn is producing a dancing 
act for vaudeville that will hold 18 
people. 

The production will be in three scenes 
and called “Julnar of the Sea.” The act 
is reported asking $1,500 weekly. 

Charles Bornhaupt has the booking 
of it. 


Cuban Booked. 


Mrs. Pubillones, who has been han- 
dling the Cuban circus which bore the 
name of her late husband, was in New 
York last week engaging turns for this 
year’s show, which opens its season at 
the Theatre Nationale, Havana, on Sat- 
urday. 

She returned Saturday, belng accom- 
panied by the following acts supplied by 
Wirth & Blumenfeld: Ducas Brothers, 
Rodriguez Brothers and Ward and Gory. 


Bee Paimer’s Band Stays. 

The jazz band with the Bee Palmer 
act, reported as leaving her, is to remain 
with the turn. Only one member is de- 
faulting, the clarinet player, leaving to 
join the Pat Rooney act. 


Buys Star, Buffalo, for Vaudeville, 

The Star, Buffalo, formerly a $2 legit 
house, was purchased last week by F. A. 
Fennyvessey of Rochester. The new 
owner will inaugurate a vaudeville 
policy commencing next week, Oct. 27, 
playing five acts, on a full week basis, 
booked by William Delaney, (U. B. O.) 


PROSPECT THEATRE ROW ENDED. 


A family feud was averted last week 
when Abe Feinberg withdrew his appli- 
cation in the Supreme Court to have a 
receiver appointed for the receipts of the 
Sunday night shows at the Prospect 
Theatre, New York, in which he was in- 
terested with his uncle, Sam Bernstein. 

When the house first opened Bernstein 
obtained the Sunday vaudeville privilege 
from Harry Clay Blaney. He made ar- 
rangements with Feinberg to have the 
latter book the show and for this obtain 
one-third of the profits. After booking 
two shows Bernstein told Feinberg that 
his bills were too expensive and that in 
the future he would provide the acts. 
He also informed his nephew that his 
interest in the shows would continue, 
nevertheless. Sam then provided the 
show on October 12 himself. 

When Bernstein was served with the 
papers he rushed to the office of Fein- 
berg. He was informed the latter was 
in Chicago and would not be back until 
the end of the week. Sam then told the 
boys in the Putnam building that Abe 
had got all that was coming to him and 
there was no intention of “gyping” his 
nephew. He then produced an envelope 
which he said contained $79.69, Fein- 
berg’s share of the previous Sunday 
performance, 

On Friday Feinberg returned to New 
York and he in company with his attor- 
ney had a conference with Bernstein, 
when he agreed to accept the Sunday 
share and discontinue the application 
for the receivership. 


LOEW ADDS SOUTHERN HOUSES. 
Besides the Prince, Houston, an- 
nounced in last week’s VARIETY as 
now a part of the Marcus Loew chain, 
that circuit has added the Princess, San 


Antonio; Hippodrome, Waco; Hippo- 
drome, Dallas, and Oklahoma City to its 
route. 


The Houston house starts Nov. 13, 
with the others following in order, play- 
ing a split week each. 

The new Loew theatres, some of which 
are only booked, parallel what are 
known as the Hodkins bookings in the 
same cities, with Hodkins supplying the 
houses through the Pantages offices. In 
one or more of the latest Loew towns 
are vaudeville theatres operated by the 
Interstate Circuit. 

The Southern additions have been 
placed upon the Moe Schenck book in 
the Loew booking office, giving Mr. 
Schenck 19 houses to look after, total- 
ing nine and one-half weeks of time. 


BANQUETTING WEGEFARTH. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22. 

A testimonial banquet will be given 
to W. Dayton Wegefarth, manager of 
Nixon’s Grand Opera House, on the 
stage of the theatre Friday night, prior 
to his departure for Syracuse, N. Y., 
where he is to take the position of man- 
ager of the new B,. F. Keith house in 
that city. Joseph C. Dougherty, who 
left the Keith employ several months 
age to form a booking partnership with 
Dave Sablosky, will succeed Mr. Wege- 
farth at the Grand. 

It is understood Mr. Wegefarth will 
take severa) of the employes at the 
Grand with him to Syracuse. 


DAVIS PLAYING 12 ACTS. 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 22. 
Business has noticeably increased at 
the Davis since that big time vaude- 
ville theatre started playing 12 acts to 
program. 


MARINELLI LEAVING. 


H. B. Marinelli will sail for London 
in December for the purpose of re 
establishing his foreign offices aban- 
doned during the war, in London and 
Paris. 


Rose Scouting in West. 
Maurice Rose (Rose and Curtis) and 
Max Windsiow (Waterson B. & S.) left 
for the Middle West this week, expect- 


ing to remain away for about 10 days, 
The agent is scouting for some new ma- 
terial, especially in Chicago, where most 
of his time will be spent, 


BARD TO PLAY OUT TIME. 


It was decided on Wednesday after< 


noon that Wilkie Bard should return 
to the Palace bill Thursday night and 
play the balance of his current engage- 
ment, following which he will play out 
the 15 weeks of bookings at $2,000 
weekly, contracted for the Keith time, 
The decision which resulted in Bard 
returning to the Palace bill, following 


the abrupt termination of his initial 
performance Monday afternoon, was 
arrived at after a conference between 
Bard and the Keith Exchange officials 
Wednesday. 

After opening and quitting the Palace 
bill on Monday, Bard communicated 
with the Keith people and expressed a 
desire to return, with a different routine 
of songs, either Thursday or next Mon- 
day for the full week. 

It is about six years ago since Wilkie 
Bard came over here to play at the 
Victoria, New York, for the late Willie 
Hammerstein, for two wW&eks at $3,000 
weekly. While pronounced an artistic 
and iaughing success at that time, Mr, 
Bard did not prove the _ sensational 
draw anticipated. 

In the Palace turn Mr. Bard did a 
couple of numbers he had done at the 
Victoria. These were the railroad por- 
ter and the night watchman scenes, 
A warbling song at the Palace had not 
been tried at Hammerstein’s nor did 
Bard do the best bit of his Hammer- 
stein turn, the flower song, at the Pal- 
ace. 

Appearing right after the topical re- 
view following intermission, Mr. Bard 
Monday afternoon got over quite well 
with the porter bit that employs a 


woman. Following this with the warb- 
ling song of several choruses, the house 
became restless. Bard cid it as a 


“dame” with a male assistant. Heturn- 
ing for the “Night Watchman,” also 
with an extra man, the scsna became 
protracted besides looking primitive to 
a Palace audience after the six years’ 
lapse, with the use of a bladder in it. 
The Englishman had gotten half way 
through the number when the audience 
started to walk. This and the commo- 
tion broke up Bard’s act. He strode 
to the footlights, saying that for the 
first time in 23 years he was compelled 
to address an audience for something 
else besides appreciation. Mentioning 
a eontracted cold since arriving ‘hére, 
Mr. Bard stated he felt that his open- 
ing should have been last week instead 
of the present date. 

The house had noted the heavy cold 
Mr. Bard was struggling with and that 
he spoke with difficulty, They ap- 
plauded him vociferously after his 
speech, and turned what might have 
been a holacaust for the Englishman 
into an apparent sympathetic victory. 
Professionals who noted this demon- 
stration of sympathy contrasted it with 
the reception given McIntyre and 
Heath, when the latter team misjudged 
an English audience upon their debut’ 
in London. McIntyre and Heath de- 
parted frozn the English stage without 
a handclap heard. 

The advance billing of Bard caused 
some attention. It referred to him as 
the foremost comelian of England. It 
is said the Palace press department 
suggested to Mr. Dard that the nature 
of announcement be subdued until af- 
ter his opening but that Bard declared 
it was true and included the world 
in his commentary upon it, insisting 
upon the billing. 

The Bard booking was made through 
Rose & Curtis,° confirmed by Eddie 
Darling for the Keith office. 

Ted Lewis and His Jazz Band sub« 
stituted. 

A story circulated around that three 
famous blackface stars started the walk 
out on Bard found no credence. The 
actors mentioned were Al Jolson, Ed- 
die Canter and George LeMaire. As a 
matter of fact, Jolson did not leave the 
Palace until 5:10 Monday afternoon, de< 
parting for Philadelphia after seeing the 
Palace show to appear in the night per- 
formance of “Sinbad.” Jolson’s depar< 
ture from the Palace, coming as it did at 
5:10, consequently had no bearing upon 
the general result of the Bard act, 
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TWO CHICAGO THEATRES 


N. V. A. Official Declares Acts Are Being Played There at 
Very Small Compensation on Ground That They Are 
Only Being Tried Out—Takes Only One Perform- 
ance Usually to Decide, but Here Acts Play 
at Least a Split Week—Other Matters 
Will Be Looked Into. 


Chicago, Oct. 22. 

An official of the N. V. A. is author- 
ity for the statement that the practice 
of placing acts for a full week split be- 
tween the American and Lincoln (Finn 
& Heiman) for a “try-out” is to be 
taken up at the next meeting of the 
board, together with the circumstances 
surrounding the entire conduct of book- 
ings at these two theatres, the pivot of 
constant contention and protest in the 
Western Vaudeville Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 

These two theatres, which are well 
located in residence districts, and are 
heavy dividend earners, are said to 
“clean off the nut” on Saturday and 
Sunday, leaving the rest of the gross 
takings for profit. Despite this every 
act that plays these theatres has to 
take a heavy cut, and a large portion 
of the acts take almost nothing at all, 
being sent in to “show.” 

The N. V. A. official said that he 
could not see the justice of “showing” 
an act in two houses and for an entire 
week, even if necessary to send in a 
turn at small compensation to reveal a 
new offering, which can be accom- 
plished in one performance, or, at most, 
a half week in order not to disturb the 
running order of a program. He claims 
that the “try-out” is but a subterfuge 
to get acts to fill these two theatres at 
shamefully small money, often not more 
than an average of $2.50 to $5 per per- 
son per show. 

Sam Kahl, who beoks these’ houses, 
has made the iron-bound policy that 
any act asking the F. & H. route must 
“try out” in these houses no matter 
how long the act has played elsewhere 
and no matter what reports have come 
in, and no matter whether or not & has 
played Chicago where he could gee it 
or not. Recently he offered a six-peo- 
ple dramatic act, headed by a vrecord- 
holding W. V. M. A. headline comedian, 
backed by enthusiastic reports trom ‘he 
entire Butterfield circuit, where it got 
$600, $120 for the entire week, split be- 
tween the two houses. As a result, this 
act, like many others, “jumped” Chi- 
cago and immediately got bookings in 
New York for $650 and $700. This has 
been going on so constantly that this 
region is being milked of available ma- 
terial. 

Another item which the official said 
Would be investigated entails the sys- 
tem of payment in Evansville and Terre 
Haute. Neither is a Sunday town. An 
act opens at Evansville and plays Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, then 
Plays Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
in Terre Haute. In Evansville it gets 
One-half salary for the half week, in 
Terre Haute it gets three-sevenths for 
the three days, making six and one- 
half sevenths, or thirteen-fourteenths 
of a week's salary for a weeck’s play in 
non-Sunday territory. Such picayune 
practises, originated in the fertile cal- 
Culations of Kahl, are keeping acts 
hereabouts in seething humor of dts- 


content, and complaints are pouring 
into the N. V. A. and other adjudicating 
offices. 


BURDELL AGAIN ARRESTED. 


Joseph Burdell, 30 years old, residing 
at 990 Washington avenue, Bronx, who 
alleges former connections the 
theatrical profession, was placed under 
arrest October 16 by Detectives Joseph 
Shields and Charles Webb and taken to 
the East i26th street police station. 
charged with using the mails to de- 
fraud. Burdell was arrested last Au- 
gust on the same complaint. 

George Wiley complained last August 
against Burdell. This time it was 
Samuel Weisberg, recently discharged 
from the army and in search of theatri- 
cal employment. Weisberg noticed 
Burdell’s advertisement in the Evening 
Telegram. It had appeared often in 
that paper since January last. Weis- 
berg recalled an item in VARIETY at 
the time. Burdell was previously ar- 
rested for fraudulent advertising. He 
notified Inspector H. B. Mayhew of the 
Postoffice Department, who tnvesti- 
gated and caused Burdell’s arrest. 

Burdell advertised requesting appli- 
cants to call at his office, when they 
were informed it would cost $12.65 for 
transportation to the opening point of 
the theatrical engagement. Generally 
some southern point was mentioned. 
Upon receipt of the money Burdell 
would disappear. 

Burdell is to be given a hearing to- 
morrow (Oct. 25) before United States 
Commissioned Hitchcock. He has sey- 
eral aliases, among them Joe Berdell, 
J. M. Vertil and T. Ward. 


G. Tearle A Hit In London. 


From London somes word that God- 
frey Tearle had scored a huge hit in 
“Tiger Rose” and that the J, L. Sacks 
management * making frantic efforts 
to retain him in the cast. The actor, 
however, is snder contract to appear 
here in “Carnival.” which ts being pro- 
duced by Lee Wphriam in association 
with the Shuberts and Walter Hast 


ORGANS FOR A. AND H. 


San Francisco, Oct. 22. 

Contract for the purchase of several 
organs was signed by Ackerman and 
Harris. The contract calls for the de- 
livery of the organs before February 1. 
The new organs will be installed in the 
various Hippodrome Theatres on the 
coast. 


Acts in “Midnight Frolic.” 


When Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic” 
starts its round tour at Pittsburgh Nov. 
27 two of the vaudeville acts in the per- 
formance will be Savoy and Brennan 
and W. C. Fields. 


Farr and Farland Coming. 


Farr and Farland, an English straight 
and eccentric male team, have been 


‘ booked in America by Edward Darling 


through Ernest Edelsten. They 
scheduled to open here in January. 


are 


N. V. A. Dance Nov. 4. 


The first formal dance of the season 
will be held at the N. V. A. clubhouse 
on Tuesday evening, November 4. 


ANNULLING “CURTISS” MARRIAGE. 
San Francisco, Oct. 22. 

Bett, Wright, of the chorus of “Not 

Yet Marie” on the Orpheum, was mar- 


ried in Portland to a man who repre- 
sented himself as William Edward Glenn 
Curtiss and posed as the son of Glenn 
H. Curtiss, airplane inventor and manu- 
facturer, when he wooed and won her 
with promises of air castles of a lux- 
urious home. They were married in 
Portland, Oct. 2. A few days later de- 
nials came from Glenn H. Curtiss that 
the bridegroom was his son. 
check passed by the husband at a Port- 
land Hotel was returned marked “no 
funds.” Betty will endeavor to have the 
marriage annulled. 


BLUMENTHAL’S REALTY C0.’S. 


San Francisco, Oct. 22. 

A. ©. Blumenthal, who represented 
Ackerman and Harris in various realty 
deals and theatre leases, has formed two 
companies ‘of which he is the head, 
which will engage in realty and theatre 
building enterprises. One, A. C. Blumen- 
thal & Co. will be a realty brokerage 
and investm2nt concern. It is associated 
with and will act for the Ackerman and 
Harris interests, according to Blumen- 
thal. The other concern, the Pacific 
Theatre and Realty Company, will act as 
a holding company, leasing, buying and 
building theatres on the Coast. 


INTERESTED IN LAUDER TOUR. 


William Morris has acquired a one- 
half interest in the South African tour 
of Sir Harry Lauder, which will begin 
after the completion of the Scotchman’s 
annual American route. KE, J. Carroll, 
an Australasian, is publicly acknowl- 
edged the manager of the African tour, 
but Morris is in for a 50 per cent in- 
terest, this tour probably starting 
around Eastertime, 1920. 

Morris is the sole manager of the 
American tours. 


Friedman Incorporates. 

George &. Friedman, together with 
L. M. Loper and H. C. Gumprecht, has 
organized George A. Friedman, Inc., a 
$50,000 corporation, and will produce 
pictures and publish songs and music. 

Friedman was formerly general man- 
ager for McCarthy and Fisher. 

He will begin active work in about 
two weeks. Quarters have been located 
at 163 West 47th street. The firm has 
signed Jack Mahoney to write exclu- 
sively for the house. 


VIRGINIA MARY 
LEWIS and WHITE. 
This week (Oct. 20), Maryland, Baltimore, 


weck (Oct. 27), Keith's, Washington, 


A $100. 


REGARDING BOX OFFICE ORDERS. 


Following an unwarranted exercise, of 
discretion by resident managers of the- 
atres in the matter of box office orders, 
given to VARIETY by professionals, VA- 
RIETY quite recently instructed its at- 
torneys, O’Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll, 
to bring an action for $60 against the 
EK. F. Albee theatre of Providence, R. I. 

The instructions to sue were based 
upon the refusal of the Albee theatre 
local management to honor a box offiee 
order for $50 given to VARIETY by Irwin 
Rosen of the “Kiss Me” vaudeville pro- 
duction. The order was executed in 
favor of VARIETY in part payment of ad- 
vertising secured by the act in the paper. 
It was not honored in Providence for 


the reason as stated by the management 


that the act refused to pay it. 

Through courtesy presumably in these 
matters O'Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll 
informed the legal department of the 
Keith Circuit of their instruetions to 
bring suit, whereupon the legal depart- 
ment was directed by Maurice Goodman, 
its head, to pay the amount and VA- 
RIETY received payment when the act 
played the Bushwick, Brooklyn. 

Some months ago VARIETY secured an 
opinion from O’Brien, Malevinsky & 
Driscoll on the validity of a box office 
order against a theatre. That opinion 
was forwarded to the various theatrical 
circuits which referred it to their at- 
torneys. Several of the circuits, inclad- 
ing Keith’s, notified its house managers 
that the opinion as rendered by VA- 
RIETY’S attorneys was correct. 

Quite often, however, since house 
managers or treasurers have taken it 
upon themselves to pass upon the box 
office orders, as often interviewing the 
act issuing the order and accepting 
whatever statement was made concern- 
ing it, even to refusing payment. 

Annoyed considerably through house 
managers apparently wishing to curry 
favor from acts that seemed to want to 
evade payment of a just obligation, VA- 
RIETY directed the suit against the Albee 
theatre and will start an action here- 
after against any theatre refusing to 
honor its box office orders, unless for a 
good and sufficient reason. 

The opinion as rendered by O’Brien, 
Malevinsky & Driscoll in the first in- 
stance, reads as follows: 

O'BRIEN, MALEVINSKY & DRISCOLL 


Law Offices 
Fitzgerald Bide. 


New York City 
January 6th, 1918, 


Times Bidg. 


‘Variety’ 
New York City, 
Dear Sir:— 

Answering yours of the 3d inst. relative to 
assignment of salary, we beg to advise in an- 
swer to your specific request as follows. 

First—If the assignment of salary, or box 
office order, as you call it, is delivered to the 
theatre's manager or treasurer or any other 
executive officer and during the time the 
theatre holds the box office order moneys 
become due to the person who gave you the 
order, the theatre becomes obligated to withe 
hold from the moneys so becoming due the 
amount mentioned in your box office order, 
and their failure to withhold the amount 
subjects them to suit by you, in which you 
would undoubtedly recover. 

Second—The law holds that such box office 
orders or assignments transfer an equitable 
title in the moneys accruing to the benefit of 
the debtor to the person to whom the order 
is delivered as soon as these moneys become 
due the debtor. 

Third—Under the iaw of assignments, ace 
ceptance by the theatre ig not necessary to 
give rise to their obligation to you. Netice of 
the assignment isa all which the law free 
quires. Consequently, they become Hable to 
you as soon as you serve them with the as- 
signment and their failure to meet it, either 
through oversight or negligence, does not 
chance their obligation to you. 


Fourth—We, therefore, beg to advise you 
generally in connection with the Colonial 
Theatre, Easton, Pa., that Wilmer & Vincent 


Theatre Co., in our opinion, ta liable for the 
amount of the assignment. 
O’BRIEN, MALEVINSKY & DRISCOLL, 
Per Alfred G. Steiner. 


Rehearsing at Brighton, 

Unknown to Broadway, the Brighton 
Beach Music Hall is being utilized by 
Anthony Paul Kelly for rehearsals of a 
new play. Dave Berk, stage manager 
of the Bushwick, is giving him assis- 
tance, and by the time the show is 
ready, it is planned to give a dress re- 
hearsal there for critics, friends, et aL 
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VARIETY 


ALMOST COME BLOWS 


FINAL HEARING 


John Walsh, Counsel for Commission, Declares He Is for 
“Under Dog,” and ex-Judge McCall Threatens to Move 
for His Dismissal — Mountford, Unexpectedly 
Called to Stand, Gives Albee High Praise. 

Final Summing Up in Washington. 


The investigation of the vaudeville in- 
dustry which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been conducting since last 
February came to an end last Friday 
with the conclusion of the defense pre- 
sented by the respondents (Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association, Keith 
Exchange, etc.) in answer to the charges 
of restraint of trade, etc., filed against 
them by the Trade Commission in 
July, 1918. 

Examiner Charles S. Moore, instructed 
Mr. Walsh, chief counsel of the Trade 
Commission, to file a brief with the com- 
mission by November 10. Maurice Good- 
man attorney for the respondents was 
similarly instructed to file an answering 
brief not later than December 10. Fol- 

" Jowing the Federal Trade Commission’s 
consideration of the briefs filed by both 


sides, a date will be set for argument, 
at which the respective attorneys will 
appear before the Trade Commission in 
Washington for a final summing up of 
the issues. The commission, following 
the final summing up, will make known 
its findings. 

Just before the close of last Friday’s 
session, John Walsh, counsel for the 
Commission, and ex-Judge McCall, Mr. 
Goodman's associate in the defense, en- 
gaged in a controversial dispute that for 
bitterness and exchange of strong per- 
sonalities made all of the former acri- 
monious tilts between opposing counsel 
auring previous hearings seem like the 
eooing of doves, 

The dispute arose over the admission 
of a letter to the record sent by Walsh 
to Harry Mountford, in which Walsh se- 
verely criticized an editorial appearing 
in Variety on July 4. The editorial in 
question quoted excerpts from the testi- 
mony of James W. Fitz Patrick given in 
one of the hearings of the Federal Trade 
-Commission in the present proceedings 
and, according to Walsh’s characteriza- 
tion as contained in his letter to Mount- 
ford, was “designed to have the readers 
of Variety dz-aw the very indecently un- 
fair inference that, inasmuch as Mr. 
Fitz Patrick disbursed about $1,000 of the 
White Rats’ $12,000 strike fund, the 
other $11,000, which was disbursed by 
you (Mountford) or subject to your indi- 
vidual check, did not go to the legiti- 
mate purposes of the organization.” 

Attorneys Threaten Each Other. 

Mr. McCall immediately arose and 
moved that the Walsh letter be excluded 
from the record, at the same time de- 
manding to know why Walsh had writ- 
ten such a letter to Mountford. Mr. 
Walsh replied in effect that he was for 
the under dog always. McCall then de- 
manded an explanation of what Walsh 
meant by “the under dog” and Walsh re- 
plied that the Rats had put up a great 
fight against odds and he (Walsh) con- 
sidered he had a perfect right to write 
in reference to the Variety editorial re- 
garding Mountford as he had. Up to this 
point both attorneys maintained a calm 
enough attitude, but suddenly McCall 
cut in with “Very well, include the let- 
ter, and inasmuch as it was written 
while you were acting as an attorney for 
the Trade Commission in this case, I will 
immediately move for your dismissal.” 

This remark seemed thoroughly to en- 
rage Walsh and, rising, he slowly re- 
plied: ‘Ail right, Judge 3{cCall, if you 
want to make this a personal matter, I 

am satisfied. I herewith present the let- 


ter for the record. And,” continued 
Walsh, “I would like nothing better than 
to get you on the witness stand and 
bring out a few things Il know about 
you.” Both lawyers were trembling with 
rage by this time and McCall, vigorously 
shaking his fist, moved’a step closer to 
Walsh and shouted: “It would take a 
lawyer of far greater capabilities than 
you, sir, to——” but before McCall could 
finish Walsh interrupted with, “I have 
something on you.” This last remark by 
Walsh brought the argument to a climax 
and McCall, shouting louder than before, 
said: “Very well, sir. I demand that you 
put me on the stand right here and prove 
what you claim you have on me.” 


Examiner Moore Takes a Hand. 


At this juncture Examiner Moore in- 
terposed and requested the warring law- 
yers to stop the argument, which inci- 
dentally appeared to be rapidly reach- 
ing the point where Walsh and McCall 
would go to the mat any minute. McCall 
insisted, however, that Walsh was a par- 
tisan, to which appellation Walsh 
agreed. “I'll take the hide off of you, sir, 
if I get you on the stand,’ Walsh con- 
tinued. This brought forth another vehe- 
ment demand by McCall for Walsh to 
place him on the stand. Walsh and Mc- 
Call both finally acceded to Examiner 
Moore's request to quit battling, each in- 
sisting when quiet had been more or less 


restored that the remarks should go 
upon the record. 
Although McCall was insistent that 


Walsh put him on the stand and bring 
out, if he could, the alleged something 
he (Waish) had on him, Walsh made no 
move to bring the matter to an issue. 
Later it was agreed by beth sides that 
the Walsh-McCall scrap be unrecorded. 
Following the hearing Walsh walked 
over to McCall and offered his hand, 
which McCall accepted, thus bringing an 
amicable finish to hostilities. Walsh’s 
letter to Mountford was, however, in- 
serted in the record. 

Another wordy conflict ensued when 
the respondents’ attorney sought to 
offer in evidence an article by Mount- 
ford, which appeared in the Billboard 
last week and which hinted that the 
initiation fee in the “Vaudeville Branch 
of the Four A’s” would rise shortly, and 
that intending members better get in 
before the tilt took place. 

The article :ather broadly suggested 
that the Federal Trade Commission’s 
verdict would be against the respond- 
ents; consequently, according to Mount- 
ford, all actors who desired to join the 
Four A’s “vaudeville branch,” of which 
he is secretary, were advised to take 
advantage of the present low rates and 
join up before the suggested big rush 
sent the membership tariff bounding 
upward. 

A formal motion made by the respond- 
ents to dismiss the complaint was taken 
under consideration by Examiner Moore 
and will be referred to the Trade Com- 
mission. 

Mountford Called as Witness. 

Twenty-four witnesses were called by 
the respondents in the four days taken 
up by their defense. These included 
eighteen vaudeville artists who have 
played the Keith Exchange theatres at 
various times, two booking managers, 
two artists’ representatives, one theatre 
manager and Harry Mountford. Tues- 
day’s witnesses were Pat Rooney, 
Charles E. Grapewin, Loney Haskell, 
Jim McIntyre and Joe Laurie: Wednes- 


(Continued on page 24.) 


ONE ACT IN PICTURE HOUSES. 


San Francisco, Oct. 22. 

Six of the eighteen theatres controlled 
by Turner and Dahnken and known as 
the T. and D. Theatres, all in. close 
proximity to this city, are playing ane 
act of vaudeville a full week in con- 
junction with the picture policy. T. & D, 
are members of the First National Ex- 
hibitors and have only lately added the 
vaudeville feature which they are book- 
ing independent, with the majority of 
acts coming through the Ackerman and 
Harris office. No acts are too big, the 
T. & D. having paid as high as $1,000 
weekly for a feature turn. According 
to a report, Bruce Johnson, general man- 
ager for the T. & D. Circuit, who recently 
went to New York to attend the First 
National Convention, would suggest a 
proposition to the F. N. Directors to 
open a booking office in New York to 
supply all the theatres controlled by the 
First National with one feature or head- 
line act (big time) to play a full week. 
According to the dope the plans are to 
be able to give an act about sixty con- 
secutive weeks throughout the country 
in the F. N. theatres and its affiliations. 


UNION TOO STRONG. 


The Colonial, Baltimore, did not open 
with Yiddish stock as planned by Morris 
Thomashefsky. Instead it is ‘playing 
American stock, presenting “Daddy Long 
Legs” this week and “Polly With a Past” 
next. 


The change in policy was due to the 
demands made by the Hebrew Actors’ 
Union when Thomashefsky began en- 
gaging his company. In a personal state- 
ment made by him he said that, al- 
though willing to concede a great deal 
to the union, he could not see his way 
clear to agreeing to all their demands 
and “still live.” 


The Colonial has been 
Thomashefsky for ten years. 


DAMROSCH TOUR. 


The New York Symphony Orchestra 
with Walter Damrosch, conductor, will 
begin its preliminary tour Monday, giv- 
ing its opening concert in Wilmington, 
Del. The tour takes in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Lebanon and Har- 
risburg. Mabel Garrison and Magdeleine 
Bard are the soloists on tour. 

They return to New York to open 
their season here, giving the first con- 
cert Nov, 6 at Carnegie Hall. Albert 
Spalding has been engaged as soloist. 


leased by 


MANDELL AND ROSE’S CLAIM. 


Mandell and Rose have filed a claim 
with the V. M. P. A., against the 
Pantages Circuit on behalf of the Rose 
Review. According to Jack Mandell, 
Walter Keefe, of the Pantages office, 
gave him a contract for the act to play 
the Miles theatre, Detroit, the week of 
Oct. 13, and the Miles house in Cleve- 
land the following week. On Oct 11, 
after the act had left to fill the Cleve- 
land engagement, Keefe called Mandell 
on the phone and told him that the 
Cleveland week would have to be can- 
celled. This Mandell said he would not 
de and that the act would report there 
for work. 

Mandell then took the matter up with 
Pat Casey and the latter instructed him 
to have the act return to New York 
and he would call a conference of the 
various parties interested and have an 
adjustment made. 


Bill Haskins Back in Song Game. 

William R. Haskins is back in the 
music pt dlishing game after consider- 
able abs nce. Bill Haskins in the hal- 
cyon “tin pan alley” days, on 28th 
street, was fairly well knowr. after 
which he retired for these many years. 

He will stage a come-back with the 
exploitation of “The House ‘Without 
Children,” the song written around 
Robert McLaughlin’s film of the same 
name. 


L. A. MUSICAL SEASON. 
. Los Angeles, Oct. 22. 
The musical season opens here Tues- 
day with Lambert Murphy and Merle Al- 
vock at the Trinity Auditorium. They 
are under Ben Behymer’s management. 


NEW ACTS. . 

Jack Neville and Co. in “In Alaska.” 

Hoey and Fisher, talk. Hoey wags 
formerly of Hoey and Lee, 

Tom McRae and Co., cross-fire. 

“Poor John,” five people sketch. 

Elsie Williams and Co., sketch. 

Hendricks and Stone, two men, talk- 
ing and singing. Arch Hendricks, for- 
merly of Hendricks and Padula; George 
Stone, formerly of Stone and McAvoy. 

Burns and Toran, two men, comedy 
singing and dancing. 

Charles Althoff, the Fiddler in “Thun- 
der,” recently at the Criterion. The 
Sheriff of Hicksville. 

Paul Denish (formerly with Leo 
Feist) and Yyvette. 

Al. Dow (Dow and Dow) and George 
Young, two-act. 

Four Emperors of Music (Al. Ed- 
wards, J. Royal West, Arthur F. Page 
and James Taneen) comedy musical. 

Mabel Troutman and Albert Kleist, 
two-act. 

Hamilton and Rawson in act by Clif- 
ton Crawford entitled “Kilts.” 

Lieut. Fernand Theatian and Co. (3 
people) shooting act, 

J. Edmund Davis and Co. comedy 
sketch “The Ingrate” (3 people). 

Baby Gladys, singing and dancing. 
(I. Kaufman.) Gordon, Lamar and 
Lang, (two men and 1 woman.) 

“One Day” with 12 people, Cleveland 
Bronner production. 

Lieut. J. Tim Brymm and His Black 
Devil Band (350th Regiment) as an 
act (Alf T. Wilton). 

The American Quartet, out of vaude- 
ville for the past five years making 
records for the Victor Talking Machine 
Co., have a new singing turn. The 
turn carries six people. 

Robert Swan (Swan and Swan), after 
his engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre this week, will break in a new 
juggling single. His wife, Marie Swan, 
will retire from the stage. 

Harry Garland, who recently returned 
from service overseas with the First 
Division, is doing a new black face 
comedy talking act on the Loew Circuit. 
While abroad Garland staged the A. E. F, 
revue, “A Buck on Leave.” 

Bothwell Brown and his 
Beauties (Alhambra) Oct. 27. 

Vi Quinn and Frank Farnum with 
Memphis Five (Ray Hodgdon). 

William Rock and his One-Two-Three- 
Four-Five Girls will open at the Mary- 
land Theatre, Baltimore, Monday. The 
act is scheduled to come into the Palace, 
New York, Nov. 3. 


Bathing 


N. V. A. COMPLAINTS. 


Complaint was made to the N. V. A. 
by John Rucker (Rucker and Winfred) 
that Robinson and Thomas, colored, 
playing the Loew Circuit, were doing @ 
“yodel” finish which he created. He 
states that this team finish their ‘“‘yodel- 
ing’ in the same manner and with the 
same expression as he and his part- 
ner do. 

William Glenn (Glenn and Jenkins) 
charged Moran and Mack with using 
two “gags” originated by him ten years 
ago. The “gags” in question are: “T 
can't stop you from knockin’, but I can 
break you of the habit”; and, “If you hit 
me, there ain’t nothing in a drug store 
that will kill you any quicker than I 
will.” Glenn stated that for six years he 
used the gags with a partner named 
Smith and has been doing them with 
Jenkins for the past two years. 


LAWRENCE STOCK CLOSING. 

San Francisco, Oct. 22. 
The Del Lawrence Stock Company will 
close their engagement at the Majestic 
next week. The Lawrence Players have 
been occupying this house for eighteen 
months. Musical comedy is scheduled 
for the Majestic with Ed Redmond men- 

tioned to follow the Lawrence show. 


MUSICAL STOCK. 

San Francisco, Oct. 

According to reports from Los Angeles, 
Bob Allbright will assume the manage- 
ment of the present Pantages house in 
that city to install a musical stock 
company when the new Pan theatre is 
completed (in about three months) and 
which will play the circuit’s vaudeville. 
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VAUDEVILLE 


CENSORSHIP ALL THEATRES 


PLANNED CONVENTION 


Idea Sponsored by John M. Casey, License Commissioner of 
Boston—To Resemble National Board of Review of Pic- 
tures—Conference Called With Idea of Combat- 
ing State Censorship—Central Committee to 
Report to All Branches and Enforce 
Rulings Through Police. 


A plan calling for the censorship of 
all kinds of theatrical entertainments, 
including dramatie shows, musical com- 
edies, burlesque and vaudeville acts, in- 
tended to be country-wide in scope, will 
be presented today (Friday) at a na- 
tional conference of license commission- 
ers, police commissioners and directors 
of public safety now in progress at the 
Hotel Astor. The show censorship plan 
will follow closely the plan of the Na-~- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures as applied to films, 

The idea is sponsored by John M. 
Casey, License Commissioner of Boston, 
and includes the appointment of a cen- 
tral committee and a sub-committee in 
each city throughout the country. The 
central committee, according to Mr. 
Casey’s plan, would consist of about 25 
members, who would maintain head- 
quarters in New York and make an in- 
spection of all shows produced there. 
A division of the central committee 
would be located in Chicago with as 
large a membership as found necessary 
to perform its dutigs: 

When a show is Inspected or reviewed 
a report will be mailed to the sub-com- 
mittees in other cities. It is planned to 
have the license commissioner, director 
of public safety, or some similar civilian 
police official on all of the committees. 
The central body plans likewise to co- 
operate with the different Mayor’s com- 
mittees in various cities. 

The entire plan is still in the forma- 
tive stage, but will be worked out later 
in the week. If a show is found to con- 
tain anything the committee deems ob- 
jectionable, the producer wlil be asked 
to eliminate the undesirable feature. In 
the case of vaudeville acts, the act will 
first be notified of any objectionable ma- 
terial, and if that does not secure the de- 
sired result, the booking office through 
which the act has booked its time will 
be notified and asked to co-operate. 

With civilian police authorities on the 
inspection committee, the board will 
have certain well defined authorities, as 
to stopping objectionable shows and 
acts. It is the intention of the com- 
mittee as planned by Mr. Casey, how- 
ever, to seek co-operation rather than 
coercion. 

Among the officials attending the Hotel 
Astor conference which started Thurs- 
day and will continue today (Friday) 
are William J. Brennan, Director of Pub- 
lic Safety, Newark, N. J.; J. R. Radley, 
Chairman of the M. P. Commission, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Major Ashley, Director 


Public Safety, New Bedford, Mass.; 
William P. Capes, Secretary of the Con- 
ference of Mayors; John M. Casey, 


License Commissioner of Boston, and 
John Gilchrist, License Commissioner, 
New York. 

The National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures called the conference with 
the idea of combatting the State censor- 
ship idea, and placing that authority ac 
much as possible in the hands of mu- 
nicipal authorities. The show censor- 
ship plan developed during the week. 

Among those who will make addresses 
are D. W. Griffith, Rupert Hughes, 
Henry Jenkins, superinte dent of New 


York “evening schools, and Everett D. 
Martin, chairman of the National 
Board. 


MARRIAGES. 

Rita Eliot, daughter of William Eliot, 
to Howard Rawll (non-professional) at 
Greenwich, Conn., Oct. 16, by a Justice 
of the Peace. 

Lou Marks (Pictures) to Buddy Baker, 
professional, Oct. 17, New York City. 


BIRTHS. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Kelly, Oct. 13, 
daughter. Mr. Kelly is legal adjuster for 
the Sparks’ Circus. The mother is pro- 
fessionally known as Mile Rose Edyth, 
danseuse. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Donohoe 
(Carey amd Stampe of “Swat Mulligan” 
fame), a daughter, October 15. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Arnold 
Kummer, a son, October 21. 


IN AND OUT. 


When Bee Palmer could not open at 
the Riverside Monday, Charles Purcell 
was called in. Shortly after Mehlinger 
and Myers were switched into the same 
bill to renlace Ruth Roye. 


- ITLL AND INJURED. 


Mrs. Ned Wayburn, who has been ill 
for the past two weeks, was operated 
upon fer appendicitis in Mrs. Alston’s 
Sanitarium October 16. 


May Brooks (pictures), temporarily 
kept from active duty owing to a slight 
skin trouble. 


H. H. Feiber (Feiber and Shea), came 
out of the hospital last week after ten 
days’ convalescence, following an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. 

Billy Hume, formerly with Ethel May Hall, 
has his right eye removed at the Manhattan 
Eye and Ear Infirmary last week. Hume was on 
a fishing trip up-State with a trfend, and while 
casting a fish hook caught in his right eye, which 
necessitated the operation. 

Frankie James (‘‘Peek-A-Boo”’ Co.) is confined 
to a hospital in Syracuse, N. Y., where she was 
operated upon for tumor. 

Floyd Stoker has been confined to 
his home with a slight attack of ner- 
yous prostration since Monday. 

Mrs. Ned Wayburn is reported fast 
recovering after an operation § per- 
formed last week. 

Eddie Hoar, Jazzland Naval Octette, 
while playing the Dominion Theatre, Ot- 
tawa, Can., last week fell on the stage 
and broke his right arm. The arm was 
placed in a plaster cast and Hoar re- 
turned to work. 


CLOSES MELLER. 


Ed. Rush closed his melodramatic of- 
fering, “The Logic of Larry,” featuring 
Barry McCormick, at the conclusion of 
its two-week engagement in the Wal- 
nut, Philadelphia, Saturday. 

Rush declares that he will rename 
the piece “The Vital Question,” and ex- 
pects to open again Thanksgiving week. 


Lew Kelly and His Newly Weds. 


Lew Kelly, on behalf of his company, 
presented a silver dinner set, china set 
and a baby’s rattle to Annette Shaw, a 
member of his company, and Harry 
Rose, his musical director, before the 
audience in Bridgeport last week. The 
two had just been married. 


COUNTESS VERONA 
“GYPSY MUSICIAN” 
The Countes, talented g@nd beautiful, has made the Cymbalom, a Gypsy instrument, 


quite popular in vaudeville. 


sne 18 a master of techn'que and plays with the consummate grace and skill character- 


istic of the Gypsies. 


Bushwick, Brockiyn, this week (Oet. 20) 


Orpheum, Brooklyn, next week (Oct. 27) 
then the Royal, New York, and Keith's, Boston 
Booked Solid, Keith Circuit, by LEW GOLDER 


TOMMY’S TATTLES. 


By THOMAS J. GRAY. 

Show business always gets the worst 
of it. Just as soon as the managers 
announce they are going to builu 
twenty million dollar theatres, the steel 
workers go out and held up the work 
cn the girders. It just makes a ,. «3 
agent work twice as hard. 


Some of the entertainers who were 
in France are now looking around for 
& new war, so they can go to work 
again. 


The cloak and suit business used to 
have some exclusive features; one of 
ti.om was a tailors’ strike twice a ti" 
Nowadays—well, need we go further? 

Circus Freaks of the Future. 

Man who never went out on strike, 

Man who was never asked to join a 
union. 

Little boy who still asks his father 
for a penny. 

Song writers who never wrote about 
Dixie. 

ae who is loved by his tenants, 
p eek-end guest who reall 
himself. 

Wife who liked her husba:.c's ste- 
nographer. 

Actor who didn't “make th art” 
himself. 


Author who didn’t blame t ture 
on the actor. 


Movie companies might save a lot of 


money by using the stockholders for 
extras” in all the mob scenes. 


The Italian poet who started his own 
war must have just received*a sfate- 
ment from a music publisher. 


What ever became of all those war 
books the boys were working on? If 
you try to sell one now, they ask you 
what war you are referring to, 


Newspaper headlire reads “Girl Whe 
Gets Married as Means of Support 


Picks Out Hardest Job.” 


There are enough people w - 
ticles on how this 
run to make it a perfect paradise. 
That's the trouble — everybody is se 
busy writing their own stuff they 
haven't time to read the other fellow’s. 


Women are maki & ni pect 
ght ins ion 
of the New York food markets, The 
boys have been doing the same on the 
drink market for many years, 


The heavyweight champion of the 
world seems to hit hard everywhere ex- 
cept in the theatre box offices. 


Boys who made that mone 

y sellin 
places in the navy should “kick in” % 
bit to Willie, who is now Holland's best 


wood saw pusher. He 
gave 
chance. 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 
Ollie Young and April, “Tt Te 
nome pril, 1e Velvet 
Hettie O’Haley for the Pat Rooney 
revue. 


Jack Leslie for th i 
e Dorothy Riche 

George Sweet as juvenile with Coast 
company of “Civilian Clothes.” 

Leila Romer joined “The Sirens” in 
New Orleans replacing Madge Darrell, 
Miss Darrell was forced to rctire be- 
cause of i 38. 

Engaged to support Harry Bulger in 
“The Flirting Princess” are Lillian 
GoldsmitL, Tom Grady, Katie Rooney 
and Walter DeWolf. The show opens 
NN er 8 at Poughkeepsie, N. ~ 

Moss and Frye with Shubert 
“Gaieties.” 

Chic Sale for Amsterdam Roof (Zieg« 
feld). 

Williams and Wolfus for 
Cristo, Jr.” (Shubert). 

Anna Little with “Civilian Clothes,” 
coast company. 

Lew Hearn was added te ihe “Pass- 
ing Show”. cast before the new Garden 
attraction openc? this week. 
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BURLESQUE TOP $1.50 
COLUMBIA MAGNATES HAVE WAY 


Strong Movements Gets Going to Increase Price to This Fig- 
ure—Operating Costs Have Jumped $500 to $750 a 
Week and Something Has to Be Done—Salary 
Lists Also Going Higher All the Time. 


The various producing managers play- 
ing shows over the Columbia Burlesque 
Circuit are advocating $1.50 as the ad- 
mission price for the burlesque houses 
playing the big wheel shows. As yet 
the matter has not taken concrete form, 
but in informai discussions the men 


playing shows this season are very 
strong for an advance in prices and 
state that they are going to ask the 
heads of the circuit to take the matter 
under advisement. 

The show managers point out that 
every other form of amusement from 
pictures to the legitimate have raised 
admission during the past year to keep 
pace with the advance in the cost of op- 
eration, and they see no reason why 
burlesque, where the cost of running a 
show has likewise advanced, should not 
raise the prices. 

Every show on the Columbia Wheel 
this season is costing from $500 to $750 
more a week to operate. Business is bet- 
ter than it has been in previous seasons, 
but the added revenue that comes to the 
attraction managers is eaten up by the 
increased cost of operation. The salary 
lists have jumped from $250 to $300 over 
what was paid companies last year. 
Chorus girls on the Columbia Circuit 
receive an average salary of $25 this 
feason, and some managers are paying 
$27.50 and $30. 

Added to the items that increase the 
cost of operation over previous years is 
also the baggage hauling cost, printing, 
railroads and the various forms of in- 
come tax that have been imposed by 
the state and government. The baggage 
item is causing managers of attractions 
no end of worry. As one manager ex- 
plained it this week, the cost of a haul 
from the Pennsylvania Station to Hur- 
tig & Seamon’s 125th St. and from that 
house to the Erie station is $240 this 
year as against $88 last year. The price 
per load has been jumped and trunks 
which called for 40 cents apiece now 
cost $1 to haul one way. 

In the matter of crews the advance 
jn salary has been considerable. Last 
season the carpenter and electrician got 
$45 and $40; this year they are getting 
$55 straight. The orchestra leaders have 
been advanced from $45 to $60. The sal- 
aries principals of the shows have 
a'so been jacked up accordingly. 

Whether or not the heads of the Co- 
Jumbia will look upon the innovation of 
$1.50 top for the circuit is a question at 
this time. If they favored the prjoect at 
all it seems that they would have in- 
augurated that scale at the Columbia, 
New York, for the house certainly could 
get the advance with ease if any house 
on the circuit could. 

The public at this time is amusement 
mad and the burlesque public is not 
different from the other brands of 
theatergoers, the managers say. 


UNIVERSAL BURLESQUE CLUB. 


The Burlesque Club, with an impetus 
gained through what amounts to virtu- 
ally a reorganization, will occupy the 
premises at 161 West Forty-fourth 
street after Nov. 1 as a clubhouse. The 
house is being made ready through do- 
nations of members amounting to $7,500. 

The activity of James E. Cooper, the 
new president of the club, appears to 
aim for the Burlesque Club to encom- 
pass all members*of burlesque, from 
principals to executives represented on 
the Columbia and American Circuits. 
None but burlesque people will be ad- 


mitted. House and road managers are 
to be accepted in the membership, be- 
sides principals and the officers of the 
circuit. 

One of the first moves by Mr. Cooper 
was to secure membership applications 
from J. Herbert Mack, Sam A. Scribner 
and Rud K. Hynicka. It was proposed 
that the three principal officers of the 
Columbia Circuit be made honorary 
members, but Messrs. Mack, Scribner 
and Hyncika interposed an objection 
stating they wanted to enter as ordi- 
nary members, paying initiation dues. 
The present initiation is $5 with yearly 
dues $14, 

It is preposed in the plan of enlarge- 
ment of the Burlesque Club to weed out 
all lay members and permit no lay 
members in future to join, making the 
club distinctively burlesque, where all 
connected with burlesque when in the 
city may make it their “hang out.” 

Ladies Day will occur often and the 
clubhouse at that time will be open to 
the women of burlesque. Some scheme 
may be reached whereby the women 
principals of the burlesque profession 
will hold membership without the pay- 
ment of dues though being restricted 
in visiting the clubhouse. 

The Burlesque Club, on the high 
plane laid out for it, will be the first 
representative social organization bur- 
lesque has ever had. 

Some argument has been held during 
the week. concerning members elected 
while in burlesque, continuing as mem- 
bers if leaving the burlesque field. Mr. 
Cooper, answering a query of that na- 
ture, replied once a burlesquer, always 
a burlesquer, before or after, and that 
that went for the Club as well. 


The first meeting in the new club- 
house will be held Sunday, Nov. 2, at 3 
Pp. m., with President Cooper presiding. 
Mr. Cooper left New York Wednesday 
for the middle-west to look over five 
or six shows of the wheels out there. 


FRANKIE JAMES A MOTHER. 
Binghamton, N. Y., Oct. 22. 
Not until the attending physician filed 
a birth certificate with the Syracuse City 
Clerk did it become known that Frankie 
James of “Peek-a-Boo” was a mother. 


Miss James, in private life Mrs. Moe 
Schenk, was removed to the Crouse- 
Irving Hospital here last week, suppos- 
edly for an operation. That was the un- 
derstanding of the company’s manager. 

When the physician summoned to the 
hotel arrived, he called the ambulance 
with a request for “P. D. Q.” haste, not 
stopping to enlighten anyone. It was 
announced at the theatre Miss James 
was seriously ill, that an operation was 
necessary, and that her place would be 
filled by Violet Holmes, a chorine. Later, 
inquisitive newspaper men saw a birth 
certificate at the City Hall that disclosed 
the stork’s visit. 

Mother and child are weil. 


RUDOLPH SINGER A DRUGGIST. 

Adolph Singer, son of Jack Singer, 
the burlesque impresario, has deserted 
the show game in favor of the retail 
drug business. Dolph still has a trace 
of the theatrical “bug” in Rim as is 
evidenced by the fact that he has built 
up his trade by specializing in make- 
up and cosmetics. 


Just now a mail order business is be- 
ginning to show up. 


BURLESQUE 


20TH CENTURY MAIDS. 


This Hurtig & Seamon show at the Columbia 
this week, is presented by Joe Hurtig. It fea- 
tures Ed Lee Wrothe, marking his return to 
burlesque after three years. Once of the fa- 


mous burlesque trio of Bickel, Watson ard © 


Wrothe, the three partners departed into the 
$2 division, Bickel ‘and Watson starting with 
Follies’? when Ziegfeld played that show 
on the New York Roof. George Bickel) retired 
some seasons ago. Harry Watson, last with 
Jack Norworth’s ‘‘Odds and Ends’ production, 
is now in vaudeville, where Mr. Wrothe has ap- 
peared during recent lapse from burlesque. 


Mr. Wrothe is better known in show circles 
as ‘‘Janitor Higgins.’’ He is a unique come- 
dian for burlesque, entitled to the fullest star- 
ring honors, and unless his present manage- 
ment desired to build up their own title rather 
than the star, this production should have been 
called ‘‘Janitor Higgins’ Show.”’ 

The performance runs in two acts and several 
scenes, some of the latter in ‘‘one.’’ From the 
production end the only noticeabie effect is the 
extensive dressing of Mile. Babette, the prin- 
eipal woman. The show would have been im- 
mensely improved by more attention to the 
scenic equipment. The dressing of the chorus 
is quite ordinary and even less than that in 
the depot scene, where the girls appear in 
sweaters and checked skirts. Not alone the 
combination seems inartistic, but it shows up 
some of the young women dreadfully, and be- 
sides two or three of them should never wear 
sweaters. 

Those are about the only points of demerit 
to the performance other than the singing of 
the Marks Brothers (not 4 Marx Brothers). 
These are Lew and Bert Marks, who take care 
of minor roles in a conventional burlesque man- 
ner. But they are given a singing specialty 
period and are also in a trio. The trio covers 
them up somewhat, but their specialty un- 
covers them. The taller of the young men had 
best devote every spare moment to the study 
of his voice, not technique but style, although 
both can not fail to aid him. He appears sadly 
amateurish in his vocal method, and his in- 
ability to place his voice extends to the delivery 
of dialog. It ruins the attempt of the couple 
at harmony, and their act Jooks like an ex- 
pedient for the show's manager. 

Another slight defect, but not at all serious, 
is the length of the ‘On Trial’ court room 
scene. This “Irish Justice’ bit is handled 
neatly by Mr. Wrothe and company. There is 
plenty of fun to the scene and it is the best set 
bit of the evening, but the material is dragged 
out too long. 

Another amusing scene is the race track, not 
unfamiliar as is all of the Wrothe material, 
taken from preceding efforts by him in bur- 
lesque or vaudeville. Wrothe holds up the bits 
with his personality, mannerisms and dialog. 
Wrothe can run closer to a blue line than 
‘‘Beef Trust’’ Billy Watson ever could and still 
leave the audience in doubt. In those days they 
expected something from Watson, but they 
don’t know what Wrothe is handing out, 80 
that leaves the ‘20th Century Maids’ all clean 
on its surface. 

Much of the talk, if not all, is by Wrothe, 
who is given credit for the ‘‘book.”” If Wrothe 
wrote or inserted all of the dialog he has 
much originality of comedy thought. Other- 
wise, however, he can take care of any per- 
formance pieced around him. In this case he is 
well surrounded. Claire Evans in character 
roles does extremely well, particularly in the 
court room, where his sense of travesty seems 
set exactly right. Lee Hickman as an officer 
proceeds along pleasantly without apparently 
forcing himself into the proceedings. Just what 
Mr. Hickman might do with more scope al- 
lowed him is problematical. Owen Martin did 
his best as the tout. At other times Mr. Mar- 
tin did not show so well. He does not seem 
to be a strictly ‘“‘straight man’”’ in a straight 
way, and this handicapped him In one of the 
scenes. Wrothe, however, wanted ‘‘feeders’’ 
and they all do, so if any of the other men can 
grab off any laughs for themselves they are 
entitled to them, against the presence if not the 
opposition of the star. 

Babette rune so far ahead of the women there 
is no hope of any of the others catching up to 
her, For burlesque Babette is an attraction. 
She has adopted the French style and adopted 
the Frenchy make-up, not unbecoming for her 
brunet freakish looks under it, and she accen- 
tuates all of this through freak but attractive 
dressing. There isn’t another burlesque prin- 
cipal who will commence to compare her ward- 
robe to Babette’s in design, nor her hats that 
run with the costumes. In the performance 
proper, Babette, playing a role, stands out wheth- 
er talking or singing. But she has lined up a 
specialty, songs, that, if not put together only 
for burlesque, doesn’t give her a _ chance, 
Through singing Frenchy stuff in the straight 
role, Babette probably thought she would go in 
for character work, for contrast in material 
Jooks and clothes In the act. As an act it lets 
her down, but as a burlesque specialty it is 
well designed. 

Donna Hage, the prima donna, ranks second 
among the women, mostly through her appear- 
ance, that has considerable class. She is neatly 
gowned and has a fair but light voice. Buster 
Perry might be called the soubret, though she 
doesn't dance to help prove it. As a number 
leader Miss Perry can get over, but only that 


AVIATOR GIRLS. 


Frank Lalor's ‘‘Aviator Girls’? at the Olympie 
this week is an eld-fashioned burlesque show, 
filled with ancient hokem, released gags and 
much long-winded dialog. There is a ‘‘book’*® 
credited to Ed Hanford on the program, which 
fails to come to light during the show. Pos 
sibly the show started the season with the 
book and dropped it iiitie by little until what 
ever is left is unrecognizable. 

As the show runs it is a bit and a number in 
regular sequence. 

Two principal comics, who are assisted from 
time to time by a third. Mitty De ere as @ 
conventional ‘“Tad’’ and Ernie Mack in a nonde- 
script make-up and a ‘‘Dutch’’ dialect carry the 
burden of the comedy, both handling the time. 
worn material competently. Geérge Brennan ig 
the straight.’ He presents a neat appearance and 
aids materially in the bits. 

Ethel Shutta, a lively singing and dancing 
soubrette stands out head and shoulders among 
the three femaie principals, leading four or five 
numbers and putting over a likeable specialty 
between the first and second scenes of ihe first 
part. Miss Shutta also gets into the comedy bits 
in the burlesque. The ”’’Hell”* that Miss Shutta 
slips over doesn’t mean a thing, and belongs 
to the dark ages of burlesque. The comedians 
inject a little ginger occasionally, but keer well 
within bounds. 

De Vere sings very well for a burlesque 
comedian, and whenever the proceedings start to 
slow up, he obliges with a parody. <A couple 
of hard shoe dances by De Vere also help to 
keep things moving. Ernie Mack works in an 
easy manner, denoting plenty of experience. His 
facial makeup is repuisive, howevér, and should 
be cleaned up. 

The numbcrs show a noticeable lack of re- 
hearsal, the sixteen choristers doing about ag 
they please in the matter of steps. The cos- 
tumes display rather poor taste, all favoring 
noisy color schemes of the loud and gaudy type. 
The girls wear pink tights with their first «part 
changes and blood-red ones in the burlesque. 
The pink fleshings are hardly entitled to the 
name, as frequent trips to the laundry have 
changed the sixteen odd pairs to as many differ 
ent faded shades of pink. 

Ida Blanchard, who appears to be the sec- 
ond female principal, leads four numbers, She 
is extremely shy on vocal qualifications, but 
dances acceptably. Florence Bogard is the 
prima donna. Miss Bogard displays sevyera} 
attractive costumes, one in particular, a pink 
affair covered with brilliants, making a corking 
flash. 

“Why Are the Chickens So High,’’ coming 
near the finish of the show, was worked up for 
six encores by Ethel Shutta. The choristers are 
utilized for laughs in this, somewhat after the 
fashion of A] Reeves. ASY Mississippi’ number 
earlier in the show was also put over for a 
rousing hit by Miss Shutta. 

The show stopped stock still several times 
Monday night, but the comedians by dint of hard 
work managed to pick it up again. The Olympic 
audience passed up about three-quarters of the 
comedy bit» and the greater part of the num- 
bers were accorded similar treatment. Three 
sets are shown, the first a full stage exterior 
or an aviation field, the second a center door 
fancy that looks very cheap and tawdry frem 
the front and the third a marine scene, consist- 
ing of a back drop. 

The show needs lots of fixing, the most ur- 
gent need being a producer to put the numbers 
in proper shape. Bell. ° 


HAMMERSTEIN WANTS SNYDER. 


Arthur Hammerstein is making over« 
tures to Barney Gerard for the release 
of “Bozo” Snyder, pantomimist come- 
dian with “Some Show,” on the Ameri- 
can Burlesque Circuit. 

Snyder has a contract with Gerard to 
run four years. Hammerstein offered to 
take the contract off his hands for a 
flat sum or to lease Snyder, paying a 
weekly bonus to Gerard for his services. 
Gerard is undecided. 


NEW BURLESQUE RECORD 


Charles M. Baker's “Sweet Sweeties” 
on the American Circuit scored the high 
water mark at the Gayety, Brooklyn, 
with a gross business of $6,100. The 
record was held by Zallah and Her Own 
Show, who garnered a gross of $5,667, 
in 1915. 


because there is no lively number leader there, 
That helps to slow down the chorus girls’ work, 
Miss Perry appears to need more experience, 
She is attractive enough, but must find herself, 
Hugh Shubert is programed to have written 
the numbers but not what numbers. There are 
many better songs to be had than are lsted 
for this performance, which is also shy on 
dancing. 

“The 20th Century Maids,’’ with Wrothe and 
hie supporting company, will give plenty of 
good entertainment all over the Columbia 
Wheel. The burlesque patrons anywhere will 
not regret that Wrothe came back, for he came 
back both ways, 
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Every member of the theatrical pro- 
fession should vote “Yes” on Amend- 
ment No. 2 in the coming New York 
election. It provides for absentee voting. 
Every election 300,000 voters are de- 
prived of their ballots in this State. Some 
of the other States permit absentee vot- 
ing. New York State should. Vote 
“Yes.” 


Every member of the theatrical pro- 
fession should see as many friends as 
possible during the time between now 
and election and persuade them to vote 
“Yes” on Amendment No. 2, The way 
to get laws passed that will help show 
business is to make every vote in show 
business couat. Every vote doesn’t count 
now, because many theatrical people are 
away on the road at election time, or at 
registration time. 


The movement to permit absentee vot- 
ing was begun by the Traveling Sales- 
men’s Association, Inc., but it is also in- 
estimably important to professionals of 
both sexes. Their votes are non-bolshe- 
vist votes. Every such vote is a good 
thing these days because it means that 
much more stability, a more sure footing 
On which to carry on all business, in- 
Cluding show business. Should the 
world as we know it not re.nain stable, 
all business, and particularly show busi- 
ness which is largely dependent upon 
the success and prosperity of the whole 
commercial fabric, will suffer. 


Vote “Yes” on Amendment No. 2. 


Just one more plea for those who buy 
Gallery seats at the legitimate houses 


VARIETY 


in New York. A couple of years ago 
Variety suggested that theatre man- 
agers catering to upstairs patronage 
pay a littie attention to the service 
accorded that section of their houses. 
One night last week a man with a lim- 
ited income took his family to the Hud- 
son Theatre to witness a performance 
of ‘Clarence.” After payinzy one dollar 
apicce for seats in the seconi balcony, 
plus war tax, he climbed the stairs and 
rresented his coupons to the usneress. 
Instead of being escorted to his seats 
the girl told him the row and he was 
left to his own devices to locate them. 
The night was sultry and as a conse- 
quence the ladies of his party were 
thirsty. Directly the curtain fell on the 
first act the usheresses started the dis- 
tribution of water, carrying round trays 
containing but a dozen paper cups. Ap- 
pealing to the girl in his aisle for a 
drink he found the girl was compelled 
to go to the ground floor to replenish 
the cups and was told it would be 
quicker if he personally made the trip. 
He did so, but his pass-out check would 
not permit his entering the orchestra 
where the water tank is located. By 
the time he went down and up the cur- 
tain was ready to rise for the second 
act and the opportunity lost. The in- 
cident in this house is not an isolated 
one. Why shouldn't the patrons of 
balcony and gallery seats be given as 
much consideration as those able to 
purchase orchestra seats? Their at- 
tendanee is solicited and they skould 
be treated with the same courtesy as 
their more fortunate brethren. 


In spite of the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue issued regu- 
lations early in July, in which it was 


‘set forth that a newspaperman when 


entering a theatre for purposes of re- 
viewing was not to be called upon to 
pay war tax, the majority of vaudeville 
theatre managers appear to b2 unaware 
of the fact. If they are they have not 
issued instructions to their ticket sell- 
ers on. the point, at least in New York. 
A full digest of the tax regulations was 
printed in VARIETY, at the time, with 
the matter clearly explained. Further- 
more the digest was prepared by the 
United Managers Protective Associa- 
tion and sent to all members. which 
include the vaudeville interests. 


The regulations classify theatrical 
critics, when attending a performance 
for the purpose of reviewing, as theatre 
employes and therefore exempt from 
the tax. This applies equally to news- 
papermen who cover legitimate attrac- 
tions, vaudeville or moving pictures. 
All the legitimate houses, and the 
several larger picture theatres, have 
since July issued passes to working 
newspapermen without the admission 
tax, as provided by law. In but one 
case have the vaudeville theatres done 
so, the exception being the Palace. 
Some vaudeville managers have per- 
mitted one person to enter tax free, 
though the usual press passes call for 
two. All reviewer’s tickets for legiti- 
mate theatres and for pictures houses 
call for two and are tax free, the regula- 
tions implying against too strict an in- 
terpretation of the classing of employes. 
For instance, though a person working 
for a theatrical manager may be as- 
signed to office work and not be called 
upon to actually enter the theatre, they 
are to be admitted into that theare 
wihout admission taxes. Onc box of- 
fice at a vaudeville house stated hat 
no one passed the ticket taker without 
paying tax, which is untrue since agents 
continually enter free of tax and under 
the regulations are permitted to do so. 


Keith’s, Louisville, playing big time 
vaudeville, still remains closed through 
local strike conditions. 


R. Becker has resigned from the office 
of Frank A. Keeney, where he has been 
general manager for some time. 


Maurice Rose started on a ten-day 
trip Wednesday in search of new mate- 
rial that will take him as far as Detroit. 


Leo Weisberg is no longer managing 
the Republic. The house is being looked 


after by Arthur Barney, also manager of 
the Eltinge. 


Annalee Vernon, formerly with the 
Official Metropolitan Guide, is now dra- 
matic editor of the Daily Ga:ment 
News. 


Percy G. Willams is reported to have 
been troubled of late with ulcers of the 
stomach at his home at Islip, Long Is- 
land, 


Irving Tishman, the Chicago agent of 
Beehler & Jacob's office, is in New York 
and will remain for a few weeks look- 
ing over material for the West. 


The 81st Street Theatre, New York 
(vaudeville), is continuing its full week 
policy. The intention to change to a 
split week was abandoned. 


The war must be surely over. The 
Hotel Astor, New York, this week com- 
menced serving three lumps of sugar 
with coffee orders. 


The new Augustus Thomas play, orig- 
inally called “Kentuck,” which Arthur 
Hopkins has just tried out on the road, 
is to come into the Playhouse next 
week. 


Harry Royster, brcther of Nat, who 
was in the press department at the Cen- 
tury under Will Page, has gone ahead of 
the Southern company of “Tea for 
Three.” 


Frank Fogarty is entertaining at his 
home in Brooklyn Jimmie Hanlon, the 
San Francisco insurance broker who 
underwrites a great deal of theatrical 
business on the coast. 


Mamie Cook, wife of Johnny Cook 
(Hawthorne and Cook), lost a diamond 
ring valued at $400. She missed the 
jewelry after leaving Woodmanster Inn 
one night last week. 


William Austin of Dare, Austin & Co., 
will withdraw from the act this week to 
accept a position with the United States 
Government. He will be sent on a spe- 
cial mission to South Africa. 


Dayton Stoddard, recently press rep- 
resentative for Henry W. Savage, is now 
ahead of “The Rose of China.” A recent 
report that he was working for Arthur 
Hammerstein was incorrect. 

A special Sunday evening dinner is 
given weekly at the clubhouse of the 
National Vaudeville Artists. Enter- 
tainment during the dinner is furnished 
by six or seven volunteer acts. 


The Two Yaquis, Russell and Devitt, 
Lane and Plant, Lockhart and Laddie, 
Francis and De Mar, Taylor and Fran- 
cis, Al Carp, Royal Four and Anthon, 
and Ross have been routed on the Loew 
Circuit through Jack Potsdam. 


George M. Cohan, 2d., is now treas- 
urer of the Cohan & Harris Theatre, 
succeeding Eddie Plohn, who lately re- 
signed. Young Cohan, who is cousin 
an@ godson to George M. Cohan, has 
been acting as assistant treasurer. 


Gene Quigley, who was out with “Keep 
It To Yourself,” which closed ten days 
ago, is back with “The Storm” at the 
Forty-eighth Street for George Broad- 
hurst. Quigley formerly managed a the- 
atre in Chicago and is well known in 
the Loop. 


Isaac A. Morse, said to be the oldest 
picture exhibitor in the country, cele- 
brated his 90th anniversary on October 
16 at his home in Naugatuck, Conn. Mr. 
Morse has been the manager of the 
Gem Opera House in that town for 
nearly 60 years, 

A memorial benefit for the 15th Regi- 
ment (colored) was held at the Cen- 
tury Sunday night. Colonel Hayward, 
who commanded that regiment, ad- 
dressed the audience during the even- 
ing. The same night a benefit was held 


at the Manhattan Opera House for the 
Chelsea Memorial Association. 


. Westbrook, Maine, is on the touring 

map now. “Oh, Lady, Lady” will play 
the Star October 22 at $1.50 top because 
no theatre in Portland is available. If 
the show does good business the town 
will be added to the one-night stand 
list. 


Jimmy Rosen, the diminutive come- 
dian, returned to Broadway this week 
after an absence of eighteen months in 
Japan. Jimmy stated, besides his theat- 
rical work, he was selling automobile 
tires to the Japs. 


New plays released for stock this 
week are “Those Who Walk in Dark- 
ness,” the Owen Davis play that opened 
for a month in New York City, “Mr. 
Wu,” the former Walker Whiteside 
vehicle, “Confessions of a Bride,” and 
“The Broken Rosary.” 


Al Darling, manager of Keith's Royal, 
has been presented with a testimonial 
from Base Hospital No. 1 in apprecia- 
tion of his work and kindness to the 
wounded soldier inmates of the hospi- 
tal. It is in tablet form and there are 
175 signatures inscribed on it, 


When the “Frivolities” opened at 
Providence Monday, Felix Adler, with 
the show, received several wires from 
friends in New York. Most of them 
wished him luck enough to last until 
the second performanc*®. Benny Pier- 
mont wired that Mr. Adler should not 
worry. He could open at Fay’s, Provi- 
dence (vaudeville), Tuesday. 


Billy Demarest of (Demarest and Col- 
lette), playing the Palace, New York, 
this week upon returning to his dress- 
ing room after the matinee performance 
Monday discovered a watch and chain 
valued at $40, a gold pen knife and $24 
in currency had been taken from the 
room durnig his absence. He reported 
the theft to the stage manager. 


Roy Townley, formerly connected i 
the Keith’s Boston office for three yeul’S 
prior to his entry into U. 8. service and 
recently discharged, has been transfer- 
red from his former position in Boston, 
to the New York office. He has assum- 
ed charge of the booking of Lawrence, 
Haverhill, Salem, and Brockton, these 
houses formerly on the books of Jeff 
Davis. 


A sign on either side of the portico 
of the Palace, New York, informs pedes- 
trians walking up or down Broadway 
in that vicinity to not buy Palace the- 
atre tickets of speculators; that they 
will be refusec at the door. It has not 
been uncommon for signs of this nature 
to stand in the lobby of the _ theatres, 
but seldom if ever before have they 
been hung out in front. It’s part of the 
Palace's campaign against ticket specs 
in the near-by stores. 


Joe Eck! has added three houses to 
his bookings. The Alburtus Grand, Au- 
burn, New York, will resume vaudeville 
Monday playing four acts, changing 
bills Monday and Thursday. Joe Kal- 
lett, formerly manager of the Family, 
Rome, N. Y., will be resident manager. 
Thursday Plummer will place an eight- 
act split week bill in the Collingwood 
opera house, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., man- 
aged by E. W. Dodd. The New theatre, 
Portchester, N. Y., will resume vaude- 
ville next week with five acts on a split. 
This house is managed by Jos. Sweeney. 


The Metropolitan Opera will again 
open in behalf of charity before its 
regular opening Nov. 17. This time it 
is for a benefit in behalf of the Belgian 
Queen’s Fund for Medical Research to 
be given Saturday night. “Vith Caruso 
in Mexico and numerous prominent ar- 
tists on tour before their operatic ap- 
pearances, a hurry call was sent out to 
secure available material. Thus far the 
program arranged includes an act from 
“Boris,” with Adamo Didur, and an act 
from “Forza Del Destino,” with Rosa 
Ponselle. The royal visitors have prom. 
ised to attend. Seats are selling from 
$2 to $7 and $10 for the lower floor. 
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LEGITIMATE 


BROADWAY BUSINESS BEST EVER; 


HALF SHOWS RUNNING ARE HITS 


Of 46 Shows 23 Are Playing Capacity or Nearly So—Plays 
That Would Be Considered Drawing Cards in Other 
Seasons Are Now Called Flivvers—Seven Suc- 
cesses Are Holdovers From Last Season. 


With fifty per cent. of the current at- 
¢tractions regarded as real hits, Broad- 
way legitimate business is running at 
the fastest pace in its history. In con- 


crete figures twenty-three out of the 
forty-six shows are playing to big busi- 
ness with most of them drawing virtual 
capacity. Of the remainder half the at- 
tractions are pulling fairly good business 
and the balance doing mediocre or poor 
business. However, regarding the latter 
the takings are enough to have kept 
them in, according to the standards of 
other seasons, but this season they are 
placed in the fiivver class. Of the 
twenty-three big successes, nine are in 
the K. & E. box which totals sixteen at- 
tractions, the balance belonging to the 
Shubert string. Seven of the successes 
are holdovers from last season, a record 
in itself. 

In actual demand, especially from the 
floating population, four attractions are 
leading. They are “Apple Blossoms” at 
the Globe, “Declassee” at the Empire, 
“The Gold Diggers” at the Lyceum and 
“Clarence” at the Hudson. The latter 
show went into the lead of all non-musi- 
cal shows last week when it drew $19,248. 
Aiding in gaining that figure was an 
extra Columbus Day matinee. Still 

“Clarence” with $17,000 and better regu- 
whaly is the comedy leader. The margin 
Choruythers is not large for “Declassee,” 
“East is West” at the Astor, ‘The Gold 
Diggers” and “Lightnin’” at the Gaiety 
closely press it. “The Jest” at the 
Plymouth still holds mastery over non- 
musical plays for regular weeks. Last 
week without an extra performance it 
went to $18,500 and varies only between 
that figure and $18,900. 

“Apple Blossoms,” with over $25,000 
claimed last week with the aid of Co- 
lumbus Day, established as _ the 
musical leader of the new attractions, 
its taking only being exceeded by the 
“Follies.” The arrival of the “Passing 
Show of 1919" at the Winter Garden, 
however, should dispute with the Zieg- 
feld show in gross. ‘“‘Hitchie-Koo,” at 
the Liberty, just turned $18,000 last 
week; “The Royal Vagabond” went 
close to $16,000 at the Cohan & Har- 
ris; “Hello Alexander” drew a little 
under $18,000 at the 44th Street; 
“Greenwich Village Follies” got over 
$15,000 at the Bayes: “Roly Boly 
Eyes” surprised with almost $14,000 at 
the Knickerbocker; “The Little Whop- 
per” played to $13,500 at the Casino; 
“See Saw” is doing fairly at the Cohan, 
having dropped since its initial week; 
“Nothing But Love” went around $10,000 
for five days last week and should get 
$12,000 this week. 

The last three offerings of A. H. 
Woods line up as hits. “The Girl in 
the Limousine” drew $11,880 at the El- 
tinge last week; “Too Many Husbands” 
topped the $12,000 mark at the Booth, 
with the help of the extra holiday mat- 
inee, and “The Hon. Abe Potash” is a 
sell-out at the Bijou. This piece may 
soon be shifted to a larger house. 
Woods’ “A Voice in the Dark,” at the 
Republic, fails to recover and “At 9.45” 
is faring worse at the Vanderbilt. “The 
Crimson Alibi,” at the Broadhurst, 
showed the strongest of the mystery 
plays last week. The Vanderbilt will 
soon have a new attraction in “Irene,” 
a musical play, while the Republic is 
sure of a shift next month. Nothing 
interferes with the capacity business of 
“Scandal” at the 39th Street. 

The success of Sothern and Marlowe 
a@ the Shubert is important and their 


month’s stay should see a gross for the 
engagement of $100,000. Ordynski’s 
musical play, “Fair Helene,” will arrive 
to succeed the stars Nov. 3. The Amer- 
ican Singers at the Park got away last 
week to a fairly good start with a 
gross of $9,000 and indications of better 
than that this week. 

The disappointment of last week’s 
new offerings was “A Young Man’s 


Fancy,” a sure flop, at the Playhouse. 
W. A. Brady juggled to get this attrac- 
tion instead of “On the Hiring Line,” 
another Tyler show which opened Mon- 
day at the Criterion to excellent notices. 
“Five o’Clock” at the Fulton started 
fairly last week and is picking up nicely. 
“Luck of the Navy” appears hidden at 
the Manhattan, but is now splurging on 
extra advertising. “The Storm,” at the 
Forty-eighth Street, looks good with 
$9,000 last week. 

Next week has at least three new ar- 
rivals (ail musical shows) with “Just a 
Minute” succeeding “John Ferguson” at 
the Cort; “Wifty Fifty, Ltd.,” replacing 
“The Five Million” at the Comedy, and 
“Buddies” succeeding “The Challenge,” 
which is going out of the Selwyn to good 
takings. “First Is Last” remains at the 
Elliott next week, being succeeded by 
“The Unknown Woman” November 3. 

The list of “buys” for Broadway this 
week numbers 26, while the agencies are 
also taking “regulars” for 14 shows. The 
buys include “His Honor Abe Potash,” 
(Bijou); “The Little Whopper,” (Ca- 
sino); “Oh What a Girl,” (Central); 


“The Royal Vagabond,” (Cohan and 
Harris); “See Saw,” (Cohan); 
“On the Hiring Line,” (Criterion); 
“Girl In the Limousine,” (Eltinge); 
“Declassee,” (Empire); “Hello Alexan- 
der,” (44th Street); “Apple Blossoms,” 
(Globe); “The Dancer,” (Harris); 


“Moonlight and Honeysuckle,” (Miller); 
“Clarence,” (Hudson); “Roly Boly Eyes,” 
(Knickerbocker); “Hitchy Koo,” (Lib- 
erty); “Adam and Eva,” (Longacre); 
“The Gold Diggers,” (Lyceum); “Noth- 
ing But Love,” (Lyric); “Civilian 
Clothes,” (Morosco); “Ziegfeld Follies,” 
(Amsterdam); “Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies,” (Bayes); “The Jest,” (Plymouth); 
“Nightie Night,” (Princess); Sothern 
and Marlowe, (Shubert); “Scandal,” 
(39th Street); and “The Passing Show 
of 1919,” (Winter Garden). 

The Winter uarden and the Criterion 
are the only two new buys that were 
added for the current week. For “On 
the Hiring Line” the buy is just for one 
week, beginning Monday; the Criterion 
will issue regulars on the house to the 
agencies. The Garden buy is of the 
usual proportions for the first eight 
weeks vf the show. 

On the cut rate list for the current 
week orchestra and balcony seats were 


available for “The Crimson _ Alibi,” 
(Broadhurst); “The Five Million,” 
(Comedy); “John Ferguson,” (Cort); 


“The Storm,” (48th St.); “Five O’Clock,”’ 
(Fulton); “A Voice in the Dark,” (Re- 
public); “The Challenge,” (Selwyn); 
“At 9:45," (Vanderbilt); and “A Young 
Man’s Fancy,” (Playhouse). 

3alcony seats were listed for “Ameri- 
can Singers,” (Park); “Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies,” (Bayes); “Civilian 
Clothes,” (Morosco); “First Is Last,” 
(Eliott); “Nothing But Love.” (Lyric); 
“The Dancer,” (Harris); “Hello Alex- 
ander,” (44th St.); “Oh What a Girl,” 
(Central); and “Boys Will Be Boys,” 
(Belmont), 


ROAD CONGESTION CONTINUES, 


The crowding of attractions even of 


the first class on the road has led to ex- 
ceptional measures lately by managers, 
as verified by reports from out of town. 
One musical show will be compelled to 
lay off for more than a week waiting for 
a big city engagement. Another bought 
the booking of another manager to con- 
tinue a run, 
St. Louis, Oct. 22. 

“Tumble In,” a musical show playing 
here, will be compelled to lay off for a 
week and a half after next Wednesday 
before going into the Garrick, Chicago, 
November 9. The management of the 
show upon agreement with the company 
will not pay salaries during the enforced 
layoff. 

It was put up to the players that if 
Salaries would be expected the show 
would be forced to close down for the 
season. Attempts to secure bookings to 
fill in the time between -the local engage- 
ment and Chicago resulted in a three- 
day date next week at Indianapolis, a re- 
peat engagement. Time was asked 
through the Kk. & E. office, but the first 
available open date was December 1 and 
the date was in the East. It is under- 
stood that several other shows will also 
be forced to lay off in this territory. 

Boston, Oct. 22, 

“Buddies,” the Donald Brian, Wallace 
Eddinger, Peggy Wood musical show, 
which opens in New York at the Selwyn 
Theatre next week, has enjoyed a. cork- 
ing run here. The engagement at the 
Park Square was extended through the 
Selwyns having paid George Broadhurst 
$5,000 for the route for “She Walked in 
Her Sleep.” 

“The Challenge” will be the next at- 
traction at the Park Square, exchanging 
houses with “Buddies.” 


SURATT A DRAMA STAR. 


Valeska Suratt has signed a contract 
to star in the legitimate. She will play 
the stellar role of a new three-act drama 
by Jack Lait, “Scarlet and White,” sup- 
ported by Eugene Strong and a com- 
pany of fourteen. 

The opening has been set for Novem- 
ber 11 in Terre Haute, Miss Surratt’s 
native city, where she will play two 
nights, touring then to Indianapolis and 
through the midwest until a Chicago 
theatre, penciled in for her as soon as 
the current run ends, is available. 

Nat Phillips’ will manage the enter- 
prise as representing Lait. Olivor Mor- 
oseco has an interest equal with Lait’s, 
but the company will not be handled 
through his office. Chester De Vonde 
will direct the rehearsals. 

While the play is not a musical com- 
edy, Miss Surratt will sing two songs 
and have the opportunity to display sev- 
eral gowns and lingeries, and the scen- 
ery, also, will be after her unique de- 
signing. It is planned to present “Scar- 
let and White” next Spring, after the 
Chicago appearances, in London, where 
Ernest Edelsten will personally manage 
the enterprise, and to bring it to New 
York next Fail. 


COLLEGE BOYS CLOSE GALLERY. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Oct. 22. 

Cornell students started on the first of 
their wild nights last Saturday when 
boys in the gallery of the Lyceum broke 
up the performance or tried to, of 
“Fiddlérs Three.” 

Manager Gudsiadt of the theatre 
thereupon ordered that the gallery re- 
main closed for the remainder of the 
season. 

The boys appeared to object to the 
performance as a whole and one of the 
principal women in it. 

The Cornell students who can not 
make the football teams become very 
rough off the field during the football 
season. 


KLAUSBER’S NEXT. 


Adolph Kiauber has another piece 
awaiting production written by the 
authors of his ‘“‘Nightie Night,’ Adelaide 
Matthews and Martha Stanley. 

It is called “The First Mrs. Chiver- 
ick” and is not a bedroom farce, like 
the “nightie” play, but a light comedy. 


DISCRIMINATION CHARGE CLOSED 


What was allege? by the Chorus 
Equity Association as practically a 
charge of discrimination against their 
membership by the Shuberts was 
cleared up late last week. The charge 
was made immediately after eight mem- 
bers of the Chorus Equity Association 
who were in the cast of “The Shubert 
Gaieties of 1919” received their two 
weeks’ notice after they had insisted on 
being paid for the extra matinee per-~ 
formance which the company gave at 
the Winter Garden during the first week 
of their stay there. 

Five of the chorus men of the com- 
pany and three girls were given their 
notice, which meant that,they would be 
released from the show after it had 
played one week in Philadelphia, where 
the attraction went after closing at the 
Garden last Saturday night. 

The Equity immediately made an in- 
vestigation of the matter. Last Satur- 
day it was learned that the three girls 
who were originally given their notices 
were again placed under contract, but 
that the boys would be left out, the man- 
agement’s reason being that they were 
going to carry but four chorus men on 
tour instead of eight and that the boys 
who received their notices were let out 
because they were physically unfitted to 
assist in the loading of the cars. 

Two other Equity members were en- 
gaged for the chorus in addition to two 
men that were being held in the com- 
panye One of these was an Equity mem- 
ber and the other held membership in 
the Fidelity. 


PROTECTION FOR MANAGERS. 


Gus Hill, Max Plohn, Leffler & Brat- 
ton and a number of other managers 
booking their attractions principally in 
the one-night stands, are behind a 
scheme for the organization of a new 
producing managers’ association. de- 
signed for mutual protection. 

It is alleged they find difficulty in 
securing what they consider a “fair 
break” with the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation in their disputes between them- 
selves and the artists they employ. 
They feel that by making a combined 
stand in many disputes that arise they 
will receive better recognition at the 
hands of the Equity people. 

They cite as an example that William 
F. Conor has “Chin Chin” out for 68 
consecutive weeks and at one stretch 
played but six performances a week for 
nine straight weeks, though they had 
the right, under the Equity agreement, 
to give eight shows a week without 
extra pay. At the end of that time 
when Conor was unable to book one 
night, the members of the troupe de- 
manded pay for the lost night. 

Such things, the managers declare, 
does not savor of “give and take’— 
be:ng all “take” and no “give.” 


SHIPPY AND HIS FAILURE. 


Samuel Shipman is taking credit for 
having. his first Broadway flop in “First 
is Last” wHich is to be succeeded at the 
Maxine Elliott Nov. 3 by Marjorie 
Rambeau in “The Unknown Woman.” 
Shippy told friends that he didn’t know 
anything about the drama because he 
hadn’t had a failure. And he is loath 
to believe even now that “First is Last” 
isn’t a regular play. 

Though the critics labelled the show 
as impossible, they permitted Shippy 
to get all kinds of special stories on 
the show, in fact the show was given 
more “specials” with illustrations than 
any attraction on Broadway. Another 
advertising splurge was made at the 
latter end of last week, but the best the 
show could do was $6,700. 


Provincetown Players’ Program. 

The Provincetown Pliyers will open 
their sixth season Oct. 31 with four one- 
act plays, to run for a period of two 
weeks before being changed. The bill 
will consist of “The Dreamy Kid,” by 
Eugene O’Neill; “Three From Earth,” by 
Djuna Barnes; “The Philosopher of But- 
terbiggins,” by Harold Chapin, and “Get- 
ting Unmarried,” by Winthrop Park- 
hurst, 
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MUST VACATE PRESENT SITE 


LEGITIMATE 


Executives of James Gordon Bennett Looking for a New 
Location for the Herald---Have Made Offer to Mrs. 


Hammestrstein for the ‘.‘anhattan Opera House. 
Wanted 21-Year Lease at Rental of $1,500,000. 


The executives in charge of the James 
Gordon Bennet Estate have made an 


offer to Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein for the 
Manhattan Opera House. They want 
the building for the offices of the “N. Y. 
Herald” after they vacate their present 
site at $5th street and Broadway in 
1921. Mrs. Hammerstein, however, re- 
fused the offer, although the aggregate 
rental for a period of 21 years wouid 
have been $1,500,000. 

The present location of the Herald 
offices are on the site bounded by 
Broadway and Sixth avenue and 35th 
and 36th streets. The triangle from 
35th to 34th streets at the intersection 
of Broadway and Sixth has been named 
Herald Square and it is a question 
whether or not this name will pass with 
the moving of the publication offices of 
the paper. William R. Hearst attempted 
to have the Circle at 59th street named 
Hearst Square at the time he contem- 
plated moving the New York American 
offices to the building which he erected 
on the site of the old Durland Riding 
Academy, but the protest raised against 
that stopped the proposition. . ; 

The Manhattan Opera House was built 
by the late Oscar Hammerstein for the 
presentation of grand opera. Here he 
waged a fight against the Metropolitan 
interests and finally the Metropolitan 
directors bought out the Hammerstein 
grand opera interests and paid him a 
bonus to abstain from producing grand 
opera in this country for 10 years. That 
period would have been up next spring 
and before his death he had developed 
plans for the resumption of grand opera 
at the house, 

In the meantime the theatre has been 
under lease to Morris Gest, whose term 
of tenancy expires in September 1920; The 
“Herald” people wanted the house from 
that time on for a period of 21 years 
and will remodel the building so that the 
“Herald” and “Evening Telegram” plants 
could be moved over to West 34th street 
and the paper still remain in the same 
section of the city where it has been for 
a@ great many years. 

Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, who is the 
outright owner of the Manhattan, when 
seen at her home ai $49 West End ave- 
nue, admitted she had had several prop- 
ositions made from realty men regarding 
the Manhattan Opera House. She added 
that one of them stated ke represented 
the N. Y. Herald interests, but that while 
she would have been most honored to 
have “The Herald” as a tenant she be-~ 
lieved it was her duty to carry out the 
last wishes and plans of her late hus- 
band regarding the Manhattan. There- 
fore she refused the offer made her and 
will continue to advance the work of 
grand opera production at the Manhat- 
tan along the lines her husband had laid 
out. She will take possession of the 
theatre Sept. 1, 1920, immediately upon 
the expiration of the present lease under 
Which Morris Gest is operating. 


NELLIE REVELL LAID UP. 

The annoyance of a plaster cast is 
nothing to the inactivity being suffered 
by Nellie Revell, who is confined to her 
home at 142 West Forty-fourth street. 
Miss Revell has been instructed by her 
physicians she must remain in the cast 
for about five weeks, in order that her 
physical condition by then shall have 
been so adjusted a necessary operation 
upon her spine may be performed. 

Though having no use of any part of 
her body but her head, Miss Revell 
can't forego a passing joke. When a 


couple of newspaper. paragraphing 


, friends were visiting her the other day, 


they were depressed through seeing 
Nellie’s condition. Miss Revell told them 
to cheer up or their columns would be 
sorrowful, adding, “if.you want to make 
me cheerful, wish you would get me a 
new spinal column.” 

Miss Revell’s affliction can not be 
traced by the ‘doctors. Some think it 
came with a fall in her early youth. 
Miss Revell’s spinal column is without 
strength, through some of her verta- 
brae being joined in with it. While the 
operation is @ serious one, none of Nel- 
lie’s friends doubt but that she will 


_beat it, having beaten everything else 


she has gone against in her twenty- 
five years of show life. Recently Miss 
Revell has been handling the John Cort 
publicity and seemed to act as a special 
mascot for Cort. For the first time in 
several seasons Cort was deluged with 
successes, following Miss Revell’s at- 
tention to the publicity for them. While 
it may have been co-incidental, that 
Miss Revell’s attention to her work was 
both prodigious and profitable could 
not be gainsaid. 


HAST’S NEW PLAYS. 

Walter Hast has annexed another 
group of plays which will be produced 
this fall. First to go will be “A Daugh- 
ter of Two Worlds,” which will have as 
co-stars Emmett Carrigan and Marion 
Coakley. The piece is by Le Roy Scott, 
taken from the book of the same title, 
and is due to open at the Shubert-Be- 
lasco, Washington, November 16. 

Mr. Hast also has Scott’s drama 
“Partners in the Night” for early pro- 
duction. He has also secured “The Wise 
Child,” a farce by W. Graham Jones. 

He has secured a new play by Law- 
rence Eyre which may be named 
“Martinique” when it arrives on Broad- 
way. 

The locale is the Isle of Martinique 
ana the racial question cf straight 
white and Creole is the basic theme. 

Joseph Weber has secured a piece of 
the Hast production of “The Daughter 
of Two Worlds.” The casting of the 
production is being done this week. 


DETAINED ALBERT WOLFF. 

The lax methods employed by our con- 
suls “over there” has been responsible 
in a, good measure for holding up many 
foreign artists of prominence, either 
operatic or theatrical, on their arrival 
here. This statement was made by an 
official of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany Monday after he had gone to meet 
Albert Wolff, the composer of the “Blue 
Bird” in opera form. 

Wolff arrived on the Touraine and the 
customs officials detained him with a 
subsequent order compelling him to go 
to Ellis Island, in view of the fact that 
his papers were not “just so,” 

Several weeks ago the immigration of- 
ficias detained the singers of the Vatican 
Choirs in addition to Allesandro Bonci, 
of the Chicago Opera. 


PRODUCING “LOVE AND CO.” 


The Frank Amusement Corp. 
has been organized for the production 
of legitimate plays and will imme- 
diately place in rehearsal “Love and 


Co.,” a comedy by Ben Harrison Orkow 
and Albert Lewis. 

Maurice Frank is head of 
corporation and George E. Miller, re- 
cently manager for the Mary Nash 
company, will be connected, 


the new 
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ROAD’S IN AND OUT REPORTS. 


The in and out reports from the 
smaller stands on the road, investiga- 
tion shows, are based on the unprece- 
dented number of attractions on tour. 
Weak spots are continually reported 
from one nightecrs. Expert routing men 
say the explanation is simple, the fact 
being that one night stands are getting 
as many as six shows per week which, 
at the extreme, is twice the number 
they can stand. Right now, between 


$6,000 and $7,000 is being drawn in the 


towns and booking men say it is im- 
possible for that pace to be continued. 

Regarding road conditions there seems 
to be a general misunderstanding over 
the payment for extra performances, 
that is, more than eight per week. It 
was agreed among some of the members 
of the Producing Managers association 
that the extra one-eighth would be paid 
for extra performances regardless of 
when contracts were entered into. 
This, however, is not binding upon the 
managers. The agreement between the 
P. M. A. and the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation stipulated that extra perform- 
ances are to be paid for pro rata to all 
players whose contracts are dated after 
September 6, 1919. Players working un- 
der contracts dated prior to that, have 
no claim for one-eighth for extra per- 
formances, Such payment is entirely 
optional by the managers, 

In western territory, likewise included 
in the extra performance arrangement, 
certain attractions are eliminating the 
Wednesday matinee where Sunday 
nights are played. The reverse is true 
for other shows, mostly the dramatic 
pieces, Sundays being eliminated. The 
choice of which performance to cut is 
figured on the general business done at 
a particular stand. But the whole idea 
is to do away with the risk of a per- 
formance calling for extra salaries. 


FORBES-ROBERTSON’S LECTURES. 

Interviewed by a VARIETY repre- 
sentative in London prior to sailing for 
America, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son stated his proposed lectures in the 
United States would deal largely with 
sport in Shakespeare’s plays. _ 

His “Hamlet” lectures will include 
the whole of-the play as seen on legiti- 
mate stages; the first lecture to be the 
comedy and the history of Shakespeare’s 
plays. He will endeavor to show that 
Hamlet was not mad and deal with 
the “melancholy Dane’s” humor and 
also show that Shakespeare wrote in 
prose, not blank verse. 


The second lecture will deal with 
“Macbeth,” “Othello,” with recitals 
from each, tracing the versimilitude 


between “Macbeth” and “Othello”—Mac- 
beth wanting confirmation from the 
witches very much as Hamlet did with 
the presentation of his play before the 


King. 

The third lecture will be designed 
to prove the highest characters in 
Shakespeare's plays always “died 
game.” 


Concluding, Sir Johnston said he was 
glad to return to America, his wife's 
home and the many good friends he has 
there. 


TITLE CONFLICT. 


Through Comstock & Gest having 
adopted the title of ‘Maid of Money” for 
the musical version of “Brewster's Mil- 
lions” that will star Harry Fox, a con- 
flict in title may arise with George Tyler. 

Mr. Tyler has a play reported to be 
called “Made of Money.” 

The title conflict may be adjusted be- 
fore either show is presented. 

Walter Scanlon to Star. 

Walter Scanlon, recently in the cast 
of “Somebody’s Sweetheart,” is to be 
starred in a new play, according to 
William Woolfenden, who has charge of 
his interests. Lieut. Woolfenden ex- 
pects his discharge from the army 
shortly. 


Amy Butler’s Own Show Touring. 

Amy Builer has organized her own 
musical show and is touring the oilfield 
territory in Oklah 1a and Texas, Miss 
Butler’s company numbers 30 and will 
play the best Southern territory, 


COMEDIES RUNNING STRONGEST. 


The general predictions are for a 
comedy year on the legitimate stage. A 
general checking up of the plays cur- 
rent on. Broadway at present reveals 
that there are 20 comedies, 1% musical 
shows, six melodramas and five straight 
dramas, making a total of 45 attrac- 
tions. 

Productions on the road intended for 
New York consumption are generally 
comedies, and there are approximately 
six comedies in the course of prepara- 
tion at present. 

The general trend is for comedy at 
this time, and the managerial minds 
figuring on the preference shown thus 
far in New York by theatre-goers are 
figuring on comedies almost exclusively 


for production between this time and - 


the first of the year. 

Of the 20 comedies now on Broadway 
the figures point that 11 are unqualified 
hits and selling out nightly; five semi- 
hits and doing enough business to get 
by, and the balance of four are in the 
flivver class. 

Of the 14 musical shows, eight are in 


the sell out class and the balance of six’ 


are doing business, but not turning 
money away. Three of the half dozen 
melodramas are about through. They 
are “At 9:45,” “The Challenge,” and “A 
Voice in the Dark.” Of the remaining 
three there is no great hope expressed 
for “The Luck of the Navy” which 
opened last week, and “The Crimson 
Alibi” 
pacity business. “The Storm” is the 
only one of the meller class that looks 


as though it had a chance at present. . 


The straight drama has developed 
one big hit so far this season. It ig 
the Ethel Barrymore play “Declassee” 
at the Empire. The other hit in that 
section: is “The Jest” with Lionel and 
John Barrymore the 
which is a holdover from last season, 

The Sothern- Marlowe season in 
Shakespearean drama and comedy is a 
success because of the fact that the 
stars are drawing. “John Ferguson” 
has run its course and “The Faithful” 
which is 
Guild productions, also a drama, does 
not live up to the expectations that 


were fostered by the “Ferguson” pro- 


duction. 


ART SUIT AGAINST ZIEGFELD. 


Summons and complaint have been 
filed in the Supreme Court of New York 
County against Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., by 
Jeremiah T. Mahoney, acting as admin- 
istrator of the late Raphael Kirchner, 
a well-known Austrian painter. 

The @glaim is made by Mahoney that 
Ziegfeld has appropriated to his own 
use $10,000 worth of paintings and draw- 
nigs of people well known in the theat- 
rical and musical world. Among °the 
names mentioned as having posed for 


Kirchner are the Fairbanks Twins, Ann 


Pennington, Marion Davies, Eleanor 
Dell, Hazel Lewis, Grace Jones and 
Helen Barnes. The date for the trial 


of the action has not yet been set. 


Buys Dramatic Rights from Woods, 


May Tully has taken over the dra- 
matic rights to Achmed Abdullah's 
story, “Bucking the Tiger,” from A. H. 


Woods, who had them signed up. 

Miss Tully intends making the dram- 
atization herself. Whether Woods is 
to produce her dramatic version is not 
stipulated in the agreement. 


Billle Burke’s Support. 

Supporting Billie Burke in “Caesar's 
Wife,” are: Norman Trevor, Tom 
Powers, Frederic De Belleville, Cyn- 
thia Brooke, T. Wigny Percival, H. 
Green, Cyrus Wood, Hilda Spong, and 
Gertrude Wise. 

Fred Latham is putting on the piece. 


Back From South America. 


Jap Diva 
Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna, arrived here from a tour of 


South America, leaving Chicago to join 
the Chicago Opera Company in rehears- 
ing Messager'’s new opera called “Mad- 
ame Chrysanthemum.” The story has 
been taken from Pierre Loti’s hook of 
the same name, 


is not doing anything like ca-~° 


Pi¢mouth, 
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LEGITIMATE 


SHOWS NEW YORK AND COMMENT 


“Adam and Eva.”’ Longacre (6th week), 
Downstairs this comedy has been holding to 
big business, with the upper floors not solidly 
gold, and there is some cut rate aid for those 
geats. 

“A Voice in the Dark,” Republic (9th week). 
The general big business along 42d street may 
be one reason this show is holding on, but 
going at little better than a $7,100 pace for the 
past few weeks may soon see a successor. 

“Apple Blossoms,” Globe (34 week). The 
first operetta in several seasons and 4 class 
musical show. Going better than $22,000, with 
la8t week's takings going over $25,000, with 
an extra matinee Columbus Day. Is running 
second to the ‘‘Follies.’’ 

“At 9.45,” Vanderbilt (15th week). Nearing 
the end of its run. Was the first mystery play 
to arrive and may be the first out. ‘‘Irene,’’ 
@ new musical piece, due to come tn Nov. 3. 

“Boys Will Be Boys,” Belmont (2d week). 
Ia attractfng attention through the characters 
made famous by Irvin Cobb. Show can re- 
main but three weeks longer at this house, 
the new French show being due at that time. 

“Clarence,” Hudson (5th week). Easily the 
comedy hit of the new shows, and is now 
beating all comedies in gross. Last week, with 
the aid of the Columbus Day matinee, it played 
to $19,248, which tops the record of the non- 
musica! shows. 

“Comique Opera,” Park (24 week). With a 
Gouble bill this week, the American Singers 
are again pulling good business and are ex- 
pected to repeat last season's success. 

“Crimson Alibi,” Broadhurst (11th week). Has 
been going better than the other mystery plays, 
with around $9,000 last week. This show is to 
be produced at the Strand, London, next month. 

“Civilian Clothes,” Morosco (6th week). One 
of the season’s comedy successes, with the 
takings around $12,000 last week. 

“Peclassee,” Empire (34 week). Complete 
sell-out, with the demand as strong as 4any- 
thing in town. 

“Kast Is West,” Astor (50th week). Nearing 
solid year’s run with the demand undiminished, 
Looks good for continuance with last week's 
gross well above $16,000. 

Five O’Clock,” Fulton (2d week). Is improv- 
ing, but must leave in three wecks to allow 
“Linger Longer Letty’’ in. May get another 
house. Got $7,200 last week, this week start- 
ing off much stronger. 

“Follies,” Amsterdam (16th week). Travel- 
ing along at $4,000 nightly, with gross going 
to $28,000 last week. Looks good until the 
holidays. 


irst Is Last,” Maxine Elliott (6th week). 
of a weiter of publicity, show failed 


to catch on. Goes ont next week. Marjorie 
Rambeau due to succeed with ‘‘The Unknown 
Woman,”’ 

“Five Million,” Comedy (12th week). Leav- 
ing at the end of the week and going to Chi- 
cago. Failed to gain gross attained at the 
Lyric from which it moved last week, “‘Fifty- 
Fifty, Ltd.,’’ succeeds it. 

“Girl in the Limousine,” Eltinge (3d week). 
One of the newest comedy successes, and aimed 
for a run. Is the only bedroom farce in the 
new batch and is a concentrated essence of the 
others. Got $11,880 last week. 

“Gol Diggers,” Lyceum (4th week.) Counted 
ae equal to any comedy in town in demand, 
Doing capacity; $16,000 weekly. 

“Greenwich Village Follies,” Bayes (15th 
week). Continues as one of the leading musical 
attractions. Drew over $15,000 last week, the 
gross being a bit lower than before, through 
Wednesday matinee slump. 

“Happy Days,” Hippodrome (9th week). Lit- 
tle change in the remarkable business, with 
the takings far ahead of any records for 
this house; $80,000 claimed last week, but 
house not figured to get such a gross. 

Honor, Abe Potash,” Bijou (2d week). 
Doing all the house hoids, around $1,400, 
nightly. May move to larger house. Bijou has 

over 500 seats. 

ate Alexander,” 44th Street Theatre (3d 
week). Playing to regular and surprising busi- 
ness, with record claimed for this house Satur- 
day night, when $3,600 was in. Won $17,800 on 
the week. 

“litchy-Koo,” Liberty (34 week). A heavy 
draw, as expected, with last week's gross going 
better than $18,000. Top, $3. 

“John Ferguson,” Cort (28th week). Final 
week on Broadway. Has made great run, con- 
sidering original design. Goes to Subway cir- 
cuit. Will be succeeded next week by ‘‘Just a 
Minute.’ 

“Little Whopper.’’ Casino (2d 
drawing rather good business, with the tak- 
ings last week $13,500. May stick for run. 
“Lightnin’,” Gaiety (58th week). Continued 
capacity pace. End of run not in sight. Doing 

und $16,000. 

the Navy,” Manhattan O. H. (2a 
week). Drew good notices but no particular 
public attention. Big advertising space being 
used. 

Frolic,” Amsterdam (4th week), 
Drawing late class crowd and attracting big 
business, some of which comes from the slack- 


week). Is 


ening up of cabaret shows. Around $1,700 
nightly. 

“Moonlight and Honeysuckle,” Miller (4th 
week). Piece figures with the successful new 
comedies, and pace indicates run. 

“Nightie Night,” Princess (7th week), Pull- 
ing well, but under figures for first weeks. 
“Nothing But Love,” Lyric (2d week). Drew 
$9,400 in five days, and should play to $12,000 
this week. Regarded as good show for the 


road. 

“Oh What a Girl,” Central (7th week). Near- 
ing end of run, with fair business now. May 
leave soon to allow ‘‘The Little Blue Devil’ 
to come in. 

“On the Hiring Line,” Criterion (1st week). 
Opened Monday, drawing excellent notices, 

“Passing Show of 1919,” Winter Garden (ist 
week). Heraided as one of the strongest Gar- 
den attractions. Opened Thursday night. Bus- 
iness in New Haven exceptional for try-out 
last week. 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (34th 
week). Steady fine pace, with last week 
again close to. $16,000, aided by a Columbus 
Day matinee. Should stick until the holidays. 

“Roly-Boly Eyes,” <nickerbocker (5th week). 
Business here surprising after first impressions. 
Has drawn well since opening. Around $14,000 
last week. 

“See Saw,” Cohan (5th week). Playing to 
fairly good business, though the takings are 
not as heavy as the first weeks. 

“Seandal,” 39th St. Theatre (6th week). Ca- 
pacity attraction, with the gross going $12,500 
or better weekly. 

“The Daneer,” Harris (4th week). Picking 
up. Last week reached $7,700. With improve- 
ment it will remain. 

“The Storm,” 48th Street (4th week). Draw- 
ing well, with the best business late in the 
week. Nearly $9,000 last week. 

“The Faithful,” Garrick (2d week). Consid- 
ered an artistic success, but probably won't 
run more than five or six weeks, as originally 
intended. Will possibly be succeeded by an- 
other attraction soon. 

“The Jest,” Plymouth (15th week). In the 
van of all non-musical shows. $15,500 to $18,- 
900 weekly. 

“The Challenge,” Selwyn (11th week). Final 
week, closing to heavy takings; will be suc- 
ceeded next Monday with *‘Buddies.’’ ‘‘Chal- 
lenge’’ said to be forced out because of house 
shortage. 

“Taming of the Shrew,” Shubert (lst week). 
Third week for Sothern and Marlowe, doing 
remarkable business. Should complete run next 
week with $100,000 for the engagement. 

“Too Many Husbands,” Booth (3d week). 
Caught on and is regarded as a comedy hit. 
Run practically sure; $12,000 last week, with 
extra holiday matinee. 

“Where's Your Wife?” Punch and Judy (34 
week. Extra advertising being resorted to, 
Show may have a chance. 

“Young Man's Fancy,” Playhouse (2a week). 
Disappointing failure. Due to stop this week, 
with Augustus Thomas’ ‘‘Kentuck,’’ renamed 
‘“Palmy Days,"’ listed te succeed. 


SHOWS IN CHICAGO. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 

WOODS.—"Up in Mabel’s Room,’’ maintain- 
ing its $19,000 pace. (Eeighth week.) 

CORT.—‘‘Cappy Ricks,’’ with Earl Fox takin; 
William Courtenay’s place, lingers with an 
average takein of $8,000. (Eighth week.) 

STUDEBAKER.—‘‘Take It From Me’’ passed 
$20,000 and shows unbroken possibilities fo~ 
run. (Eighth week.) 

ILLINOIS.—/'Listen Lester’’ closes Saturday, 
with a deciine in business after a rousing 
start. (Sixth week.) ‘She's a Good Fellow,” 
with Joseph Santley, opens Sunday night. 

LA SALLE.—‘'Tea for Three,’’ with Mar- 
garet Mower taking the place of Margaret 
Lawrence, doing a healthy business. (Fifth 
week.) 

COHAN’S GRAND.—‘‘The Acquittal,” gaining 
speed; did $12,500 on the week. (Fifth week.) 

GARRICK.—'‘Somebody’s Sweetheart;’’ mod- 
erate success, (Fifth week.) 

BLACKSTONE.—‘A Regular Feller’ quits 
Saturday after melancholy residence of three 
weeks. Walker Whiteside will follow in ‘The 
Master of Ballantree’’ Sunday night. 

PRINCESS.—‘“The Bashful Hero,"’ with 
Ernest Truex, quits Saturday after a melan- 
choly residence of two weeks. The Five 
Million’’ follows Sunday. 

COLONIAL.—“The Velvet Lady’’ opened to 
g004 business. (First week.) 

POWERS.—‘‘Daddies’’ opened to 
business. (First week.) 

AUDITORIUM.—Dolly Sisters in ‘‘Oh, Look,” 
for Policemen’s Benefit. House bought by 
association. (Second week.) 

opened, with Handers 
and Millis featured. (First week.) 

CENTRAL MUSIC HALL.—‘“The Dream 
Song,’’ with music by Victor Herbert, announced 
to open on Thursday. 

COLU MBIA.—'‘‘Burlesque Wonder Show.’ 

STAR AND GARTER.—''Froliques a la 
Mode,’* 


excellent 


“APHRODITE” OPENING. 


An admission scale ranging to $10 top 
will be set for the premiere of Comstock 
& Gest’s massive production of “Aphro- 
dite” at the Century, New Yérk, Nov. 
24. The $10 will apply to the orchestra 
section, with $5 for the dress circie 
(first balcony). 

“Aphrodite” looms up as one of the 
most massive stage productions this 
country has ever seen. It will stand its 
sponsors over $250,000 before the cur- 
tain goes up. A reading was held Mon- 
day mrning on the Century Roof and 
rehearsals started immediately after- 
ward under the direction of E. Lyall 
Swete. Mr. Swete staged “Chu Chin 
Chow” for the same firm. 

The principal role will be taken by 
Dorothy Dalton, the picture star, who 
is debuting on the speaking stage in 
“Aphrodite.” Miss Dalton has a dress- 
ing room suite, consisting of four rooms 
at the Century. She has ordered dec- 
orations in the Oriental style for the 
suite amounting to $4,500. 

The cast of the big show includes: 
McKay Morris, Mlle. Dazie, Maude Odell, 
Hazel Alden, Rita Gould,’ Annette Bade, 
Carolyn Nunder, Clara Bracey, Ruth 
Helen Davis, Nita Naldi, Mabel Allen, 
Christene Miller, Hope Sutherland, Mai 
Poth, Hazel Miller, Vera Leonard, Louise 
Blanid, Shirley Ward, Hazel Woodhull, 
Patterson Dial, Etienne Girardot, Robert 
Ayrton, Frederick Macklyn, Mayne Lin- 
ton, Mark Loebell, Richard Hale, sil 
Smith, George Zorn, George R y; 
Lester Swayde, Richard Sylvester, Ar- 
nold Van Lear, Prince Nicolai Glovatski, 


CIORUS EQUITY MEETS TODAY. 


The first general meeting of the 
Chorus Equity Association will be held 
at Amsterdam Hall today at noon. All 
members of the C. E. A. in New York 
are requested to be present. None but 
members, however, will be admitted to 
the meeting and membership cards. will 
be necessary to get into the hall. 

The meeting will be for the purpose 
of ratifying the election of the officers 
of the association who were placed in 
office during the strike. The ratifica- 
tion of the agreement between the 
managers and the C. E. A. will also be 
taken up and a council to handle the 
affairs of the association will be elected. 

Because of the absence of Marie 
Dressler, president of the C. E. A,, 
Ethel Barrymore has been asked to 
be present in her stead. The reason 
for this being that Miss Barrymore 
Signed the peace terms with Miss 
Dressler on September 6 when the 
strike was called off. 


TRANSFORMING OSCAR’S SHOP. 


The workshop of Oscar Hammerstein 
in the building on 38th street, which was 
his headquarters for the year before his 
death, is to be transformed into the of- 
fices for the Hammerstein Memorial As- 
sociation which is being headed. by the 
widow and George Blumentha.‘. 

The workshop was on the second floor 
of the building and here the famous im- 
presario hac his cigar making table, a 
private desk and a workbench for ex- 
perimenting. The room will be refitted, 
but the essential features that were part 
of the original fittings will be retained. 


SPECS.’ 14TH STREET BUY. 


What probably. establishes a precedent 
for local stock took place this week 
when Tyson and McBride bought out 
half of the orchestra seats of the Four- 
teenth Street, where “Madamé X” is the 
attraction. 

Joseph 8S. Klein, the director general 
of the theatre, was approached with the 
proposition by the ticket agency people, 
owing to the fact that this piece has 
not been “revived” hereabouts recently. 


ZIEGFELD SHOW IN CUBA. 

Ziegfeld’s “Nime o’clock,” revue which 
was presented in conjunction with the 
“Midnight Frolic,” is being readied for 
showing in Havana, Cuba. 

The show died with the actors’ strike 
and was not resumed following the set- 
tlement. 

Rehearsals for it began early in the 
week, 


“DREAM GIRL” ATTACHED. 
Atlantic City, Oct. 22, 
The scenery and properties of “The 


“Dream Girl” to play its house Monday, 
are filling the rear of the stage of the 
Globe here, held under seizure by the 
sheriff. An attachment was issued Sat- 
urday at the close of the day’s per- 
formance by which the box office re- 
ceipts and effects of the company were 
both levied upon at the instance of the 
Apollo Theatre Co. of Paterson. 

The claim of the theatre company is 
for damages due to the failure of the 
“Dream irl” to play its house Monday, 
Oct. 13, when they claim they had an 
advance sale of $2,000. Notice was sent 
the Paterson house that Muriel Ostriche, 
the film star, featured, was ill, but the 
Paterson manager claims she was found 
in rehearsal when he went to New York 
to investigate. 

The company played Allentown and 
Trenton each one night following and 
then three nights here. They ended a 
short career Saturday, it being under- 
stood future bookings had been denied 
the attraction because of its perfor- 
mance. A company of over 70 persons 
was carried. 

The manager being short of cash, the 
sheriff released sufficient funds to allow 
the company being transported: back to 
New York City. 

The production is said to be owned by 
Miss Ostriche’s husband, a New York 
contractor named Brady, but the writers 
of music, book and lyrics, Walter Irving 
and Arthur G. King, had an active hand 
in it. 

The judgment is thought to be for a 
small sum in comparison with the value 
of the attached chattels, and a settle- 
ment is expected. 

The company announced they would 
rehearse and go on the road again later, 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed in New York against the Popular 
Productions, Inc., the theatrical corpora- 
tion which produced “The Dream Girl.” 
The petitioner is Alan Lowery Doyle, 


. who, through his attorney, Marcus Hel- 


frand, claims that there is $2,400 due 
him. Frank Drucker of the attorney's 
office stated that the company had pro- 
duced the piece at Atlantic City, where 
it had played four days, but that the 
sheriff had seized the scenery and cos- 
tumes, which had cost $10,000, and the 
tour was stopped. The liabilities are 
said to be about $3,000. 


SHERRI’S SIX NEW SHOWS. 


Andre Sherri Productions, Inc., re- 
cently organized will launch six pro- 
ductions this season. 

The initial offering will be “The An- 
dre Sherri Revue of 1919,” described as 
a musical crazy quilt, with words and 
music by Andre Sherri and A. Baldwin 
Sloane. Rehearsals start next week 
and its metropolitan premiere is prom- 
ised Thanksgiving week. 

Second in line will be “The Love 
Child,” a Parisian drama of daring 
theme. 

In January a fashion extravaganza, 
“Femina,” upon which Sherri and 
Sloane will collaborate, will be offered. 
The costumes in this offering will be 
Parisian importations. Then will come 
a melodramatic farce by Edward Barry, 
entitled, “It Takes a Thief.” Then will 
be shown a musical comedy, “Knights 
of Bagland,”’ and another drama for 
which the title has not been chosen, 


‘Smilin’ Through,” for Jane Cowl. 

Jane Cowl’s new piece is called 
“Smilin’ Through,” of which Allan 
Langdon Martin is the author. It is 
described as a fantastic comedy. 

Her supporting cast include Orne 
Caldara, Henry Stephenson, Ethelbert 
Hales, Marion Bertram, Charlotte Gran- 
ville and Elaine Inescourt. 


“FOOLS” IN PHILADELPHIA. 
“The Brotherhood of Fools,” the Wil- 
lard Mack play which was originally 
named “Logical Larry,” is scheduled to 
open at the Little Theatre in Philadel- 
phia. The congestion of time is respon 
sible for this arrangement being made, 
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NEWS OF THE DAILIES 


George Smith, managing editor of the New 
York “Evening Sun,’’ will become managing 
editor of the New York ‘‘Tribune’’ Nov, 3. 
Garrett Garet, at present managing editor of 
the “Trib,” will continue as assistant editor, 
although he will leave New York for a brief 
vacation first. Succeeding Smith on the ‘‘Even- 
ing Sun’’ will be Norman Rose, who for a 
number of years has been assistant night city 
editor of the ‘‘Morning Sun.”’ 


Al Woods hasn’t a single poster on any of 
the billboards in Greater New York advertis- 
ing any of his four attractions. He will devote 
the extra money to newspaper advertising. 
His opinion is that mankind likes to stretch 
the neck forward as when reading a paper, 
instead of backward as when contemplating 
the announcement on a billboard. 

The case of Weber & Fields against Adele 
Rowland was settled out of court, Oct. 16, with 
the ayment of $5,000 to Miss Rowland. The 
plaintiff endeavored to recover $15,000 from the 
comedians for their failure to pay her $600 a 
week for a 2%5-week engagement in ‘‘Back 


Again.”’ 


A valuable chronological record of the theatre 
and other rare books of past centuries with more 
recent volumes on eminent actors from the lib- 
rary of the late Evert Janson Wendell, of New 
York, were purchased by representatives of Co- 
lumbia and Michigan universieties at an auction 
sale last week. , 


R. H. Burnside was re-elected Shepherd of the 
Lambs at the annual election last week. Other 
officers elected were Irvin S. Cobb, boy; Henry 
Smith, treasurer; Charles A. Stevenson, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Edwin Milton Royle, 
recording secretary. 


A lawsuit for infringement is threatened by 
Mrs. Keadrick and Laura Hinckley, authors 
of “Another Man’s Shoes.’" Edgar Lewis has 
a feature picture which he calls “Other Men's 
Shoes,’”’ which the authoresses of the play claim 
encroach on their rights. 

Commissioners in a report filed with the Cor- 
poration Counsel’s office in Brooklyn have made 
awards aggregating $1,457,248.55 for the property 
taken at Coney Island from the Dreamland Co. , 
and the Prospect Park and Coney Island Rail- 
road Co. for Dreamland Park. ! 


Public and private schools are reserving large 
seat sections for their pupils at the Belmont. 
Half the theatre was taken this week by students 
from the Julia Richmond High School, who en- 
joyed “Boys Will, Be Boys,’’ the new Irving 
Cobb play. 


The Popular Productions, Inc., who are spon- 
soring Murille Ostriche in ‘‘The Dream Girl,” 
have another piece by the same authors, Arthur 
King and Walter Irving, awaiting production. 
It is tentatively titled ‘‘The Little Admiral.” 


Kathlene Martyn will make her first appear- 
ance on the stage in this country in Charles 
Dillingham's ‘‘The Night Boat,’’ by Anne Cald- 
well and Jerome Kern, which will be placed in 
rehearsals this week, 


After selecting a cast for his production of 
“Shavings’’ and holding them ready to begin 
rehearsals for several weeks, Henry W. Savage 
has recast the piece. 

Madison Corey has ended his duties as a dl- 
rector of entertainment for the soldiers in France 
and with Thomas Stack will present on tour the 
musical comedy, *‘The Grass Widow.’’ 


Max Marcin and F, S. Isham have written a 
three-act play entitled ‘“‘The Daisy Pushers,’’ 
which John Golden has under consideration just 
now, 

Marie Nordstrom sailed last week for London, 
Where she opens a vaudeville season for Sir 
Oswald Stoll. Miss Nordstrom's,daughter accom- 
Panied her. 


William Harris, IJr., will present Frank Con- 
Troy in Lennox Robinson’s play, ‘The Lost 
Leader,” at the Greenwich Village in the near 
future. Rehearsals will start this week. 


Edna Thomas, singer, arrived from Europe last 
Week after working with the ‘‘Y’’ among the 
concentration camps of the soldiers for the last 
months, 

Edith Day is to star in ‘‘Irene,” a new 
musical comedy by James Montgomery, shortly 
to come to the Vanderbilt after opening in 
Washington. She was in ‘‘Going Up” last year, 


Valll Valli will be in the cast of ‘‘Miss Mil- 
lions,"" by Raymond Hubbel! and Guy Hardy. 
R. H. Burnside, of the Hippodrome, will direct 
the production, 


The Sargent portrait of the late Sir Henry 
Irving was bought by A. Swann for $500 when 
the Evert Jansen Wendell collection was sold at 
auction. 

“Betty Be Good,’’ the new musical comedy by 
Harry B, Smith, with music by Hugo Riesenfeld, 
had its premiere at Stamford last week. 


Eddie Leonard celebrated his birthday last 
week by giving a party for the members of the 
‘*Roly-Boly Eyes’’ Co. The next night they gave 
him one. 

Lou Tellegen will begin a road tour November 
10 in ‘‘Heart of the Forest,’’ which he has wrii- 
ten in collaboration with Andor Garvey. 


Ed Wynn will be starred by B. C. Whitney in 
“Ed Wynn's Carnival,’’ opening Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Walter Hast announces that he will bring Sir 
John Hare to America for a brief tour in “‘A 
Pair of Spectacles.’’ 


Two offers have come to Abraham Levy for 
the London rights to ‘“‘The Little Whopper,’’ the 
Harbach-Friml Dudley musical comedy. 


German managers are negotiating to produce 
John Drinkwater’s play, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ in 
Berlin. 


An operetta is being written for Lillian Rose- 
dale and Vivienne Holt, who are now with Mc- 
Intyre and Heath. 


Otis Skinner has begun rehearsals of ‘The 
Rise of Peter Barbon,’’ a comedy by Jules Eckert 
Goodman and Maud Skinner. 


The Theatre Parisian will begin its Belmont 
Theatre season early next month. ; 


Michael Fokine, Russian dancer, will stage the 
dances in *“‘Aphrodite’’ for Morris Gest. 


“LADY IN RED” SUIT. 


Edward Clark has retained his attor- 
neys, House, Grossman & Vorhaus, to 
bring legal action against John P. Slo- 
cum and Andersoa T. Herd, producer 
and “angel,” respectively, of “The Lady 
in Red” last season, for services ren- 
dered in “doctoring”’ the piece. Clark’s 
name is not bille¢ as one of the authors, 
but he had considerable to do in re- 
vising the script, for which services he 
was to get a box office percentage. 

No summons and complaint have 
been drawn up or served on the de- 
fendants as yet, the plaintiff, therefore, 
furnishing no details as to the Slocum- 
Herd duo’s breach of written or verbal 
covenant, these facts, however, to form 
the basis of a forthcoming action. 


LITTLE THEATRE’S CAPACITY. 


The Little Theater will not reopen un- 
til around Thanksgiving. The house, 
now under lease to Oliver Morosco, has 
been in process of remodeling and en- 
largement and when it again opens will 
seat 620, as against a former capacity 
of 299 seats. Upon completion of the 
work the offices of Winthrop Ames will 
be again located in the Little Theatre. 

Because of the capacity being lifted 
above the 300 mark an alleyway had to 
be provided for in accordance with the 
building regulations. For that reason 
the property next door was acquired. 


STAGES REAL PROPOSAL 
Los Angeles, Oct. 22. 

Fred Greenwood, a wealthy clubman 
here, has broken his engagement to 
Maude Fulton, author of “The Brat” be- 
cause, according to newspaper men who 
have been chasing down the story, “Miss 
Fulton is using my proposal in the new 
drama which she is writing.” 

Mr. Greenwood made the statement 
with feeling. A few days ago Miss Ful- 
ton denied that she had been engaged, 
but later admitted the truth of the 
rumor. 


Fidelity Election Call. 

A general meeting has been called by 
the Actors’ Fidelity League for the pur- 
pose of electing a second vice president 
and amending the constitution, on the 
afternoon of Nov. 25. 

The choice of a second vice president 
will probably fall to Howard Kyle. 
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OUTRIGHT BUYS FOR CUT-RATES. 

This week a tremendous innovation in 
the selling of cut-rate theatre tickets 
took place with the insistence on the 
part of the Shuberts that the cut-rate 
agencies take an outright buy on certain 
of the houses. The outright buy and the 
issuance of a guarantee that a certain 
number of seats means the entire elimi- 
nation of returns from the cut-rate 
agencies. 

The Leblang agency, which is the big- 
gest operating in the cut-rate field, will 
be hit particularly hard by the new 
order. The insistence on the part of the 
managers that no cut-rate returns be 
handled will mean that the cut-rate 
places will have to pass up the “dumps” 
that will come from the hotels and dis- 
pose of their own stock ahead of the 
better located seats which come in at a 
late hour. 


TAKEN OUT DOING $8,000. 

When “The Five Million” leaves the 
Comedy Saturday, for Chicago, it will 
stand out as a startling illustration of 
present Broadway show business. It 
is leaving with an $8,000 gross to its 
credit weekly. 

Comstock & Gest decided to withdraw 
the show, believing the Shuberts could 
obtain another attraction for the Com- 
edy which could go above the $8,000 
mark. Yesteryear an $8,000 gross. 
would have meant a run. Seldom is it 
that the move out figure for 2 $2 show 
is set over $5,000 on the week. 

Coming into the Comedy Monday is 
“Fifty-Fifty, Ltd.,” a three-act musical 
comedy, the first try of the Scibilla 
Theatrical Enterprises. In the company 
are Herbert Corthell, Gertrude Vander- 
bilt, John Slavin, Barrett Greenwood, 
John Newcombe, Gosman Sisters, 
Frank Margaret McNulty, 
Elise Douglas, Doris Ardeb. 

The music is by Leon DeCosta, book 
and lyrics by Margaret Michael and 
William Lennox. 


“YOUNG MAN’S FANCY” CLOSING. 

With the chances of continuing at 
the Playhouse proving very slim, “A 
Young Man’s Fancy” is reported on the 
way to the storehouse. 

George C. Tyler, the producer, has a 
four weeks’ contract for the house, and 
the flood of offers from managers ask- 
ing him for the open time was scarcely 
amazing in view of present conditions. 

While it was undecided late Satur- 
day what attraction would come in, the 
strongest bidder «at the time for the 
house was John lL. Golden. Overtures 
were made for the continuation cf 
“Thunder,” at the Playhouse, but were 
turned down cold, the preference being 
given to one of the road shows waiting 
to hit Broadway. 


“ONLY BATHTUB IN FRANCE,” 
Boston, Oct. 22. 

Mary Young, leading woman of the 
Craig players, in a talk given by her at 
the Arlington Theatre on her experiences 
as an actress across the pond during the 
late unpleasantness, gave herself credit 
for discovering the “only bathtub in 
France,” 

Miss Young also stated the attitude of 
the Y. M. C. A. was not entirely cordial 
to the actors and that they were prac- 
tically never invited to their mess. 


“BIG CHANCE” CLOSED. 


A. H. Woods’ production of “The Big 
Chance,” with Mary Nash in the lead, 
was sent to the storehouse after closing 
Saturday in Detroit. 

From the beginning of its tour the 
piece did not show tendencies of doing 
“big,” but in its last week in Detroit it 
played to bigger receipts than at any 
other time while on the road. The lack 
of interest shown at this time in war 
plays was responsible for its closing. 


Jack Haskell Here. 

Jack Haskell arrived in New York last 
week from London, en route to Australia, 
where he goes to produce “The Bing 
Boys on Broadway” for J. C. William- 
son. He will remain in New York for 
another week looking for acts of all 
descriptions to appear in big revues, 
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OPERA SINGERS UNDERPAID. 


Boston, Oct. 22, 
In a story printed in the local Hearst 
paper during the week, and which may 
or may not have been inspired by a 
press agent, John O'Sulllivan, tenor of 
the Chicago Opera Company, who filled 
an engagement in concert in this city, is 


quoted as saying that opera singers. 


would soon be demanding higher sal- 
aries. He is claimed to have stated that 
artists in the United States are fairly 
well paid, but abroad the situation is 
very bad because of the overturn in the 
cost of living. O'Sullivan, however, is 
said to have stated he did not believe 
the sfhgers would form a union like the 
actors or the policemen, 

The five Italian singers who came here 
to join the chorus of the Chicago Opera, 
and who were held up by the immigra- 
tion authorities on the ground that they 
were contract laborers, were released 
when Washington reversed a decision of 
a board that sat on their cases hefe. 
Those who were detained were Riccardo 
Alferi and his wife, Isira, Anedeo Ar- 
duini, Robert Adorni and Armondo Fran- 
zoni. All have played engagements in 
this country before. 


YIDDISH CO. ON COAST. 
San Francisco, Oct. 22, 

The Grossman Players, presenting 
American stock plays in Yiddish at the 
Valencia Theatre on Friday and Sun- 
day nights every week, are doing @& 
profitable business with prices up to 
$1.50, and this despite the poor location 
of the house and the fact that the play- 
ers arc paid a full week’s salary for the 


two performances given. A greater por-. 


tion of the patrons include San Fran- 
cisco’s leading and wealthiest citizens, 
and if a theate could be secured in the 


Fillmore district (Jewish neighborhood) , 


Yiddish shows could undoubtedly be- 
come a permanent institution in this 
city. The members of the company in- 
clude Samuel Grossman, Helen Gross- 
man, Morris Karp, Fannie Grossman, 
Louis Nusbaum, Cilie Frankel, Bella 
Lawrence, Louis H, Karp, Max Spiegel- 
man, Grace Frankel and Irving L. Grosse 
man. 


SOTHERN-MARLOWE SUCCESS. 


The success of E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe at the Shubert with a 
revival of Shakespeare, figures as one 
of the outstanding features of the sea- 
son thus far. The stars have drawn a 
daily box office line and the takings in- 
dicate a gross for the four weeks of 
their engagement of $100,000. The en- 
gagement is priced at $3 top nightly, 
there being no Wednesday matinee. 

The stars leave for the road at the 
end of next week, their route calling 
for two weeks in each city, no longer 
being allotted for Chicago. Their busi- 
ness thus far about doubles the take 
ings of their last previous appearances 
here. 


TO SING IN NEW OPERA. 


Italo Montemezzi, composer of “La 
Nave,” leaves Genoa Oct. 17 and is ex~ 
pected here early in November. “La 
Nave” is a new opera which will have 
its premiere when the Chicago Opera 
opens its New York engagement at the 
Lexington on Monday, Jan. 19, 1920. 

Sailing with Montemezzi on the Duca 
delgi Abruzzi are Titta Ruffo and Carlo 
Galeffi, both singers, engaged with the 
Chicago Company. 

The book of the new opera has been 
supplied by Gabriel D’Annunzio. 


“Just a Minute” in Sy~acuse. 
Syracuse, Oct. 22. 
John Cort’s “Just a Minute” will have 
its second premiere here tomorrow 


(Thursday). In the reorganized com-. 


pany are Duke Cross, Percy Pollack, 
George Moore, Billy Clark, Mabel 
Withee and May Vokes. 

The show is due to open at the Cort, 
New York, next week. 


Short Work of It. 

Walter Wanger'’s production of “The 
Purple Slipper” opened on Monday of 
last week in Scranton and closed in 
Trenton on Saturday- 
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SHOWS IN PHILLY. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22. 
The Shubert “Gaities of 1919” and 
“The Little Blue Devil” joined the list 
of musical shows here this week, di- 
viding some of the heavy play “Sinbad” 
and “Scandals of 1919” have been en- 
joying. Business for some reason or 
other, however, was a bit off Monday 
night and David Warfield, who is play- 
ing a return date here after many years’ 
absence in “The Auctioneer,” was the 
only show in town that registered any- 
thing like a sell-out. : 
The most noticeable drop was at the 
Shubert, where Al Jolson and “Sinbad” 
are now in their seventh week, and at 


the Forrest, where George White and 
his “Scandals” are closing up a four 


weeks’ run that has been decidedly 


profitable. The Jolson show, which has 
been getting around $28,000 a week re- 
cently, will likely drop to around ¢22,- 
000 unless business takes a hop toward 
the end of the week, while White's 
show, that has been holding up around 
the $20,000 mark, will do well to take 
down three or four thousand less. “An- 
gel Face” next week. 

“Gaities of 1919” opened at the Chest- 
nut Street Opera House and at the $2 
top scale now in vogue had around 
$1,600 in for the first night. The show 


was €ery well liked, however, and is of 


the sprightly kind that is popular just 
at present, and, being liberally boomed, 
it ought to pick up steadily. The press 
comments were favorable. 

The opening of “The Little Blue 
Devil,” at the Lyric was not so good, 
getting only a light start. This may 
have been the result of advance criti- 
cisms of the piece at Atlantic City and 
other “tryout” points. The piece is 
still in need of a lot of work, and the 
retouching is expected to bring im- 
provement in the show as well as busi- 
ness. Bernard Granville and Lillian 
Lorraine are given personal credit for 
drawing what business has been done 
so far. The piece is here for two weeks. 

Of the dramatic shows, “The Auc- 
tioneer” is getting the big play, with 
the house crowded nightly and the 
“specs” reaping a harvest in the rush. 
Margaret Anglin opened at the Broad 
in “The Woman of Bronze” to a very 
select and well pleased audience. The 
emotional actress aroused her patrons 
to enthusiasm at times and her tri- 
umphant return should get her some 
good business, Walter Hampden is 
giving a series of matinees at the Broad 
in “Hamlet” tq fair business. ‘“Petro- 
leum Prince,” with Louis Bennison fea- 
tured, follows Warfield, who is in his 
final week at the Garrick. 

“39 East,” which had three or four 
weeks of good business at the Lyric, 
was moved over to the Adelphi to make 
room for “The Little Blue Devil.” The 
Crother’s comedy will remain at the 
Adelphi for two weeks more, or possi- 
bly longer, unless the Shuberts can 
switch something else in. 

The Walnut, which enjoyed a week 
of capacity business with “The Ojid 
Homestead,” getting something like 
$7,000 at popular prices with the Den- 
man Thomson success, has a lurid 
drama called “The Revelations of a 
Wife” this week. The piece opened to 
a good night’s takings Monday and 
will probably do a ffir week’s business. 
“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath” comes next 
week. 

“The Miracle Man” (film) which op- 
ened at the Metropolitan opera house 
Saturday night is the big draw of the 
week. The picture has been playing to 
a turnaway at both evening perform- 
ances with a heavy play at the mati- 
nees. It is reported the picture played 
to something over $2,000 Saturday night 
at two shows and did almost as much 
on the day on Monday. The price is 
25c. at matinees and 25-50c. scale at 
night. 

The tremendous business Monday 
was given as a reason for the general 
falling off around town, particularly 
among the “pop” vaudeville and “mov- 
ies,” which suffered generally, 


THREE NIFTY FLOPS IN CHI. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Within the past month Chicago has 
seen three rather dismal failures. The 
first of these was a new play called 
“Midnight,” by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Janney, which opened at the Olynypic 
and ran three slim weeks. 

The second flop was “A Regular Fel- 
ler,” which this week ends three lean 
weeks at the Blackstone. The excellent 
acting of Ernest Glendinning and James 
Bradbury could not succor the hope- 
lessly impossible play. 

The third on the list of might-have- 
beens was the A. H. Woods production 
of “The Bashful Hero” by Harold 
Brighouse. This, like “Midnight” 
had its metropolitan premier here. Al- 
though the critics oozed good will and 
Truex scored as he always does with 
his consummate comedy, it was with- 
drawn after two emaciated weeks at 
the Princess. 


BRADLEY HELPING ACTORS’ FUND. 

William Bradley, the owner of furni- 
ture and property studios, has hit upon 
a laudable plan to aid the Actors’ Fund. 
In supplying furniture for various bene- 
fit performances the usual charge is 
made (average around $25), but all the 
profits are turned over to the Fund, a 
nominal $5 being retained for expenses. 
It is figured that this will add several 
thousands to the Fund, and Mr. Brad- 
ley’s lead may be followed by other 
dealers. 

Mr. Bradley sold his branch studio 
opened at Los Angeles about a year ago 
to several coast men supplying sets for 
pictures. The agreement calls for Brad- 
ley to remain out of the coast field for at 
least one year. 


“HAPPENS TO EVERYBODY” OUT. 


The Parks Production Co. has pur- 
chased the rights to the comedy drama 
‘It Happens to Everybody,” by Harry 
Sheldon, from Billy Munster who pro- 
duced the play at the Park, New York, 
last season. The show is scheduled to 
open at Pittsfield, Mass., election day 
and following several one-night stands, 
will open the following Monday for two 
weeks at the Walnut, Philadelphia. 

In the cast are Peggy Boland, Helen 
Courtney, Rollo Lloyd, Ernest Dudley, 
J. Hooper Wright, Walter Green, Frank 
Fowler, L. J. O’Conner. Frank McCoy 
is staging the piece. 


ALEXANDER IN NEW YORK. 

Alexander, the Mystic, who has been 
doing a road tour in the legit houses of 
the wilds with his own show, is due for 
New York. A. L. Erlanger heard of 
Alexander’s business en route and ar- 
ranged to place the one man show in a 
Broadway house. Just when the Alex- 
ander performance will reach New York 
has not been set. 

Last week at the Tulane, New Orleans, 
Alexander did $9,000. 


OPEN EQUITY MEETING OCT. 26. 

The Actors” Equity Association issued 
a call this week for a special general 
meeting to be held Sunday, Oct. 26, at 
2:30, in the ball room of the Hotel Com- 
modore. 

The meeting will be open to all mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession whether 
belonging to the A. E. A. or not. 


KELLY PRODUCING HIS PLAY. 


Cohan & Harris will not produce An- 
thony Paul Kelly’s new play, “The Phan- 
tom Road.” It is understood the author 
will personally finance the venture, 
which will involve an expenditure of 
approximately $60,000. 


MISS LARRIMORE’S SUIT. 
Francine Larrimore’s $2,000 damage 
suit against the “Some Time” company 
and Arthur Hammerstein, arising over 
the star dressing room and publicity 
squabbles last year, is scheduled to 
come up for trial within the month. 
The plaintiff's grievance lies is not 
being accorded the choice boudoir 
back-stage, in addition to having been 
slighted in the way of press ex- 
ploitation, 


FLECK CASE AGAIN. 

The case of William F. Fleck, one of 
the three musicians with “Katinka,” who 
were interned by Canada when the show 
played Toronto in 1917, has again come 
up for attention. The men were sent to 
an internment camp and efforts to secure 
their release were never successful. A 
complaint now comes from Fleck’'s wife, 
who resides in Hoboken, that after wait- 
ing in vain for two years, she now finds 
that her husband has been deported to 
Germany, leaving her with two small 
children. 

The matter again brings forth the 
trials of “first paper” aliens during the 
war. Fleck appealed not alone to Arthur 
Hammerstein but to Congressman John 
J. Eagan of New Jersey and a Hoboken 
priest. Through Mr. Eagan’s efforts the 
Department of State received advices 
from Canadian authorities as late as 
August of this year to the effect that the 
Dominion Government was perfectly 
willing to bring Fleck to the border and 
that if he was able to pass the immigra- 
tion restrictions, there was no objection 
to his rélease. But it was stipulated 
that if the man was not admitted to 
this country, Canada must be indemni- 
fied for the expense of transportation to 
and from the camp plus the cost of a 
guard. If he was admitted there would 
be no charge. 

It is understood that Mr. Hammerstein 
advised Mr. Eagan that he would be re- 
sponsible for any expenses incurred, but 
Fleck was deported nevertheless. The 
position of the wife is that she may be- 
come a public charge. She claims her 
husband had twice applied for final citi- 
zenship papers. 

The other musicians were also sent 
back to Germany. Since there will be 
no consular intercourse with Germany 
until the ratification of the treaty, it is 
unlikely that they will be permitted to 
land here, if allowed to leave Germany. 
It is not known if the new immigration 
restrictions..will affect first paper men 
after the treaty is accepted. 


ANOTHER ON 2D AVE. 

Max R. Wilner, associated with Sig- 
mund Romberg, is reported having ac- 
quired a new site and is about ready to 
begin the building of another theatre on 
lower Second avenue. 

With the deal going through, this will 
be Wilner’s third on that street. He has 
been interested in and is in a large 
measure responsible for the building of 
the Second Avenue Theatre, formerly 
David Kessler’s, and the National Thea- 
tre, which now bears the name of Thom- 
ashefsky's National Theatre. He is also 
associated with Maurice Scwartz in the 
Irving Place Theatre, playing Yiddish 
stock. 

It is probable that the new theatre will 
have a large seating capacity and is to 
be used for pictures. 


SHOWS IN LOS ANGELES. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 22. 

“She Walks In Her Sleep” opened to 
capacity at the Mason after that house 
had been dark for a week. Indications 
are a sell out for the whole week. 

“Billeted” was put on this week at the 
Majestic with Evelyn Varden in the 
leading role. 

“Civilian Clothes,” in its seventeenth 
week at the Morosco, is still selling out 
nightly. 


TINNEY PLACES “JIM JAM.” 

It is said Frank Tinney has arranged 
with Arthur Hammerstein to produce 
the piece called “Jim Jam Jeems,” 
written by Jimmy Duffy and Johnny 
O’Connor. 

The production is to star Mr. Tinney, 
and Mr. Hammerstein has it set down 
for early spring. 


Monroe Out of Luck. 

A slice of ‘The Passing Show of 1919” 
amounting in time to practically one and 
a half hours has been taken out prior to 
its opening. The process of slicing also 
cut George M. Monroe’s part entirely 
away, so that he has been dropped from 
the show, 


STOCKS OPENING. 

Otis Oliver opened: his stock at 
Rockford, Ill, this week. 

Elmer Buffham will hereafter direct 
the destinies of the Jefferson Theatre 
stock, Portland, Me., replacing Lawrence 
Doyle, who is seriously ill. 

The Otis Oliver Players opened in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., with Vada Heilman 
heading the company. “The Naughty 
Wife” was the opening. The organiza- 
tion will be a permanent Fort Wayne 
feature. j 

Harry Clay Blaney will open a perma- 
nent stock company at the Nesbitt, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., the end of next month. 

The Jewell, Woodcliffe, N. J.. opened 
this week with a stock policy under the 
management of George Dannroth. The 
Ruth Hall Players is the name of the 
company. Two bills a week will be of- 
fered. 

The Pauline McLean Players reopened 
the season in Akron, O., at the Music 
Hall, last week with “The 13th Chair.” 
Eddie Lilley is the leading man, 

The Empire Players, at Salem, Mass., 
have a new leading couple in Mabelle 
Estelle and Lyle Clement. 

The Kinsey Comedy Co. have taken 
possession of the Palace, Toledo. this 
season. “Our New Minister” was the 
opening attraction last week. 

The Henry Jewett Players of Boston 
will offer this and next week “The Irre- 
sistible Marmaduke,” a three-act comedy 
by Ernest Denny, for the first time in 
America. 

Charles E. Niggemeyer took posses- 
sion of thd Shubert, Milwaukee, Wis., 
this week, where his stock company will 
hold forth. Besides being lessee of the 
theatre, Mr. Niggemeyer will manage the 
company, hgaded by Marjorie Fostor and 
Arthur Ho'man. “Pollyanna” is the 
opening production. The preceding week 
the house was occupied by the Minturn 
stock. 


SHOWS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, Oct. 22. 

“The Boomerang,” which is making a 
secofd tour of the south, is currently at 
the Tulane, where it opened to capacity 
business. The company of this season 
is little removed from the last. Robert 
Conness still enacts the principal male 
role, while Lillian Coneord has Martha 
Wedman’s old part. 

The most promising member of the 
cast is Harry Harden. The appoint- 
ments have been freshened and the cos- 
tuming throughout is of the very latest. 
It looks like “The Boomerang” will make 
an excellent repeater from all theatrical 
angles. 


SAILING TO PRODUCE “ALIBI.” 


“The Crimson Alibi” will be produced 
in London by Arthur Bouchier, the 
actor manager. The production will be 
made for him by Mrs. Lillian Trimble 
Bradley, who sails Saturday on the 
Adriatic. She also made the production 
here for George Broadhurst, 


SHOWS CLOSING. 


The Bertinello Producing Co. that had 
a company playing the musical show 
“Glorianna” on the one-night stands in 
Pennsylvania, closed the show in Har- 
risburg Saturday. Wash. Martin was 
manager of the company. 

Newark, O., Oct. 22. 

Hughy Bernard’s “Glorianna” closed 
here Saturday with the company re- 
turning to New York. Mr. Bernard said 
he intended reorganizing the company 
and re-routing the show. 

Another “Glorianna” company with 
Fritzi Scheff has been appearing in this 
section, which informed the bucolic pub- 
lic of the facts with consequent depres- 
sion in business for Bernard’s show. 


DEATHS. 

Katherine Bamester, a picture act- 
ress, died in Chicago, October 16, as 
the result of an automobile accident in 
California some time aga,’ 
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“FAIR HELEN.” 
Boston, Oct. 22 
ndrew G. Galchas, the right hand man of 


-O-Comos, assistant in tricks, 
- les, who makes under to order, 
John F. Henry 

Orestes, t rascal gon memnon, 
Bertha Elvira 


henis, Scandalettes of a high order, 
Lillfan Kremer 

ris, a foreign the famous apple, 
James Harrod 
A Vestal Union Messenger.........-Effie Smith 
Ajax the First, a twin..........Percival Vivian 
Ajax the Second, another........Le Roi Operti 
Achilles and his iron heel...........Louts Dean 
gamemnon, very royal......J. Parker Coombs 
oF J. Menelaus, the husband.Harry Macdonough 

Bacchis, the Queen's maid and aide-de-camp, 

Stella Gilmore 


Phyryne, what a girl............-Helen Leonard 
Clio, a street dancer..............-Muriel Ridley 
Xeno, a boy...............-Alexander Umansky 

“Fair Helen’ was offered to the public for 
the first time on any stage by Richard Ordynski 
at the Majestic Oct. 20. It is described on the 
program as a musical fantasy, with the music 
by Offenbach and with Marcia Van Dresser as 
the prima donna. The book is by Austin 
Strong and the lyrics by Charles Hanson 
Towne. Joseph Urban ia responsible for the 
stage settings and.the costumes by C. B. Falls. 
The musical arrangement and direction by 
Milan Roder. 

Having thus disposed of the formality of in- 
troducing ‘‘Falr Helen,’’ ons passes on to the 
matter of describing just what and who “Fair 
Helen” is, and therein lies a task. For sel- 
dom has the stage of the late years produced an 
offering which beggars comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the ordinary sort more than this mu- 
sital fantasy does. It is aimost impossi>le to 
describe the show without going back to the 
days of long ago, all but forgotten by almost 
all those that attend the theatre today, and 
delving into the merits of this musical offering 
as it was presented on two continents 50 years 
ago, when the same Offenbach was responsible 
for the music and Meilhac and Halvey were 
responsible for the book and lyrics. 

However, the music is practically unchanged. 
And it can be said with considerable confidence 
that on other occasions this music was not 
played much better than {t was on the opening 
night, when a_ greatly augmented orchestra 
under the direction of Milan Roder allowed 
those who know how music should be rendered 
to indulge in the pleasant experience of hear- 
ing music of an opera played as an accompani- 
ment to the voices, and not being rendered in 
such a manner as te drown out the efforts 
of the singers. For this we have Mr. Roder 
to thank, and although there are places in the 
course of the orchestration where the tempta- 
tion is great to gallop away on the wings of 
music and leave the singers hign and dry to 
do the best they can he did not succumb. His 
leading was perfect, his orchestra well trained 
and intelligent. And so it can be said that in 
one very important particular ‘Fair Helen’’ is 
very much worth while hearing. 

Then there is the superb work of Joseph 
Urban, he who is so well known as a setter 
of stages and creator of scenic beauty, to ad- 
mire. In the memory of the writer there has 
never been a show presented in this city for 
a premiere, or for that matter any time, which 
contained more of scenic investiture wealth. 
Even the ‘most blase patron of the theatre 
could net help but gasp when the curtain rises 
on each of the three acts and unfolds to the 
gaze of the audience dreams of scenery. That 
wonderful touch of Urban’s which places on 
the stage everything to beautify and nothing 
to clutter up is apparent and here we have 
point number 2 in favor of this iatest produc- 
tion. 

In considering a musical fantasy one, of course, 
never should lose sight of the singers. In this 
show it is not possible to Yose sight of them, for 
outside of the chorus, male and female, which 
is purely a singing chorus and not a dancing 
one to any extent, Marcia Van Dresser, well 
known through her connection with the Chi- 
cago Opera, and James Harrod carry the bulk 
of the work. True, there are others in the 
company who possess fair voices and who have 
Meagre opportunities to make themselves heard, 
but Marcia Van Dresser and Harrod tower s0 
far above everybody else in the cast in this re- 
@pect that they are alone. She was in wonder- 
tul voice at the opening, outside of a few min- 
utes at the start of the play, when she was 
Just a bit nervous. Her qualifications outside 
of her singing for playing the role of the beauti- 
ful Helen are not in the class with her votce. 
In the scene where she does a bit of amorous 
acting with Harrod it is plain that she does not 
excel as an actress in this respect. As for 
Harrod, he fills the bill much better, but even 
he has an inclination to overact the part and 
almost burlesques the ‘‘grand passion.’’ 

As pointed out three really important phases 
{in which this offering is far above the ordinary 
Tun of theatrical attractions, the question natur- 
ally arises as to why it should not be given a 
blanket indorsement as something very much 
Worth while seeing from every angle. This 
absence of general approbation is due to the 
book, as it has been rewritten. In that book 
are contained many lines which are supposed 
to be humorous, Perhaps in a show on the 
burlesque stage they would be humorous, or 
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they might find a resting place in a show of 
the lighter musical vein which was popular a 
few years ago. But in ‘Fair Helen,’’ as it is 
presented today, with the wonderful music of 
Offenbach, the orchestration, the splendid sing- 
ing of the leads and Urban’s scenery, it has no 
place. In a@ musical fantasy is found humer 
that is at times a bit shocking and no better 
comparison could be found than to imagine a 
beautiful painting with just one most notice- 
able daub of mud on it. And something must 
be done about this, because with the humor 
of some of the lines and the qualities of the 
rest of the performance, it is to be wondered 
where an audience can be found which will be 
so adjustable that they can absorb and appreci- 
ate both. It is doubtful if such an audience 
can be found often. 

For instance, just to be specific and not let 
the impression be ‘created that such a com- 
plaint is based on imagination, consider the 
sensation of listening to the rendition of a 
splendid piece of operatic work and then hear- 
ing a low comedian say, when correcting the 
pronunciation of his name, ‘“‘The ‘louse’ is as 
silent as in prickly heat.’’ Why this remark 
and another about ‘‘birth control’ were ever 
allowed a place in this splendid performance is 
almost beyond human ken. It is safe to say 
they wall disappear. 

With the lyrics Charles Hanson Towne, editor 
of McCiure’s Magazine, has done good work. 
This is not open to much comment because such 
is and should be expected of him. : 

The show will live. But it will not live and 
grow to be a healthy offspring of such men as 
are responsible for it until the humor is brought 
up to a standard that rhymes with the rest of 
the production. Libbey. 


EVE AND THE MAN. 


Washington, Oct. 22. 
Walter Foster 
Alice Murray 
Mrs. Peggy Payter 
Madame McGuire 
Sampson 
Madge Helen Holmes 
Prank. Grover... NES 


The Maharajah Bharala.......... S. Miller Kent 
Harry Wallace 


Even if one were inclined to be most indulgent 
and sympathetic to the extent of trying to find 
all the good in this new play by Frederick 
Breugger that had its first metropolitan show- 
ing Monday at the Shubert-Garrick, the im- 
possibilities which even the keenest imagina- 
tion could not grasp would force the receiver 
to admit that the play will not do. 

The plot has to do with the idea of ‘‘thought 
transférence,’’ which can be swayed through 
some drug placed in the coffee served to the 
guests and then again by the will of the East 
Indian himself. 

The Maharajah Bharala, leader of his people 
in the Far East, is the son of a shiek and an 
English mother, the two bloods constantly con- 
flicting. He has a foster brother, son of his 
nurse, named Dowlah. As the play opens these 
two are visiting with the Markhams at their 
home on the Hudson near Tarrytown. Some 
five years previous Janet Markham had visited 
the home of the Maharajah, at which time he 
had fallen in love with her and this love had 
brought him to America. 

The opening shows.a house party with a 
large number of guests, including Madge 
Grover, a ‘‘vamp,’’ who although married, has 
been carrying on innumerable affairs. The 
Maharajah finds that Janet, the object of his 
love, is engaged and deeply in love with a 
Harry Swayne. After much talk the foster 
brother, Dowlah, has been requested by his 
master to prepare and serve the coffee. Dowlah 
puts the hasheesh into the coffee and while a 
’celloist, who is numbered among the guests, 
is rendering a solo the drug takes affect and 
shows to Janet the real thoughts of her lover 
and the ‘‘vamp,’’ they coming together in a 
long, passionate embrace. 

The rest of the guests have only a faint 
idea of what has taken place, but to Janet 
the power to see the “thought transference’’ 
is given and when the effects of the ‘‘seance’”’ 
has passed instead of the result that Dowlah 
had hoped it would have upon his master’s 
love, she resolves to fight for Swayne all the 
stronger. 

The rest of the story concerns the scoffing 
of the~-‘‘vamps’’ at the power of ‘thought 
transference,’’ the fight between the white and 
East Infliian biood of the Maharajah, whose 
power could make Janet come to him if his 
white blood would only permit him to use that 
power, and the determination of Harry Swayne 
to break with the ‘‘vamp,”’ with whom he has 
had an affair for the past five years. The last 
act shows the woman using all her wiles on 
Swayne, even coming to ‘1is room and throwing 
aside her negligee and exposing her intimate 
underclothing. Of course, at this point Swayne 
‘“‘falls,’’ and it is then that the conflict in the 
breast of the Maharajah is won by his white 
bioed and he makes the two of them see each 
other's thoughts. 

They go through the agony of having her 
husband shoot them beth, she ome moment 
pleading with Swayne to help her and the next 
telling him she only wanted the thrill of con- 
quest and he bitterly denouncing her. Finally 


* the Maharajah breaks the spell and she is 
convinced of the power of “thought trans- 
ference,’’ and says she has learned her lesson. 
Her husband comes by en the poreh outside of 
Swayne’s window, to whom she goes in tears. 
The Maharajah is happy in his self-sacrifice 
and tells Dowlah he will devote the rest of his 
life te the cause of his people. Janet comes 
and is folded into Swayne’s arms and the play 
is done. 

Helen Holmes as Madge Grover, the ‘‘vamp,’’ 
does particularly effective work in the final act, 
her emotional work touching the real depths of 
sincerity. Her work in the early part of the 
performance impresses one as being rather 
affected, but she won her audience when her 
big opportunity came. Ramsay Wallace as 
Harry Swayne, after he loosened up in the 
last act and threw aside his evident conceit, 
gave a good performance. 

S. Miller Aent, as the Maharajah, acted the 
part intelligently giving a performance that 
showed his deep thought in the drawing of his 
characterization. His evening dress clothes, 
which he wore throughout the play, were of an 
earlier period with the velvet collar and bone 
buttons and rather ‘‘jarred.’’ 


The comedy relief is introduced in the char- 
acter of Madge's father, DeReuyter, who comes 
uninvited to the house and is bound to follow 
his Gaughter, ‘‘who has married into society,’’ 
as he puts it. When he gets his drink of the 
drugged coffee his weakness for coffee and 
women is made more apparent and William 
Sampson, who assays the role, comes very near 
‘“‘stealing’’ the whole show with his excellent 
drunken impersonation. 

Walter Hast has given the production two 
beautifully artistic sets, the first being an im- 
terior of the Markham home, which is used 
for the first and second acts, and the last 
representing the sitting room in the guest suite, 
with the sect divided to show the porch outside 
the. window. The lighting effects were well 
handled. 

The entire production and work of the full 
east under the direction of John Harwood 
showed a sincere effort was put forth by all, 
and it is regretted that their efforts and the 
money expended could not Lave been put into a 
better and more plausible play. 

Because as it stands it is the worst that hag 
been here in many seasons. Meakin. 


THE DREAM GIRL. 


Atlantic City, Oct. 22. 

“The Dream Girl,’’ which came to the Globe 
Oct. 16, after a short two-day career in Tren- 
ton and Allentown, is destined to elther a rad- 
ical revision or failure. 

Arranged to exploit the abilities of Muriel 
Ostriche, a recent picture star, and elevate her 
to musical comedy levels, there seemed little jus- 
tification for the main purpose. An apprecia- 
tive and obliging first night audience found the 
show hard to take in liberal doses. 

But Paul E. Burns, as chief comedian, proved 
to have enough nimble wit and clever comedy 
to make his catchy sayings fill many a void in 
the poorly staged series of musical hitches, 

Mr. Burns does things in a hesitating way, 
is uncertain of speech, and generally likable for 
his expectant phases. Through broad-rimmed 
specs he looked at his audience and drolly let 
slip laugh-provoking statements that one sus- 
pected were more original with him than with 
the author. Some of them were unduly broad, 
but they were the success of the evening. With- 
out Mr. Burns there would have been no show. 

Miss Ostriche is a demure, right-haired, pretty- 
eyed young woman, with attractive ways, a fair 
voice and a very small amount of dance ability. 
Why she should be starred or even featured we 
are at a loss to know. Last night she was vir- 
tually one of the chorus. For ourselves we pre- 
ferred the comely ways of an Atlantic City girl, 
Fay Tunis, who could actually sing and dance, 
and knew a little about comedy. 

The “Dream Girl,”’ is a show of latent possi- 
bilities and will stand vast improvements. There 
is pep and vivaocity to the chorus, good comedy 
to much of the story, but the whole is pulled 
apart by empty stage periods and too much talk 
by the princip:ls, who are mostly inferior to the 
abilities of the chorus. 

The music is by two unknowns, Walter Irving 
and Arthur C. King, who also claim the book 
and lyrics. They are best in jazz numbers, nrffel- 
ody does not seem their lot. The best number is 
‘‘Jazz Bo Bilues,’’ where the trumpets and drums 
have their innings with heroic success. 

We believe in ‘‘The Dream Girl’’ plus produc- 
tion, staging and a better cast of principals, 
Mr. Burns éxcepted. 


POOR MAMA. 


San Francisco, Oct. 22. 

Following two weeks %n the road to record- 
breaking business Tom O’Day presented Trixie 
Friganza at the Curran Sunday night in ‘Poor 
Mama,” a three-act farce by Eimer Harris, with 
frequent musical interruptions by Jean Havez, 
The show was staged by Burt Wesner. The 
scenery was by Edwin Flagg, the musical direc- 
tor Leo Flanders. 

Miss Friganza plays a wealthy widow with 
five children. Her age (in the play, of course) 
is 42, but she poses as 29. She goes to New 
York for a good time before succumbing to 
age, becomes infatuated there with a young man 

25 years old, and comes back to Pasadena for 


the marriage ceremony. There the entire action 
takes place, 

The first act is the exterior of a home, set in 
a grove of orange trees, the second the same, 
and the third an interior. The punch is in the 
firat act, the situation getting laughs fast and 
furious. The fast pace, however, does not, last 
through the succeeding acts, which need building, 
especially the second act finale. The third act 
runs short and is in need of strengthening. 


The funniest section is the first act’s finale, 
when the birthday cake candles expose the true 
age of the bride. The entrance of the children, 
of whose existence the suitor is unaware, also 
provide merriment, They enter one by one. An 
example of the dialog is where Miss Friganza 
says that if her husband hadn't weakened she 
might have had ten children. She declares that 


with care a new husband should last a lifetime, 


Feigning death at the end of the play, Miss 
Friganza discovers her suitor’s true motive, 
kicks him out and promises to marry the Sen- 
ator who lives next door, a part played credit- 
ably by Burt Wesner. 


The song, “‘If You Love Me Close Your Eyes,"’ 
used in all three acts, is the most likely success, 
with “A Bungalow in Loveland” also standing 
out. “A Movie Alphabet” and “Under the 
Syrian Sky"’ were other good numbers. The only 
published number used was ‘‘That Wonderful 
Mother of Mine.’ The childreh sing it to Miss 
Friganza while they alone occupy the stage, 
and it fits in nicely with the finale, 

The shew is admirably suited for displaying 
Miss Friganza’s vaudeville characteristics, the 
village dance number giving an opportunity for 
her comedy burlesque dancing and better class 
hokum throughout. The Three Dennis Sisters 
as the daughters were attractive, and their good 
harmony singing registered throughout. George 
Banta as the husband was excellent, and Lillian 
Boardman as the movie actress acceptable. With 
obvious changes and cast improvement the show 
should develop into a success. Business is en- 


couraging. Jack Josephs. 


FRIVOLITIES OF 1919. 


Providence, Oct. 22, 
“Frivolities of 1919," which opened at the 
Shubert-Majestic Monday night with Nan Hal- 
perin as the outstanding feature, received a fine 
welcome from a big house. The first perform- 
ance went decidedly slow, however, and about 
the only fault Providence critics have to find 
with the offering is that it is too long, and that 
the public gets too much for its money. The 
first act did not end until 10.40 and the final 

curtain did not come until nearly midnight. 
According to critics there are 80 Inany heavy 
sets that scene shifters in their unfamiliarity 
could not keep pace with the program. One 
of the city’s best-known critics Says there has 
been a good deal of Mr. Ziegfeld’s steam stolen 
by G. M. Anderson for the “Frivolities.” When 
the production gets smoothed down a bit there 
is every chance that the ‘‘Frivolities’’ will be as 

successful as the ‘Follies’’ always have been. 


FANCHON AND MARCO REVUE. 


San Francisco, Oct, 22. 

The new Fanchon and Mareo revue, a revised 
edition of the former “Let's Geo,'’ opened at 
Ye Liberty, Oakland, Sunday, before an en- 
thusiastic audience. Rag, jazz and thirty 
beautiful costumed girls, including Wright's 
dancing girls, predominate. The numbers, ex- 
cepting ‘‘Mack Sennett’s Girls’ and ‘“De- 
butante,”’ are all new and written by Fanchon 
and Marco. The wardrobe and scenery are 
from the choicest of two former Casino pro- 
ductions, The outstandnig numbers are when 
the jazz bands plays ‘‘Let’s Go” and “Clothes,”’ 
The latter, led by Marco, displayed a wealth of 
costumery. 

The show as before consists of bits and nume 
bers and fewer vaudeville specialties, Fanchon 
and Marco, starred, lend a $2 atmosphere with 
exquisite dancing and surprise with singing and 
dramatic ability Harry Hines, featured as the 
principal comedian, scored a huge success with 
his blackface’ entrance, injecting continuous 
comedy bits throughout and holding the stage 
alone for 30 minutes near finale for shuw's 
comedy hit. 

Donalda Ayre adds considerable value to the 
class section with a real operatic voice, Dave 
Lerner stands out prominently. He is a big 
factor throughout in an excellent straight part. 
Other worthy efforts were supplied by Mary 
Lewis, a pretty ingenue, and Aileen Miller, a 
petite prologue girl. Mildred and Mayo dis- 
played cleverness as eccentric dancing pages, 
Phil Harris made a good souse character. 

The vaudeville held ‘‘Three Boys and a Girt’ 
and Grace De Winters, the last named substi- 
tuting for Nelson and Chain, whose arrival was 
delayed. She scored heavily, making a big hit 
with a dandy ventroloquist offering 

The show opens at the Currant next week at 
$2 top. Jack Josephs. 


“Betty Be Good” Opens, 


Stamford, Conn., Oct. 22. 
“Betty Be Good,” a new musical show 
offered by Charles Stewart and Lee 
Morrison, opened here Monday, dra wing 
nearly $1,500. 
The score by Hugo*Reisenfelt is ree 
garded as pleasant and distinctive 
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A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 


Produced at the Playhouse. Staged by Frederick 
Stanhope, 


Pickering, a Merivale 
Martin, a man servant............Harry Barfoot 
Handel, a Allworth 
Leftwich, a window trimmer....Alfred Kappeler 
Devine, another one. Walter Cc. Percival 
Costigan, a policeman............J. M. Kerrigan 
Congo, a porter......... Boyd 
Miss tentany, a window trimmer. . Mary Kennedy 
Miss Carter, still another..........Jessie Busley 
Laramy, a sculptor.............Howard Lindsay 
Mary Darling, his assistant.......Jeanne Eagels 
The Blonde Owens 
The Pink MOTZan Farley 
The Eugenie Blair 
A Sidney Elliott 
Ano Davidson 
The Giri ‘in . Viola Cain 
A D. Seymour. 
A Police Sergeant.... Self 


The most complete, immediate and hopelss flop 
ef the dramatic season, according to the verdict 
ef the first night audience. 

Surrounded with a Urban scenery, a cast of 
Glass, costuming scarcely ever surpassed in a 
theatre for good taste and artistic worth, housed 
im a fine theatre and attended by a select and 
numerous clientele, ‘“‘A Young Man's Fancy”’ 
died in its tracks. 

The book was so distorted in conception and 
exposition that at no time was there sympathy, 
at no time was the audience in harmony with the 
plot, even when the two principal players, 
Jeanne Eagels and Philip Merivale, artists of 
@istinction and power, had long love scenes to- 
gether. There were numerous legitimate laughs 
and many others, which were not intended by 
the author, John T. McIntyre. 

“A Young Man's Fancy’’ is an episodic thing, 
fm imitation of Schnitzler, Maeterlinck and Ibsen; 
it is intended to be poetic, but it isn’t even 
grammatical; it is meant to be ethereal, but it 
isn’t even romantic; it is built on vaporings, 
but it is heavy and vapid, and instead of being 
#tupendous, it is only stupid. 

stage waits puncture the progress a 
dozen times while scenes are being switched be- 
hind a weird Urban drop. On the opening night 
the curtains all went wrong, which seemed to be 
im the atmosphere. Had the changing scencs 
been on sevolving platforms a little speed might 
have saved some of the chill, as it was the long 
waits made the uneasy feeling cumulative and 
blew the breath of apathy over the following 
episodes when they finally came. 

The production cost $25,000 if it stood a nickel. 
George C. Tyler encased the worthless work in 
goms of the painter's, builder’s and costumer’s 
art. The intricable double sets before a show 
window and behind it, and the transitions from 
clothing dummies to humans piaying them were 
spectacular. 

But at no time was there a heart chug. And 
100 people never saw the third act who had 
geen the first two, while those who remained 
shrugged their shoulders and fidgeted nervously. 

The story, briefly, has to do with a poet (not 
even nearly human) who falls in love with a 
dummy in a show window and courts her in 
realms of his own fancy and has numerous idiotic 
adventures with her. Miss Eagels impersonated 
the figure and also played herself by a flimsy 
touch of plot whereby she was the model for the 
manikin. She was charming and subdued and 
Ophelia-like in her fragile gentility, and in a 
boudoir scene (every play has one, even a poetic 
dream) she was nearly nude and correspondingly 
bewitching. Merivale as the poetic ass was in 
the clouds, polished but a million miles from 
fiesh and blood, ineffective because his most sin- 
cere moments got laughs on the absurdities of 
the author’s diction and ideas. 

Walter C, Percival scored in a comedy part, 
mot fanciful, and Alfred Kappeler strung with 
him there. The remainder of the cast was well 
selected and could have made a sane book stand 
up. 

One hour’s work would make a_ successful 
knockabout farce out of this unsuccessful epic. 
If the story didn't take itself seriously, if it 
made the principal man a genteel drunk falling 
in love with a window dummy, bringing on 
complications, it would be a fine bedroom com- 
edy. As it is, like all poetry which isn't, it gets 
laughs that are the wrong kind. 


*“‘A Young Man's Fancy’”’ seems hardly to have 
@ chance to live a fortnight. Lait. 


ON THE HIRING LINE. 


Sherman Cyril Seott 
Mrs. Sherman Fessenden..... Laura Hope Crews 
Ronnie Oliver eoecenena John Blair 
Mrs. Billy Capron --»-Minna Gombell 
Mrs. Ritchie.. Josephine Hall 


“On the Hiring Line,’’ the third of the five 
plays tried out last summer in Washington, 
was brought to the Criterion Monday evening 
by George C. Tyler, who supplied this light 
and mildly amusing comedy by Harvey O’Hig- 
gins and Harriet Ford with a competent cast. 
Without it the play could hardly have got by, 
and Frederick Stanhope, who directed, must have 
realized this. As it was, he failed to eliminate 
John Blair's exaggeration of a simple enough 
role that should have counted for more; Cyril 
Scott's at times impatient delivery, and a hat 
and gown worn by Laura Hope Crews, a choice 
of appare] singularly unbecoming and out of 


keeping with her adept and delightful light 


comedy methods. 

As presented, this generally diverting failure 
to solve the servant problem may be considered 
as a series of duets. Vivian Tobin and Donald 
Gallagher, Minna Gombe]! and Robert Hudson, 
Sidney Toler and Josephine Hall all scored for 
Tyler, and of these little Miss Tobin is the 
most- interesting example of what the American 
stage is in need. She is not what admirers of 
the ‘‘Follies’’ type would call pretty. Her first 
impression raises in the mind a sense of regret, 


. and then, bit by bit, she builds up a charming 


and sincere impersonation of a young miss just 
out of school, an impression that lingers pleas- 
antly. 

The play itself is an example of how much 
better a comedy can be than a farce, for “‘On 
the Hiring Line’ might well have farce. The 
curtain rises on Sherman Fessenden sweeping 
the floors of the house. His daughter Dorothy 
is cooking breakfast, and step-mamma, who was 
an actress, has not yet come down. When she 
does, she doesn't like the country, and it is 
heard an actor, a former friend, is visiting in 
the house, much to her husband’s concern. She 
proposes to make the country an impossible 
place te live because of the lack of servants, 
but her husband determines to supply them. 
He hires two detectives to act as butler and 
cook and investigate a largely imaginary situa- 
tion. 

The second act begins with them very busy at 
their work. They discover something. Partic- 
ularly the man (Sidney Tobin) scores a take-off 
on the methods of investigators that cleverly 
misses exaggeration that would spoil the whole 
effect. What is in dispute is a love letter writ- 
ten long before by Fessenden to his wife. She 
wishes that he was still writing such letters to 
her, shows it to the actor, and he makes a copy 
of it to use in an act. The copy gets lost. The 
detective finds it. There you are. Almost farce, 


but luckily not quite. Leed. 
LONELY LIVES. 
(In Yiddish.) 

Katie .».Celia Adler 
Frau Anna Appel 
John Vockerat........ Ben Ami 
Halim. Isidor Elgard 
Vockerat....... Hyman Mysel 
Frau Lehman......+.+. Clara Langsuer 


For the first time in the history of the Yiddish 
theatre in Ameriea there is a concerted move- 
ment among a few energetic and enterprising 
men and women to bring before its public a 
theatre and everything that goes with it, a lit- 
tle nearer efficiency and the goal of real art than 
ever before. 

The movement is represented in a stock com- 
pany with Yiddish actors, duly engaged from the 
Hebrew ‘‘Actors Equity Association.'’ It calls 
itself The Jewish Art Theatre, and has taken 
up its headquarters in a small theatre that is a 
little out of the way of the congested Ghetto, 
and in the heart of what was once the center 
of the Tenderloin. It is no other than the Med- 
ison Square Theatre, standing now silently ex- 
cept for the occasional breath of life given it by 
managers, who seems to have no other alterna- 
tive when they engage it. 

At the head of this theatre of art is the con- 
servative, erudite Emanuel Reicher. He is not 
known if recollection may associate him with 
“The Weavers.’’ If memory may go a step fur- 
ther, he has given much to the American stage. 
The gift is represented in a daughter, Hedwig, 
and a son, Frank. And it would seem now that 
the man’s mission in life is that of a philanthro- 
pist—but a philanthropist of a totally different 
kind. It is the philanthropy of giving of himself 
and for a cause. 

A giance at Reicher’s influence as demonstrated 
in the performance of ‘‘Lonely Lives,’’ by Ger- 
hard Hauptman, finds a group of actors revers- 
ing the scheme of things. Without exception 
performances of Yiddish plays in any Yiddish 
theatre heretofore were a sad plight to look upon. 
It presented a deplorable condition m view of 
the fact that here were actors superabundantly 
endowed with talent, yet bringing it out in a 
manfier so crude that it become ludicrous. 

For the first time a performance given by Yid- 
dish players in New York seemed to approach 
any of the present attractions on Broadway. 
The change seemed almost a miracle. But there 
is a good reason. It is the first time that they 
have dispensed with the prompter, whose small 
box located in the center of the apron, always 
evoked an artificial note in the presence of the 
players. The prompted in the Yiddish theatre 
may or may not be dispensed with. But he has 
seldom failed to inflict a rasping note in any 
performance by the suppressed hissing of his 
voice, as he imparts scantily rehearsed lines to 
the artist. 

These actors, for the first time, acted in a far 
different manner than heretofore. They did not 
founder under poor direction as they were accus- 
tomed. Instead each had been advised what each 
had to say and how to say it by an expert. So 
that the result was an even performance pre- 
senting many effective pictures instead of, the 
customary incongruities. 

The surest test of their present efficiency seems 
unquestioned. For the play is one that drags 
interminably in five weary acts with a prologue. 


Still it held the interest of its audience through- 
out. 

The audience, too, in this instance, presented 
a singular change. Usually they are as: noisy 
as Italian standees at the opera. Sometimes they 
have been known to voice their disapproval in 
the midst of a performance. It’s all a matter of 
temperament. But they were unusually quiet, 
the silence breaking only when some actor won 
their favor by playing a scene efficaciously. 

It is doubtful, however, if the play has a 
chance of achieving popularity. It was written 
probably at a time when Haeckel and Darwin 
were then the idols of the intellectual world in 
Germany. And there are frequent» references 
made to their pictures decorating the plain walis 
of a living room, where the entire action of the 
piece transpires. 

It is briefly the story of a struggle between the 
growing generation and the older. The actual 
time of the piece dates back to thirty years. It 
was a peried when suffrage began making in- 
roads into the life of the European woman, and 
when the younger generation was beginning to 
feel the chains of convention or precedents estab- 
lished by their elders. 

The play goes on to describe the efforts of a 
group of people who discover their real selves at 
a time when religion and law can no longer undo 
that which youth inspired. So that a young man, 
the individualist type, realizing that he cannot 
get the intellectual companionship of his wife, 
meets after his marriage the emancipated type 
of woman. It is too late. The old-fashioned wife 
tries to hide herself out of the picture in her 
humiliation, 1 .t increases it by her unselfishness. 
The woman that had come into his life forces 
herself to go. The young man is left to what 
seems a dismal and flatulent future, and rather 
than live it out, ends his own life. Against this 
is a background actuated by his old-world par- 
ents, who suffer keenly as the tragedy increases 
in its tragic note. 

By far the honors of the evening went to 
Jechiel Golrsmith as the unobtrusive Braun. 
Here is a part relatively small against the larger 
speaking parts of the wife, husband and ‘“‘the 
woman in the case.’’ But the manner in which 
it was played, the inoffensive quietness, and the 
even tempo of his performance made it a strik- 
ing example of naturalness. 

Celia Adler, as the wife, proved herself an 
actress of a highly emotional type, arousing 
sympathy and pity for faults which she was not 
conscious of. Her performance went in a large 
measure to relieve the fatigue that the piece 
incurred. 

Excellent characterizations were also contrib- 
uted by Anna Appel and Hyman Mysel. In fact, 
one of their scenes aroused the audience to its 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

Henrietta Schnitzer as Anna Mahr, ‘‘the wom- 
an in the case,’’ proved disappointing, although 
in justice it must be said she worked like a 
Trojan to put the role over. It requires essen- 
tially a woman. with an equal amount of emotion 
as the gifted Celia Adler. It is a thought that 
if the parts were alternated, it might go a long 
way in improving the entire performance. In one 
big scene with unusual opportunities, fell entirely 
fiat. It is a vital part portraying the type of 
woman who is about to yield herself to passion, 
and her better nature or sense ~* honor, what- 
ever it may be called, warns her arainst taking 
as fatal a step. 

Played with a deeper consideration for its 
tenseness and with a will to lose oneself in the 
part, seems the only way to realize its possibil- 
ities. Instead Miss Maher seemed very conscious 
of playing before an audience, and this caused 
her to lose out. Playing to an audience is one 
thing, and played to one’s colleagues is another. 
The two seldom mix. Probably the same thing 
applies to Ben Ami in the part of the philosopher- 
husband. His principal fault is due to a step- 
ping out of the part, when duty seems to remain 
in the character every minute that he is needed 
on the stage. For all that, he got a good deal 
out of it. 

The law laid down by their union cannot take 
a principal from any company or manager who 
has engaged him. But if it were possible, then 
a change might be suggested in Maurice 
Schwartz, an actor of no mean ability. The late 
ter has appeared in the title role of Strind- 
berg’s ‘“The Father,’’ and the part as played by 
Ben Ami calls for a similar characterization as 
played by Schwartz in the latter play. The bita 
were adequately cast. 

Its only scene was a masterpiece of stage- 
manship. It was the interior of a living room 
of a family in Germany. It was in every sense 
a model. 

The play attracted the critica] attention of 
some of the dailies, while a pouring rain did 
not prevent Lou Tellegen, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Goodman, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Van Vechten 
(Fania Mariinoff), and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hof- 
fenstein, from coming down to the Garden, 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Arthur Shaw, ‘‘The Haunted Pajamas.’’ 

Bookings for the various stock organizations 
this week include Allyn Gillen, leads, for Lynn 
Players, Lynn, Mass.; Dan Davis, juvenile, 
for Nathan Appell Players, Reading, Pa.; 
Gladys Harebut, leads, Colonial Theatre Co., 
Lawrence, Mass.; Jerome Renner and Carrie 
Seatt, juvenile and ingenue, for Shubert stock, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank Farlow, for juvenile 
roles at the Bainbridge stock, Shubert Theatre, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Stuart Robbins, leads, 
for the Academy Players, Haverhill, Mass. 


“CHANCE EVERY GIRL TAKES” 
“A Chance Every Girl Takes,” a com-« 
edy drama by James Kalleser and Frank 


- Keeley, which Morris Wainstock will 


produce over the Klaw & Erlanger 
houses, has included in its cast George 
Smithfield, Blakely Ramsey, William 
Ware, Jos. J. Sullivan, Cris Gregor, Hen« 
rietta Goodwyn, Agnes Loftus, Ruth 
Burke. 

Harry Gaites will be business man- 
ager of the attraction, which opens Noy, 
10 in Paterson, N. J. 


REVISING “WELCOME STRANGER.” 

“Welcome Stranger,” the play by 
Aaron Hoffman, produced and shown 
last spring by Cohan & Harris, is being 
rewritten for the same firm by Mr. Hoff- 
man. 

It will be newly cast and again see 
the light within a couple of months. 


FOKINE RETURNING. 


Morris Gest is bringing over Michael 
Fokine to put on the ballet numbers in 
the production of “Aphrodite.” The lat- 
ter is now in London, where he has been 
in a iarge measure responsible for the 
after-war interest in the Russian ballet 
when it played to big business at the 
Alhambra early in the fall, 

Fokine's first appearance in thic coun< 
try was made when Otto HM. Kahn, in 
conjunction with the Metropolitan Opera 
first arranged for the appearance in this 
country of Serge de Diaghileff’s Imperial 
Ballet Russe. 

The Imperial Russian Ballet, as it was 
known here, lost over half a million dol-« 
lars on its tour, although Fokine was in 
a large measure responsible for its 
“artistic” success. 

As in the case of most ballet dancerg 
from Russia, he is a graduate of the 
school manitained under the Imperial 
regime. 


ROSA RAISA’S FEAT. 


Emmy Destinn, booked to make her 
first appearance with the Chicago Opera 
Co. opening in Milwaukee, became ill, 
and her place was taken by Rosa Raisa, 
who sang three performances in suc- 
cession. 

This was regarded as somewhat of a 
feat in the operatic world, since few 
singers have dared to appear three times 
consecutively. 


JUDGMENTS. 


The following is a list of the judgments filed 
in the County Clerk’s office. The first name is 
that of the judgment debtor, the second the 
judgment creditor: 

Georgette Georgin Film Co., Inc.; J, N. Ford 
et al.; $412.49. 

Lillian Walker Productions; New Rochelle Coal 
and Lumber Co.; $196.31. 

NM; Y. Hippodrome Corp.; R. J. Pomeroy; 
$265.75. 

Francis X. Bushman; J. F. Bushman; $1,500, 


CHAMBERLAIN ~ BROWN N STARS 


No. 1—HARRY K. MORTON and ZELLA 
RUSSELL 

To be featured in Edgar MacGregor’s ‘The 
Sweetheart Shop,” by Anne Caldwell and 
Hugo Felix. In writing for Mr. Morton, after 
writing exclusively for Fred Stone, Mitzi, 
Zelda Sears, Joseph Santley and others, Mis@ 
Caldwell has proclaimed him “the coming 
comic.” 

Mr. Morton and Miss Russell are exclusively 
managed by Chamberlain Browm 
No. 2—LUCILLE MANION. 
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VARIETY’S CHICAGO OFFICE 


PALACE, 
; Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Allan Rogers copped the honors in spite of 
his act rather than because of it. He has a 
tenor voice that makes Chauncey Olcott sound 
like # falsetto. A beautiful, irresistible voice 
which he squanders on a colorless routine. His 
make-up also is faulty, the grease paint is 
dabbed on in an amateurish way, and the even- 
ing dress is too correct for ease. The whole 
atmosphere of the act is too correct. Rogers 
would be a sensation as a stage singer singing 
gongs the customers could understand. As it 
was, his voice was of such transcendent excel- 
lence that he compelled enthusiasm and applause 
and stopped the show. 


Brodan and Silvermoon opened the show. The 
eanine contortionist attracted applause largely 
on his or her beauty. Frisco followed, damaged 
a bit by the early spot. It is hard enough to 
get a mention with a xylophone on any spot 
without having to face the handicaps of the 
stragglers. Frisco is using a woman plant 
whose sereechy request for the humoresque is 
productive of considerable comedy when she 
yelps the opening note te indicate which 
+humoresque she wants. 


Maude Earl and Co. repeated the success of 
their recent appearance at the State Lake. Miss 
Earl has gone to considerable expense to invest 
a straight singing act with eclat and deserves 
the applause which her elaborate staging helps 
her good voice ta, get. The act igs an artistic 
novelty in the best of taste. 

Burns and Frabito, irresistible wops as well 
known in Chicago as the rent, mopped up with 
Harry Holman and Co., garnering some of the 
laughs that were left over in a sketch which is 
largely a medium for the Maclyn Arbuckle 
technique of Mr. Holman. 

The Chinese jazz band (twenty) under direc- 
tion of Thos. J. Kennedy, was a noisy and wel- 
come novelty and made good on straight ex- 
cellence in band music, while an interpretation 
of Chinese stuff, played on Chinese instruments, 
was a nightmare in stage noise but unques- 
tionably genuine. 

Joe Morris and Flo Campbell, with Joe pull- 
ing most of his comedy in a box, were the com- 
edy hit of the bill, as they usually are. 

Espe and Dutton, a couple of versatile lads, 
fought gamely against the closing spot, and 
those who remained saw some clever routine 

Swing. 


GRAND, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Oct. 18. 

Business light in this dark house, in spite of 
a bill out of proportion in merit to the re- 
quirements of the section last week. 

The Hewitt Sisters opened the show with a 
costumed minuet. The orchestrians had to 
exercise restraint to keep from jazzing up-~the 
music on this graceful number. One of the 
girls comes back for ragtime toe dance, 
which was done gracefully and brought much 
applause. Then a solo dance by the other girl, 
preceded by a song not so well rendered, and a 
Hawaiian finish in which both of the young 
women get right down to Terpsichorean twists 
aimed to appeal to jazzy folk. The girls are 
rather clever dancers, pretty and although they 
tread sometimes on dangerous ground, never 
everstep the bounds of propriety. In a better 
atmosphere their act would go well. 

Terry and Fenton, man and woman, offered 
a colorless and at times inexplicable routine 
of gags, steps and songs, the man dressed in a 
sailor suit and the girl in a blue dress sug- 
gestive of honk-a-tonks. 

Brown and Demont ( olored) were an un- 
questioned hit, and would be in most houses. 
The big thing is the singing ability of the 
girl. She has a double voice which cannot 
miss. The soprano quality is not unusual, but 
when the girl springs her contralto she leaves 
"em all behind. 

Howard Martelle, in his humorous and capable 
Ventriloquil act, went very well, Mr. Martelle 
finding it difficult to appreciate the quality of 
his audience. The act is worthy of the big 
time, or at least to headliné the small big time, 
yet it is booked in a house where it is mani- 
festly impossible to get the best results for 
Q@ny but low quality acts. 

A noisy but harmonious ‘Dixie’ act, with 
@everal colored men and women, closed the 
show to great applause. 

Swing. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM WITH < 


Shicago, Oct. 22. 
Arthur Dunham, Chicago conductor 
and composer, left this week to tale 
the post of mi rector or yvoccph 
Sheehan's “Best English Opera Com- 
naga which opens its season Novem- 
er 2. 


W. G. Tisdale Recoverirg. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
William G. Tisdale, ma.ager of th 
Majestic Theatre, has been ill at the 
American Theatrical Hospital with 
lumbago, but is now recovering. 


END OF THE WILSON AVENUE. 
Chicago, Oct. °2. 

Incompetence has killed the Wilson 
Avenue Theatre. Since the death of 
its owner and manager, Mitchell Li- 
calzi, more than a year ago, the prop- 
erty, which formerly earned $40,000 a 
year for its owner, went from one fate 
te another, going through stock policy 
and cheap vaudeville without recover- 
ing its standing in the neighborhood. 
Now it is announced Morris & Co. 
banking interests have acquired the 
property and will replace the theatre 
with a bank building. 

The latest to operate the theatre was 
George Webster, who booked it with 
cheap vaudeville. 


WOODS DOES. MORE BY $10,000. 


Chicago, Oct. 22. 
The first seven weeks of “Up ‘In 
Mabel’s Room’ the Woods this sea- 
son was better by $10,000 than the first 
seven week. of “Friendly Enemies” .t 
the same house last season. 


REWRITING “BASHFUL HERO.” 


Chicago, Oct. 22. 
“The Bashful Hero,” Ernest Truex’s 
first starring play, which opened at the 
Princess Monday and was not liked by 
the criticis, although they gave Truex 
wonderful notices, is to be rewritten be- 
fore it is seen in New York. 


SPOTS A LAY. 


Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Frank Cruikshank, agent of: “Take It 
From Me,” which is breaking all rec- 
ords at the Studebaker, is probably the 
most conscientious worker in the busi- 
ness. He spends nine-tenths of his time 
looking for spots where lithos can be 
slapped. 

Last Thursday he broke up an auto 
trip to Milwaukee by finding a nice spot 
along the road where a billboard could 
be put. He insisted on stopping the car, 
called up the theater, gave minute direc- 
tions concerning the location of the spot, 
waited for the billposter and didn't start 
again until the billboard was on. 


Freeman Books the Grand. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
The Grand (colored patronage 
mostly) which uas been booked by Lev, 
Cantor, is now booked by Charlie Free- 
man in the association. 


Handers and Millis Featured. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
Handers and Millis,“dancing team, are 
featured in the billing and advertising 
of “Flo-Flo,” which began an engage- 
ment here at the Olympic this week. 


Margarets Replace Each Other. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
Margaret Mower has replaced Mar- 
garet Lawrence in one of the three prin- 
cipal roles in “Tea for Three” at the 
Lasalle. 


Frank ert With Courtenay. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
Frank Herbert will appear as leading 
juvenile with William Courtenay in 
the Chicago pr-.luction of “Civilian 
Clothes.” 


To Feature Nancy Fair. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
Nancy Fair, leading woman in “The 
Bashful Hero,” is to be featured in a 
new sno... which will open in New York 
in January or earlier. , 


“Tumble Inn” Opening. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
“Tumble Inn” will open at the Gar- 
rick in two weeks, Somebody's Sweet- 
heart” making .. y for it. 


Al Shean to Be Featured. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
" Al Shean, who has been playing here 
in “Flo Flo, is to be featured in a new 
play next s®ason. 
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STATE-LAKE THEATRE BUILDING 


Chicago 


CHICAGO DIVORCES. 


Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Mrs. Star Voorhees, a vaudeville ar- 
tiste, has sued George J. Voorhees, stage 
electrician, for divorce, asking the cus- 
tody of their two-year-old boy. Judge 
George F. Barrett, before whom the case 
was tried, indicated he would grant a 
decree. Mrs. Voorhees charges desertion. 
«Lenora Driscoll, in burlesque, is suing 
Samuel O. Driscoll for divorce, charging 
desertion. Attorney B. H. Ehrlich is rep- 
resenting Mrs. Driscoll. 

Harriet Healey was granted a di- 
vorce this week from Clifford Healey, 
by Judge Cooper. She charged deser- 
tion. Both are in vaudeville. 

Paul Denno, owner of the Six Stylish 
Steppers, sued his wife, Minnie, for di- 
vorce, charging her with desertion. 

Blanche G. Brown, stock actress, also 
charged desertion in her suit against 
Carl R. Brown. 

Benjamin H. Ehrlich was attorney 
for the plaintiff in all three cases. 


$20,730 GROSS BREAKS RECORD. 


.icazo, Oct. 22. 
“Take It From Me” broke all house 
records at the Studebaker last week 
with a grec of °20,730. 


ADAMS AND THOMAS BACK. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Rex Adams and Vera Thomas re- 
turned last month from service with 
the entertainment corps overseas, 
broke in their act at the American last 
week, and scored. 

It is the same act the team had 
broken in before the war, which they 
were ready to play on a tour when 
they both enlisted. 

It is estimated the act was seen by 
over 100,000 doughboys. 


OUT OF CAST ONE DAY. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Margaret Lawrence’s absence from 
“Tea for Three” was notable for its 
brevity. She left it Wednesday night 
last week, remained away Thursday 
afternoon, when Margaret Mower 
played her part, and returned Thurs- 
day evening. 

She is to remain in the cast indefi- 
nitely, it is announced. 


PRODUCER OF “DREAM SONG.” 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
There has been much discussion lo- 
cally as to the identity of the individ- 
ual who produced “The Dream S6ng” 
which is to open at the Central Music 
Hall tomorrow (Thursday). He is an- 
nounced as Charles F. Horner, who has 
in the past been connected mainly with 
Chautauqua and lyceum work. 


Wm. Morris Going to Coast. 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 
William Morris and Mrs. Morris 
passed thro-gh here this week on their 
way to Los Angeles. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 


fF. P. Shanley, of the Continental Hotel, was 
elected president of the California Elks’ Asso- 
ciation at the recent State convention, held at 
San Diego. 


James J. Corbett made a personal appedrance 
last Sunday night at the Frolic Theatre in con- 
junction with a picture which had him featured. 

Harry Leavitt has been added to Gilbert and 
Friedland’s professional staff. 


Orville Caldwell joined Guy Bates Post in ‘*The 
Masquerader”’ at Los Angeles last week. The 
engagement was through the Blake & Amber 
Agency. 

‘Three Boys and a Girl’’ have been engaged 
for the vaudeville section of Fanchon and 
Marco’s revue, ‘“‘Let’s 

Carrie Goebel Weston left last week for New 
York to resume her violin studies under the 
direction of Leopold Auer. 


Chet Wilson, for more than a year acting as 
doorman at the Casino Theatre, returned to the 
stage in his former cartooning act on the Hipp 
time. 


George Boyver is in advance of ‘‘Poor Mama,"’ 
the Trixie Friganza show that opened at the 


ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Oct, 22, 

The Orpheum this week has a well balanced 
and diversified bill. The headline act was Al- 
bertina Rasch and her dancers. This former 
operatic premiere danseuse presented excellently, 
together with her quartet of four girls, a series 
of dance creations. She is a Pole and she and 
pi assistants received a big meed of apprecia- 

n. 

Comfort and King did well next to closing, 
these blackface comedians holding the spotlight 
to good effect. The tenor singer especially 
scored heavily with a couple of ballads. Harry 
Norwood and Alpha Hall, appearing together, 
both registered individually with their bright 
talk and clever individual mannerisms. 

“‘Sweeties,’’ by William B. Friedlander and 
Will M. Hough, is a cleverly constructed farce 
with singing numbers interspersed and a good 
cast to interpret the song, talk and action. It 
scored a marked success. 

Kharum, the Persian pianist, is undoubtedly 
a novelty. He played to remarkable effect and 
was called back for numerous encores. He was 
second on the bill. The Melnotte Due closed the 
bill satisfactorily with a series of difficult wire 
feats. Jack Morrissey and his company of 
Australian whipcrackers opened, and they proved 
expert at manipulating it. Their stunt® drew big 
applause. 

“Not Yet, Marie,"’ the tabloid musical comedy, 
was in its second week, but proved as pleasing 
as ever, while James J, Morton with his hu- 
morous announcements of every act that ap- 
peared, was the life of the party. He got big 
laughs and was a favorite throughout. 


Jack Josephs. 


PANTAGES, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Oct. 22. 

Pantages this week has an attractive but 
quiet running show until the appearance of Shaw 
and Bernard, on next to closing, who delivered 
a punch with their talk of the Mosquito Trust. 
They drew big laughs throughout, while Shaw’s 
bailad, ‘‘Wonderful Mother of Mine,’ delivered 
in a beautiful baritone, and, incidentally, the 
only legitimate singing on the bill, was easily 
the hit of the show. 

‘‘Honeymoon Inn” was the headline act and 
closed the performance acceptably. There are 
nine people in this girl turn, with a light come- 
dian leading the numbers. The dancing ability 
of the cast stands out to remarkably good 
effect. 

Murray Livingstone pleased with a protean 
number, the Jew and miser characters getting 
most of the applause. Austin and Delaney put 
some pep into the early part of the program 
with some excellent dancing, including eccentric 
and acrobatic bits, but slowed matters up with 
an overdose of only fair talk. 

The Morton Jewel Four devoted too much time 
to song and talk and not enough to club jug- 
gling, the principal asset that puts them over. 
The Rials opened the show acceptably with 
a neat arrangement for exploiting ring stunts, 


Jack Josephs, 
HIPPODROME, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Oct. 22. 

The Hippodrome has an entertaining show this 
week. The Seven Males walked away with the 
honors of the performance. They have a good 
line of talk and a clever German comic and 
a good straight, finishing the bit with a tin 
whistle and piano playing. 

Sherman and Rose, a mixed team, delivered 
a fine brand of Russian dancing. The man was 
exceptionally good. Wenrich 4nd Dale, also a 
man and woman, got laughs even for old talk, 
but the man's excellent rendition of ‘*‘Wondere 
ful Mother of Mine’’ scored a hit. 

Leigh De “Lacey and his company, in a hokum 
farcical sketch, also won laughs with their of- 


fering. Frank and Clara Latour opened suce 
cessuflly with juggling and comedy magic 
stunts, while Tommasino’s Exposition Band 
closed in very good fashion, 

Bessie Love in “Over the Garden Wall’ was 


the picture feature. 


Jack Josephs. 


Curran this week, and which was reported to 
have done a record business on the one and two- 
day stands in the valley towns: John T. Conley 
is the manager with the show. 


The Casino, a musical comedy and vaudeville 
house, was the first to show the arrival of the 
King and Queen of Belgium on the screen.. The 
reel was part of the program for the first night 
show on the date the royal visitors arrived. 


Hazel Rand and Ada Anderson, of the Five 
Violin Misses playing the Ackerman and Harris 
theatres, left the act at the conclusion of the 
Hipp engagement last week, to return to their 
homes in New York. 


Harry Bush, coast manager for Giibert & 
Friedland, is making his firat trip to Los An- 
geles, visiting all important points en route. 


Harry Wakefield, champion billiard player on 
the coast, gave a farewell dinner to George 
Hall on the eve of the tatter’s departure for 
Australia on the Ventura last week, 
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Jack Trainor and Co. (5). 
“Help” (Comedy Playlet). 
24 Mins.; Full Stage. 
Fifth Avenue. 

We've been hearing a lot about Jack 
Lait and Lait’s acts—those he writeg. 
Seeing some of them failed to convince 
that the Chicago master of the short 
story was a whale of a vaudeville au- 
thor. But after seeing Jack Trainer in 
“Help” we are entitled to a change of 


opinion. Lait has some other good ones. 
He says so himself, which is pretty good 
from him. The others aren’t playlets, 
but if they stand up in their class as 
does “Help,” they are going to have 
easy sailing around the East—and sev- 
eral of them are headed this way “Help” 
is a comedy playlet constructed differ- 
ently from the mass of others that come 
and go In diverging from the well worn 
track Lait has worked out situations 
and comedy lines with other lines some- 
what “daring.” True, the act is built 
upon a portion of Lait’s three-act com- 
edy success of some years ago called 
“Help Wanted.” But there are new 
@peeches and they are “there.” It all 
takes place in the office of a wealthy old 
boy, a regular roue; a bald-pated, silver- 
haired dandy, whose life, as his son de- 
scribes it, is “just one stenographer af- 
ter another.” His main idea of a day’s 
work is engaging a-new steno and tak- 
ing her cut to lunch. Few have stayed 
in the job, but one has recently stung 
him to the tune of $10,000, which he was 
forced ta pay in settlement of a suit out 
of court. The morning flock of appli- 
ecants are on hand to see the old boy 
when he arrives. The first girl in answer 
to his query says she does not live at 
home, but at the Y. W. C. A., with the 
accent on the C. He parries with “Why 
such a place, with the accent on the 
Y?” He asks her to wait in an ante- 
room. The second girl is a wise bird— 
too wise and flip. She, too, is “gated” to 
the anteroom. The third girl is little 
Mary Gibbons, just sixteen and just out 
of business college, without experience 
nor “experiences.” She gets the job. 
But the son is in love with Mary and 
when the old boy catches them kissing 
after he had been “making up” to the 
lass, Lait provides a good situation. An- 
other situation of comedy force comes 
when he calls in the first applicant, a 
competent and careful girl, whom he 
asks, “Are you ready for work?” and she 
replies, “Ready for anything.” The finish 
finds the old boy pretty wel! cured and 
uttering the platitude that “any’ man 
who plays with the stock market, dyna- 
mite or women is crazy.” They say in 
the Middle West that the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations were greatly 
tickled about the credit given the insti- 
tution in “Help,” which will probably be 
general wherever the act plays, and that 
will help. But “Help” ts more than in- 
teresting as an act. It gives Jack Trainor 
the best opportunity he has ever had. 
Trainor has been playing in tabs and 
such out West, appearing in “Vanity 
Fair” and “A Henpecked Husband.” 
Trainor as the old boy in “Help” creates 
one of the best character parts of the 
kind seen hereabouts in a long time. His 
old man is humorously clever and it is 
better than even money that he’ll get of- 
fers for legit productions. “Help” is big 
time stuff. Third or fourth on a bill, it 
should be sure fire, and it’s good for 
three or four season.s Ibee. 


Lou Miller and Alice Bradford. 
Songs. 

14 Mins.; One. 

Colonial. 

Lou Miller was formerly teamed with 
his brother, Eddie, and is now appear- 
ing with Alice Bradford. Both have 
pleasant voices and furnish a nice No. 
2 turn. They open with “What Could 
Be Sweeter” and show “Nobody Cares” 
to be excellent for duet purposes. Dur- 
ing a change Lou did something from 
“Aida” and got away with it. Miss 
Bradford had a single, doing “They’re 
All Sweeties,” with a bit of a dance 
afterwards. The fi: -hing song affords 
a chance for Miss Bradford to show a 
novelty costume but something more 
lively would help. 

Idee. 


NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 


James B. Carson and Co. (3). 
Comedy. 

at Mins.; Full Stage. 

Royal. 

“To Be or Not to Be,” a comedy play- 
let in three scenes, by Hugh Herbert 
and Ned Dandy, is the best offering 
James B. Carson has been seen in dur- 
ing his vaudeville career. The story is 
one of human igterest with comedy and 
pathos entwined and blended in a most 
pleasing manner, A Jewish young ‘man 
who strives to be an actor, has a 
mother entirely in sympathy with him 
but the father resents that his son 
should forsake a good position as a 
traveling salesman. Word is sent to 
the home of the actor to come to a 
theatre and take the place of an act 
that had to retire from the bill. The 
youth before leaving asks the folks to 
come and see what he can do on the 
stage. The mother insists that they 
go. The aged couple witness the per- 
formance. They return home, and the 
son arrives. They inform him the per- 
formance was good. The father again 
tries to dissuade him but the youth 
renounces the parent saying that he 
wants to pursue his life ambition. He 
is ordered from home by his father. A 
pathetic parting takes place with the 
mother. A message arrives from an 
agent saying that he has a contract 
for him to play in the city at a large 
salary. The message is shown to the 
father, he hesitates, then the son says: 
“Will it be Harlem or 9 Hester street?” 
as the curtain goes down. Mr. Carson 
gave a most realistic performance as 
the young actor. A good deal of his 
talk was “shop” with reference to the 
show business. With a wise audience 
it would be a howling scream. The 
man and woman who play the parents 
give a splendid portrayal. The turn is 
one which will prove to be a pleasing 
one for any of the big time houses, re- 
gardless of the fact whether the ma- 
jority or any part of the patrons are 
familiar with some of the “Yiddish” 
expressions used. 


Florida Four. 

Musical. 

14 Mins.; Three. 
(Special Orange Grove). 
Jefferson. 


The turn features the musical orange 
grove, two arbors, at opposite sides of 
the stage, in which are concealed wind 
instruments for the producing of mu- 
sical notes. The “oranges” prove to be 
rubber bulbs which on being depressed 
by hand emit the various melodious 
sounds. Two couples comprise the act, 
opening with the women singing and 
the men playing violin and piano. The 
number employed means nothing and 


" can just as well be omitted in favor of 


some better known song or high class 
ballad. Following the “grove” inning, 
more vocalizing interspersed with yodel- 
ing and ’cello playing, complete the of- 
fering to appreciative returns. Though 
the act was on first in this house, it 
merits a feature spot at most any pop. 
house. The fact that the show last week 
happened to be of a high grade never at- 
tained heretofore at the Jefferson neces- 
sitatd the early spot. Th act almost 
stopped the show in the first spot. 
Abel. 


Arnold and Somers. 
Songs and Talk. 

13 Mins.; One. 

58th Street (Last Half). 

This may be a new two-man com- 
bination, but the material that they are 
using has been heard before. They are 
working as “wop” and straight — the 
sidewalk conversation stuff being their 
line. The “wop” follows the straight on 
and says that he is looking for a man 
with a name like a “barber shop,” the 
Mr. Gillette gag following. The “mix 
’em up” gag regarding his offspring is 
also used by the wop character. The 
burning match-cigar lighting bit with 
the constant interruption by § the 
straight is another of the old bits in 
the act. The pair, however, manage 
to get laughs and are an amusing small 
time offering. 

Fred, 


heart selection. 


“The Magic Glasses” (4). 
Dramatic. 

15 Mins.; Two and Three. 
(Special Scenery). 

Royal. 

“The Magic Glasses,” or “A Specu- 
lation in Specs,” is one of several prose 
offerings contrived by Frances Nord- 
strom. There are four people in the 
cast, three men and a woman. The 
story is a novelty, but somewhat. on 
conventional lines, The opening scene 
is an optical shop. The optician starts 


off in prose to state he is expecting a 
young woman to appear fcr t' » purpose 
of having her eyes examined. He thinks 
ic is not an optical affection she suffers 
with but a malady of the heart. The 
woman arrives. Two men are paying 
court to her, one is wealthy and the 
other in rathcr poor circumstances. A 
routine of talk ensues dore in prose as 
t» the purpose of her visit. They are 
asked te leave the place by the ~- ‘ti- 
c.an. He then tells the young womi.a 
that he will let put on the “Magic 
Glasses,” and see what the future has 
in s’ ie for her when she nakes her 
«A drop is raised and 
i: “three” is a set of a living room, 
with a cradle and the table set for din. 
ner. The woman tends to her home 
duties, the husband arri.es und their 
lives proves to be quite happy. She re- 
turns to the shop and tries to see «wai 
the other marriage would have in pros- 
pect for her. Then life with the 
wealthy man is shown, a drawing room 
set being used for the depiction of the 
scene. The man is found to be untrue 
to the wife as he is discovered making 
engagements ove. the phone with an- 
other wvman. The wife accuses him 
of deception. He says that she sold 
herself into wealth and would have to 
bear up to his actions and treatment. 
The woman leaves him to return home. 
She tells the optician the first pair fit 
and she will take them. The men re- 
turn aud she chooses to leave with the 
poor man. The action seems to lag 
throughout. The dialog is padded to a 
great extent and a good deal of it is 
unessential. The woman gives a capi- 
tal’ performance, but can hardly be 
judged for her ability by the material. 
The “rich man” is poorly cast and his 
work appeared considerably off edge. 
The two other men gave a pleasing 
show. 


Tappin and Armstrong. 
Sister Act. 

14 Mins.; One. 
Jefferson. 


A sister act and a very good one— 
good enough to” weather the bigger 
houses. Both girls are attractive in 
personality. After an opening number 
that was mysterious in theme to the 
audience owing to its unfamiliarity—the 
house, however, being very indulgent 
also—they got down to real work with 
“preacher” as a double, “butterfly” 
soloed by the brunette and “You’d Be 
Surprised” as the accenuated blonde’s 
offering. That was a riot and brought 
down the house, the vocalist getting the 
comedy lines across for all they were 
worth without even half trying, the lyric 
“selling” itself, as it were. A “blues” 
and “Dixie” number completed their 
routine proper, encoring with “sweeter 
than sugar,” after which they stopped 
the show for an extra gag before being 


permitted to depart. Abel. 
George and Ray Perry. 
Banjoists. 
12 Mihs.; One. 
125th Street (Oct. 17). 
These musicians are of Shanley’s 


where they have been featured for some 
time. It is a man and woman combi- 
nation, the woman becomingly gowned 
in an orange colored evening gown and 
the man in a Tux. They have a reper- 
toire of popular and published medleys, 
doubling throughout. They are excel- 
jent musicians and made quite an im- 
pression in an early spot. It makes @ 
nice opener. 


Con 


Sweet Sweeties (9). 

Girl Act. : 

24 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Scenery). 
American Roof (Last Half). 


Although it is perfectly apparent from 
the beginning that Ned Dandy, the au- 
thor, has unfolded a plot and theme 
which have burlesque adaptations, he 
has revised them in such a deft manner 
as to make the offering wholly appetiz- 
ing for vaudeville. The story is simple, 
being that of a young man in love with 
a girl in a candy shop. In paying 
marked attention to the girl he pur- 
chases some of the house stock for her 
each day. The place is doing poor busi- 
ness on account of opposition and the 
employer decides to sell the place. She 
and the employer concoct a plan to “un- 
load”. on the “boob” and that is the es- 
sence of the offering, which is carried 
out in a most capital manner. Herman 
Becker in this offering has one of the 
best small-time girl acts that has been 
seen this season. It is clean throughout 
and the comedy endeavors are carefully 
constructed. The chorus is a remarkable 
one of six very pretty girls who execute 
their work with a snap and vim which 
is deserving of commendation. All of their 
dancing numbers are executed in unison, 
which is something out’of the ordinary 
in similar offerings. The four changes of 
costume are most attractive. The scenery 
is also out of the ordinary for acts of 
this kind and most pleasing to the eye. 
Billy Barnes, the comedian, makes use 
of all his opportunities and at no time 
attempts anything of an extreme nature 
to get a laugh, His work throughout is 
executed with fineness. Jack Barton as 
the “straight” also gives a capital per- 
formance and has a most pleasing’ sing- 
ing voice. Reine Graham as the girl is 
nice to look upon, has personality and 
charm, talks her jines in a most sincere 
and pleasing way and sings and dances 
in a manner which will meet with the 
approbation of any audience. More acts 
of this type would be welcome in the 
small time houses. 


Cook and Smith. 
Comedy Skit. 
16 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 


Cook, formerly of Cook and Stevens, 
fis presenting their former type of act 
with a new partner. The characters are 
the “Coon” and “Chink,” with Cook por- 
traying the Chinaman. The routine of © 
talk is over Smith claiming his laundry 
from the “Chink” and the latter refus- 
ing to give it without a check. The dia- 
logue is witty throughout and both 
characterizations are splendidly ren- 
dered. However, where Cook removes 
his “queue” and tells Smith it was all a 
joke, it brings forth the fact that Smith 
does not like the Chinaman, as they are 
all “yellow.” This should be eliminated, 
however, as it is not in good taste with 
race conditions as they are in this coun- 
try. It may be contended that this re- 
mark is the basis of the cue for Cook 
to start his song of “equality,” but it is, 
nevertheless, in bad taste and really re- 
tards the value of a perfectly merito- 
rious offering. A good double number 
could take the place of this song and 
would polish up the turn considerably. 


Gems of Grand Opera (9). 
Singing. 

15 Mins.; Three and One. 
Jefferson. 


An attractive young woman in a we!ll- 
worded little speech that “listens” a lit- 
tle too smooth to suggest extemporane- 
ous wording explains that she is the im- 
presario of the little offering. Her com- 
pany will offer a routine of grand opera 
excerpts which, were the original “big 
time” Metropolitan stars to sing them, 
would represent an outlay of $50,000 in 
salary. She naively vouchsafes the in- 
formation that her company salary does 
not quite come to that figure, after 
which several selections of Italian op- 
era are offered to ponderous returns. 
The act can’t miss. The turn carries five 
men and four women. They hail from 
the West, it is understood, and, like 
woung Lochinvar who came out of the 
West, they conquered. 

Abel 
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Recredis. 

Dance and Steropticon Novelty. 
xr Mins.; Full. (Cyc and Screen). 
s8th Street (Last Half). 

The name “Recredis” signifies nothing 
as far as this act is concerned. The 
pilling outside of the theatre bears the 
information that the act is presented by 
Mile. Rialto. As an act it is a distinct 
novelty, being a combination of the use 
of the stereopticon, through the me- 
dium of which a number of dissolves are 
projected on a screen that is placed well 
up stage and practically fills the width 
of the opening and a quintet of dancing 
girls with Rialto coming on for the fin- 
ish with Butterfly dance. There are 
four girls acting as ensemble dancers, 
one solo dancer and Rialto. The idea 
bears all the ear marks of being dis- 
tinctive and it is possible that the act 
will eventually work into big time clos- 
ing material. The four girls open the 
act with a dance that seems a little 
slow; this is followed by a brief toe 
dance. Then a series of snow scenés are 
projected on the back drop and the girls 
in appropriate costume do another num- 
ber. The solo dancer follews this. Then 
an ensemble number with all five on the 
stage and finally the Butterfly finish. 
The latter earned a real hand. There 


seeems to be some slight difficulty in 
the speeding of the act at present, but 
this will be easily overcome. 

Fred. 


Saxton and Mohr. 

Songs and Talk. 

16 Mins.; One. 

American Roof (Last Half). 

Polly Saxton, a rather attractive sing- 
ing comedienne, and Halsey Mohr, the 
song writer, are united for a novel offer- 
ing. Miss Saxton opens the turn by in- 
sisting on telling jokes for which she 
provides her own answers. Mohr says, 
“Don’t tell jokes, sing.” So say we also. 
As a singing offering the turn is a most 
acceptable one. Miss Saxton’s rendition 
of all her song numbers, which are of 
a character nature, is accomplished to 
a nicety. Halsey puts over two numbers 
one of which is to reveal the fact that 
he is the author of popular songs. This 
number is screened on the same lines 
as the Mehlinger and Meyer “applause 
getter.” But it appears that the audience 
did not get onto Halsey’s rep. as a song 
writer until he told of his “Liberty Bell.” 
Then he obtained a good round of ap- 
plause. On the whole, the act is one 
which, with the comedy talk eliminated, 
will be most acceptable in a good posi- 
tion on the better class of small time 
bills. 


Kennedy and Rooney. 
Comedy, Songs and Piano. 
One (6); Two (10); One (6). 
58th Street (Last Half). 


A good all around variety turn that 
has singing, dancing, comedy and piano 
playing as its ingredients. The mate- 
rial is well put over by a couple of 
capable performers, who will undoubt- 
edly qualify for an early spot on some 
©* the big time bills. The opening is 
before a drop in one with the man a 
widower and the woman a widow. A 
bright bit of cross fire ensues. Then 
in two there is some additional com- 
edy, a bit of piano playing with more 
comedy and finally a dance. Back in 
one for the finish with the piano moved 
out the pair - manage to get over in good 
shape with the woman handling a trick ~ 
bit of costuming neatly. It is an act 
that will get laughs anywhere. 

Fred. 


Fields and Edwards. 
Crossfire, Dance, Songs. 
14 Mins.; One. 
Jefferson. 

Men. Blackface. Pleasing cross-fire. 
Ditto hoofing. Voices rather weak for 
vocalizing. Good small time comedians. 

Abel. 


Beth Berri and Co. (2). 

Dances and Songs. 

16 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Set). 
Fifth Avenue. 

Beth Beri is a coast girl, discovered 
out there by Jennie Wagner, who 
brought her East with the idea of team- 
ing her with Lou Lockett. With the lat- 
ter going into a production, the present 
act was framed for Miss Beri, there be- 
ing Jay Velie and Paul O’Neil assisting. 
One of the boys has several song num- 
bers while Miss Beri changes and both 
dance with her. There is special music 
by Lee David, his score being originally 
intended for the Beri-Lockett combina- 
tion. The act opens in one and during 
the bit Miss Beri shows herself a clever 
dancer, with innate grace and a fine high 
kick. Into full stage she used both boys 
as partners for her second dance num- 
ber, and they worked in trio fashion. 
After one of the boys sings “The Amer- 
icans Come,” Miss Beri offers what is 
called a “Fiji” dance, though there was 
nothing especially foreign about it save 
perhaps the bell castanets. It may have 
been that Miss Beri was handicapped by 
hurting her knee in landing too hard in 
doing a courtesy at the finish of the pre- 
ceding number. For the close there was 
what was called the “Beri Glide.” Miss 
Beri is tall, well rounded and very good 
looking, resembling markedly “Miss 
Phoebe” in the Bankoff act and hailing 
from the same Los Angeles. She is a 
dancer of individuality, but the present 


routine isn’t smooth or well framed. 
Ibee. 


Francis and Overholt. 
Comedy, Talk and Dances. 

16 Mins.; One (Special Drops). 
Audubon. 

Two boys recently discharged from 
the army and still wearing khaki uni- 
forms, with one showing discharge’and 
overseas chevrons, offering comedy talk 
and dancing that should keep them 
working for some time to come. Al- 
though in army attire, it is not one 
of those sympathy acts, but of merit 
and ability. With a drop representing 
a guardhouse, surrounded by tents, one 
of the members is supposed to be fin- 
ishing his last days in service. The 
other, having just received his dis- 
charge, walks by and the couple en- 
gage in conversation. A bottle of “hard 
stuff’ brings out the comedy talk. 
Theatre drop lowers, with the couple in 
evening dress doing dances that can 
only be equalled by the best. The turn 
is worth steady work. It can work in 
“one,” “two” or “three” as the case 
demands. 


Francis Ryan. © 

Female Impersonator. 
7 Mitfis.; One. 
American Roof (Last Half). 

Ryan is billed as “The Vaudeville 
Fashion Plate.” Why, cannot be con- 
ceived, nor as a matter of fact why he 
is endeavoring to present an offering of 
this character. Ryan is a husky fine 
locking fellow. But is not built along 
the lines which would afford him the 
proper carriage o. bearing to warrant 
his portraying this cnaracterization. He 
opens wearing a heavy opera cloak over 
an exquisite gown. No soon than he 
makes his appearance the audience 
“ets” him and remarks it is @ man. 
This is despite his rather splendid 
make-up. However, it is quite notice- 
able from his’ bearing and magner 
which are quite awkward at times that 
he is ill at ease and somewhat uncer- 
tain abuyut his work. For the third and 
last number he discards his cloak and 
then more than ever it is apparent as 
to what his sex actually is. He has no 
outstanding qualifications, either with 
respect to his falsetto voice or limited 
display of costume to allow him to 
trespass on conventionality by present- 
ing an offering of this sort. 


NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 
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Josephine Davis and Co. (2). 
Songs. 

16 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 
Fifth Avenue. 

Miss Davis is somewhat of a globe 
trotter and after quite a spell outside of 
the metropolis she returns with a new 
song routine, assisted by Neil Helvey 
and Fred Brill, who accompany Jo with 


piano and saxaphone. Helvey’is credited 
with writing the numbers, but there are 


several published songs added. Miss Da- 
vis, showing off an expensive ermine 
coat and top-piece, had for her first “In 
Dixieland,” the lyric saying the main 
idea of the turn was jazz. She followed 
with “Sahara, Now We're Dry Like 


You,” the lyric being partly written for 
comedy. During a costume change the 
Loys had a number and song with the 
chap at the piano :shaking with a 


~ “shimmy.” Miss Davis re-entered with 


“Living the Life of Reilly,” followed by 
“I’m in Love,” the dialect number used 
by Belle Baker. For a finish she and the 
boys did “At the Darktown Jazzbo Ball.” 
Miss Davis shows pep and her strong 
point is the ability to get |yrics over. 
With the present routine ghe can feat- 
ure the three-a-day time and might land 
early for the better houses. 
Ibee. 


Clay and Robinson. 
Comedy Talk, Songs. 

1r Min.; One. 

American Roof (Last Half). 


“The Wop and the Girl’ is the billing 
for this offering, as well as the subter- 
fuge for an alleged variety of dialect 
talk on the part of the man which is 
not only inconsequential, but poorly as- 
sembled, and really injurious to a turn 
which is well qualified to get over with 
their vocal efforts. The man’s presump- 
tion that he is a comedian may be jus- 
tified to satisfy his personal vanity, but 
that is all. It would be far better for him 
to desist in his endeavor to get laughs 
with the talk and instead search about 
to get a few more songs and insert them 
into the act. He has a splendid voice 
and knows how to put over numbers of 
both ballad and comedy variety. As a 
double singing offering the turn will get 
over nicely on the small time. 


Hoey and Fisher. 
Crossfire and Parodies. 
16 Mins.; One. 
Jefferson. 


Hoey of Heey and Lee has taken unto 
himself a new partner, having split with 
Lee recently, the latter essaying a “sin- 
gle.” The act, as far as material is con- 
cerned, has been retained in the main 
with some new verbiage on current top- 
ics. Fisher is an acceptable opposite to 
Tloey, though neither can be deferen- 
tiated as “straight” or “comedy,” both 
alternating in this. Their spell was a 
trifle long-winded and toward the con- 
clusion evidenced the lack of spontaneity 
as exhibited in the early section of the 
patter. As a result their recalls for the 
usual parody vocalizing also lacked in 
proportionate volume, A little trimming 
and seasoning is necessary. 

Abel. 


Bert Hanlon. 

Monolog. 

16 Mins.; One. 
Fifth Avenue. 


Bert Hanlon is back with a monolog 
with material most of which sounds 
new and he shows progress that will 
send him along. He is using an idea 
first suggested by Al Sanders the ex- 
wine agent who is now an actor. Al 
tried monologing, his main idea being 
the imitation of a Yiddish speaker for 
the Liberty loans. Hanlon is using the 
idea with entirely different lines as one 
of his principal bits and it is very 
funny. So is his yarn about “Siegel’s 
bust.” With the song “Jim” he won 
enough returns for encoring and most 
of that period was taken up with his 
comedy verse on “Olives,” which he of- 
fered before. Hanlon is good with sev- 
eral dialects and is a comer. 

lbee. 


PALACE. 


The bill at the Palace Monday evening was 
Pretty well shot to pieces through the rearranges 
ment necessitated by the defection of Wilkie 
Bard, the English character comedian, who, by 
all accounts, failed to meet with approval in 
the afternoon and withdrew. Inquiry of those 
who witnessed the initiai performance elicjted 
the information that the fault was with the 
selection of material. 


American audiences are unaccustomed to 
lengthy song scenes which are so popular in 
England, and Bard's three scenes are said to 
have consumed the better part of an hour. When 
he played Hammerstein's several years ago Bard 
did quite well, but not nearly so well as he 
would have done had he selected the right ma- 
terial from his vast repertory. His earlier suce 
cesses were principally character dames, and 
why he didn’t attempt one of these is one of 
those things it is difficult to understand. The 
present VARIETY reviewer offered the same 
suggestion during the Hammerstein engagement, 
but to no effect. 

However, England's greatest character single 
comedian should not feel entirely disheartened, 
but try again, with different material. He has 
plenty of it suitable for American assimilation 
if he will only have the courage to give us an- 
other opportunity to appreciate him. He can 
aiso console himself with the fact that our 
inimitable blackfaced comedians, McIntyre and 
Heath, made the same mistake in London—that 
of opening with the wrong act, and were not 
understood. It would be a pity were Bard to 
go back without proving to New Yorkers what 


wonderful artist he really is, 


The Kinogram news weekly opened; and the 


first turn was Leon Gautier’s trained dogs, with. 


a fine routine of comedy and stunts. Masters 
and Kraft are a pair of clever steppers with a 
humorous idea—that of travestying song and 
dance men, past, present and future. But their 
lyrics are rather ‘‘thome-made” and would stand 
a little editing. 


Mabel McCane had a most splendiferous revue 


production. Her sateen lavender cyclorama with 
gold and silver painted border, with a couple of 
back drops equally gorgeous, is most effective, 
Then her black net dress beaded with brilliants 
and the costume following it, lend class to the 
general effectiveness of the turn. 

DeMarest and Collette started slowly but fin- 
ished to a whirlwind of applause. William De- 
Marest is a natural comedian and shows un- 
limited possibilities for eccentric comedy, His 
attempt to do an acrobatic stunt\is excruciat- 
ingly funny. Miss Collette plays the violin effec- 
tively and feeds well, but should be instructed 
in the art of general stage deportment, especial- 
ly with regard to standing with her feet so far 
apart. 

Cressy and Dayne closed the first part with 
their latest sketch, “The New Store.” Miss 
Dayne suffers from an uncontrollable penchant 
for ‘‘shouting’’ her lines instead of speaking 
them. The playlet is written in the old-fash- 
jioned style of crossfire feeding, and the line, 
‘Don't make me laugh, I've got the hiccoughs,"’ 
is altogether too ancient to be used in present 
day, big-time vaudeville. The third member of 
the cast, Marion Hodges, has an excellent idea 
of charactetizing. 

After the interval came ‘‘Topics of the Day," 
followed by Bailey and Cowan, assisted by 
Estelle Davis. The work of Bill Bailey, the 
banjoist, is deserving, of special commendation, 
He listens attentively to the lyrics of Cowan 
as if he had never heard them before, and ap- 
parently ‘‘gets’’ the point with full appreciation 
~—which is the essence of high-class feeding, 
Again he is an excellent banjo soloist. Ted 
Lewis and his Jazz Band were recruited to fill 
the void caused by the retirement of Wilkie 
Bard, and was warmly received. 

Kranz and LaSalle were moved up to next 
to closing, and after delivering a series of 
popular ditties strenuously and vociferously, 
scored strongly with the smaller one doing some 


clever imitation of prominent stage dancers. 

The last time at this house they were No. 2. 

The Four Bards closed with their artistic acro- 

batic turn. Jolo. 
COLONIAL. 


The box offices of some of the vaudeville the- 
atres in New York do not know the war is over. 
That is figurative, but the facts are that it 
doesn't seem to be known that a newspaperman 
is not required to pay war tax when attending 
a performance for the purpose of reviewing the 
show. Either that or they insist on collecting 
the tax regardless of whether it is the intent 
of the revenue iaw or not. So that it may be 
understood, it can be repeated that some five 
months ago Commissioner Roper in issuing reg- 
ulations made that ruling for theatrical writers, 
Such persons when attending a performance are 
classified as theatre employes and therefore are 
free of tax. At all legitimate theatres the critics 
are given two tickets free of tax. In some 
vaudeville houses the managements insist that 
but one person can review a show and demand 
tax for one admission on the customary pasa 
for two. Since the government doesn't draw 
lines, there is no need for individua! treasurers 
to do so. 

This week's show ran overtime Monday night. 
Considerable shifting was made over the pro- 
gramed position, which may have been respon- 
sible for a pleasing, high scoring performance, 
Five turns were chifted about, two being moved 
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SHOW REVIEWS 


up from after intermission to the fore part of 
the bill. 

Grace La Rue, the headliner, was moved from 
Next to closing to opening intermission, follow- 
ing the ‘‘Topics’’ film and a short clever ad- 
dress on the matter of the Roosevelt Memorial 
(mo subscriptions taken during the show). Miss 
La Rue charmingly sang and waltze’d for 30 
minutes, and she was very graciously received 
and drew warm applause. At the start of her 
second encore there was a slight sound of a small 
missile striking the piano, where sat the clever 
accompanist, Jos. Daly. Few people perhaps 
noticed the incident, for the throwing of pen- 
nies is not unusual from the ‘‘hard boiled’’ West 
Siders who slip into the Colonial gallery. But 
with fire in her eye Miss La Rue addressed the 
house at the close of her turn, saying: “‘I know 
there are some of you who want to hear me. 
When a clever artist appears here at a large 
salary like myself, I think it’s a shame that the 
management permits my performance to be 
spoiled by boys.’ In addition to the coin inci- 
dent there was a bit of low whistling to the 
undeniably catchy airs of Miss La Rue’s songs, 
and therefore excusable. It may have been that, 
however, which roused her ire, but its rather 
unfortunate tpat she expressed herself, for it’s 
a fact that thé Colonial gallery is behaving itself 
much better this season that it did last. 

Artie Mehlinger and George Meyer, the pro- 
lific writer of catchy songs, took the next to 
closing spot, moved down from forth. And they 
won the show's hit honors, without tarrying 
more than 12 minutes. The boys came on close 
to eleven and deemed it too late for an ex- 
tended stay, t they were forced to come out 
after the piand was trundled away. It’s a very 
clever weaving of medley that Mehlinger is 
using with lyrical lines to join the tunes, and 
some to point fun at Meyer. Perhaps the lines 
are new, for the latter laughed several times, 
and te can keep that part in. Prior to the 
medley Mehlinger did ‘‘Down in Maryland,’’ 
“One in a Million,’”’ and Gamble of Love.” 

Buster Santos and Jacque Hays moved up from 
seventh to No. 4 to inject comedy, accomplished 
the trick and went off for a hit. Bert Baker 
and Co., with ‘‘Prevarication,"’ the other com- 
edy feature, took the seventh spot. The rough- 
house farce was just made for the house, and 
they ate it up. Acts of this kind don't come 
often, as proven by/the way the turn can re- 
peat so successfully. There may be one or two 
new people in support. Especially noticed is the 
new ‘‘Doolittle,’’ who is excellent. 

Valerie Bergere and Co., with her new com- 
ea@y, Moth,’’ closed intermission, the .turn 
going over wel. There was no doubt that the 
house liked the playlet in preference to the 
emotional affairs Miss Bergere has offered in the 
last several seasons. In ‘‘The Moth’’ she may 
not exude all the attractiveness which the char- 
acter of a young wife calls for, but she makes 
up for that through her clever playing. 

Mile. Rhea and her young men in support 
offered a dance revue on third, moved back 
from fifth. The turn is prettily staged in the 


matter of settings, and the lighting for the first _ 


dance is the most effective. Easliy the most 
attractive in Mme. Rhea’s routine is the valen- 
tine number. The chap who sings either has a 
weak voice or the numbers afen't suited to him. 
The violinist is a good ragtime performer and 
stands out. The act doesn't look strong enough 
for anything later than No. 3, and at that could 
be strengthened. 

Lou Miller and Alice Bradford (New Acts) 
were second, doing well enough. Frank and 
Milt Britton opened the show in a _ routine 
that started with xylophone and ended with 
cornet and trombone. Unusual and therefore 
welcome. Johnny Clark and Co. closed. Clark 
drew attention from the start and held them 
in with his combination backward drops and 
handsprings. Ibee. 


ALHAMBRA. 


It was no source of surprise after the conclud- 
ing number on this week's bill at the Alhambra 
had taken its final bow, that at 7.55 Tuesday 
night the house was sold out, with the call of 
standing room from the box office and a few 
seats in the boxes quickly grabbed up. Topics 
of the Day, opening, were digested by an au- 
dience that had not yet been fully seated, so 
that Claire and Atwood opened the show under 
adverse circumstances, but quickly won approval 
by their combined antics in their act, which is 
self-descriptive and entitled ‘‘Bump-de-bumps.”* 
They finished strong, nevertheless, warming up 
the audience for the dusky Dotson in lightning 
steps and laughs. He was no unfamiliar figure 
at the Alhambra, and how this boy danced and 
jazzed, practically in the same steps that he 
has been doing for years, got him a hand and 
then some, until he wound up a deserving 
winner. He might do well to cut out his song 
and continue with the monolog, although his 
singing can't hurt his act a particle. 

“Mrs. Wellington’s Surprise,’”” a comedy play- 
let by George Kelly, with Frederic Sumber, Lot- 
tie Briscoe, Walter C. Wilson and Harriet Mar- 
lotte, seemed to put the necessary balance in 
the first half by taking third position. The act 
itself as a playlet will never take any gold 
medal. But the brisk lines and the speed with 
which it is played proved typical fare. Craw- 
ford and Broderick followed. They had noth- 
ing to worry about, for the manner and diction 
of this damsel, ‘‘never in distress,"" is as rare 
in vaudeville as it is on the legit. stage. There 
fa a certain quality im her voice and an even- 


ness in tone plus tense restraint that can find 
few imitators. The dry humor of their chatter 
and the method with which Miss Broderick 
hands it out is highly commendable. 

Carlos Sebastian, although without the cus- 
tomary announcement of his presence in that 
theatre in incandescents, closed the first half 
of the show in ‘Bubbles.’ He was in good 
voice, although short-breathed after his danc- 
ing number. Olgo Myra, his dancing mate, is a 
very suitable partner, and their finish, was full 
of enthusiasm. Arthur Anderson, the pianist, in 
his solo number might do better by asking 
whatever orchestral leader he is working with 
to tone down the men under the latter, so that 
his phrasing might be clearer. He has a good 
dea] of ability as a pianist. He, too, got some- 
thing at the finish. 

The second half of the bill was preceded by 
an address by an ex-soldier in behalf of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. Following him 
McKay and Ardine opened the show, quickly 
ingratiating themselves, like their predecessors, 
They added more fun after an hilarious finish, 
taking three bows and then coming on with 
more fun, and winding up with a couple of 
more bows. Walter Brower found himself No. 
8, and again told his-experiences with his wife 
prior and after marriage. He kept them laugh- 
ing throughout. 

Jimmy Hussey, headlining, with his sextet of 
shimmying cops, Tot Qualters and Wm. Worsley, 
closed the show. The house simply rocked it self 
over with laughter at his songs, his dialect and 
the combined efforts. 


ROYAL. 


The first part of the show up to Nonette ran 
mighty slowly Tuesday night, but the young 
violinist started things in her offering. The last 
half, opening with Eric Zardo, pianist, and 
closing with Les Rodriques in their novelty of- 
fering, more than atoned. 

The Creole Fashion Plate in the next to closing 
spot seemed to be the hit of the show, stopping 
it cold. Nonette got off with second honors, 
closing the first part. James B. Carson and Co. 
in a comedy playlet, ‘“‘To Be or Not to Be,” 
captured third honors. (New Acts.) 

Zardo, a pianist who earned a reputation in 
the concert field, received a cordial reception 
after his rendition of a well-selected repertoire 
of operatic and classical numbers. He finished 
with a medley of syncopated songs that pleased 
immensely. He could bring his piano down- 
stage just a bit so as to give the audience an 
opportunity to get a view of his person while 
playing. At present his back is to the audi- 
ence at all times. 

Dolores Vallecita, with her four performing 
Indian leopards, opened the show. This act is 
a big flash, but audiences, besides desiring to see 
a ‘‘flash,’’ like to have a bit of speed. The leo- 
pards could be ‘‘edged’’ a bit in their work, and 
the turn will then receive its deserved approba- 
tion which it does not at present, due to its 
lagging. 

Raymond and Schram presented syncopated 
melodies. The boys interpolated several of their 
own lines into published numbers, and in_ this 
way accounted for its fair reception by the 
house. ‘‘The Magic Glasses," dramatic sketch 
in prose (New Acts), was in the third position 
and made a bit of an impression. 

Ames and Winthrop in their comedy skit, 
“Caught In a Jamb,”’ had a mighty hard time 
getting their offering over. The business of 
trying to extract the woman’s dress from the 
door appeared to be a bit overdone and retarded 
the progress of the turn until the couple got into 
their grotesque eccentric dance, which caused the 
house to warm wp at the finish. The “pre- 
nuptial’ bit seemed to lag greatly Tuesday 
night, and the patrons seemed to grow a bit 
restless waiting for #s conclusion. 

Los Rodriques, two men in a “‘perch’’ tura, 
did several nove! hand balancing and head 
standing feats which caused the turn, in “he 
closing spot, to get a large return at the finish. 


KEITH’S, PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 22. 

From the way the show was shifted about 
at the evening performance, it must have heen 
a Very unwieldly bill to handle at the matinee, 
Despite the fact that it seemed one of the 
biggest shows played here in quite a spell, it 
was in very smooth running order Monday 
night and when once started held up a good 
pace, although it proved far from being as 
good a show as it appeared on paper. 

For once in a long time the headline act had 
the closing spot after the rearrangement and 
that is just where it belonged. It is9 a big 
girly affair, called ‘‘Extra Dry,’’ with very 
little of the thread of plot fastened to the title. 
As a matter of fact it might be called any- 
thing so far as the name goes. The music is 
catchy and the principal parts are all well 
handled, which is rare in these tabloid things. 
The book is very light, but as the piece seems 
to rest its weight upon the flash made by the 
gaily dressed girls, it makes little difference 
about the plot. The one big comedy scene 
between the comedian and one of the women 
is drawn out too long. It is funny for ® 
minute or two and should end there. Beth 
Stanley makes a cute looking kiddie and gets 
a lot out of her numbers. Both the young mes 
fit in nicely, the comedian getting his laughs 
over in good shape “Extra Dry” has booze 
for its theme and had plenty of advance work 


done for it in the show, as Ryan and Healy's 
best hit was a booze number and Joe Towle 
used a beer keg in his act. ‘“‘Extra Dry’’ makes 
a flash and will be liked without creating any 
furore. It is up to the average of the W. B. 
Friedlander productions, though not his best. 
The big hits of the bill were registered by 
Ryan and Healy, Joe Towle and Lillian Fitz- 
gerald. The two boys had the earlier spot 
and certainly did a lot to whip some action 
into the first half of the show, while Miss 
Fitzgerald was down next te closing in the 
revamping and put over a large sized hit in 
that spot, paving the way nicely for the tabloid 
act. After the Rios had opened nicely with 
their showy work on the flying rings, Adelaide 
Boothby offered a ‘‘single’’ that was all wrong. 
A bit of ‘‘movie”’ stuff—old but always good 
for a laugh from those who see things just as 
Miss Boothby tried to make believe people 
acted in the ‘‘movie’’ houses—was all that 
saved her act from doing a complete fiop. At 
that it was almost a somersault. One or two 
of her character song bits brought light #€- 
sults, but the comedy thing is not for her. 
Nor is it for Charles Everdean, who added to 
his handicap by appearing at the instrument 
wearing flannel trousers. In its present shape 
the act is just small time material. Berk and 
Valda were programed next, but a stage card 
announced Frances Nordstrom's new _ sketch, 
“On the Ragged Edge."* Here is a brand new 
idea and a genuine novelty that ought to 
create some talk. Whether they will ‘‘get’’ 
the real meat of it around the circuit is a 
question. but nevertheless it is there. Three 
characters are concerned and they play the 
sketch in verse, a sort of ‘‘'Gunga Din’’ tempo, 
in raggy time that is splendidly devised and 
written. Two of the three principals have a 
lot of the rhyming lines and handle them like 
real actors, but both need to ‘“‘rag’’ just a 
little more to give the idea the right punch. 
It’s a novelty in sketch form and anything 
novel in one-act play style surely ought to be 
appreciated. 


The Ryan and Healy act offered several new 
songs and a couple which have been pretty 
well done, but as a whole their material was 
of the high class order and they were a tre- 
mendous hit. Their prohibition number 
brought them the biggest returns and deserved 
it. As a novelty Winston's Water Lions and 
Diving Nymphs can claim the palm for any- 
thing shown here in a long time. The work 
of the animals is really startling and the two 
shapely girls fill out a pretty picture. The 
act was a great applause hit in the middle 
of the bill and could probably have held any 
spot as it will on any bill. It stands alone 
among its class of offerings. Joe Towle was an- 
other big laughing hit and moving him up from 
next to closing gave the show a better balance. 
His nutty stuff was needed in the spot follow- 
ing Adelaide Herrmann’s illusions. Towle has 
a lot of new materia] and dishes it out in a 
careless sort of way that makes it hit the 
mark. He kept. the house in a roar for twenty 
minutes. 


Mme. Herrmann’s routine contains some tricks 
which have been changed about and freshened 
up and for those who like this sort of act this 
one will satisfy, for Mme. Herrmann _is a skill- 
ful worker and presents her act in showy style. 
Lillian Fitzgerald did nicely in the late spot 
given her in the evening. She is still doing a 
lot of mugging and chattering, but her breezy 
style of delivery and her flashy costumes help 
her to put her etuff over. She has Clarence 
Senna at the piano. All of her numbers were 
liberally rewarded and she took a couple of 
extra bows. This is a much better ect than 
she did last season. The Kinograms hit a 
fair average. They are still holding too strong 
to pictures of the Prince of Wales and his 
tour, which has long since been of little news 
value so far as the screen is concerned. There 
aiso seems to be a tendency to play up the 
strike troubles about the country, which is not 
good taste in the theatres with the country 
doing tts best to smother such stuff. ‘Topics 
of the Day,’’ as usual, caught a lot of laughs 
with some snappy paragraphs which add some- 
thing in getting the show started. 


KEITH’S, BOSTON. 
Boston, Oct. 22. 
Late bills and long bills are both rare at 
this house, as Boston suburbanites start squint- 
ing at their watches around 10:25 on Monday 
night and apprehensive couples start scooting 
for the door shortly after half past. It is only 
a few months since the time that the eievated 
and the subway both stopped running at 11:45. 


The wonder was that the house remained even 
reasonably intact Monday night when the pro- 
gram lasted until after 11 o’clock, but they 
did as the bill was snappy and wel) laid out. 

Kitty Doner’s “first appearance in vaude- 
ville’*’ proved conclusively that whatever Kitty 
may lack in pulchritude she certainly makes up 
in pep and enthusiasm. It looked for a few 
minutes as though Kitty was destined for a 
‘“flop,"” as Boston does not know the little 
lassie as intimately as does Broadway. Her 
act is a@ more or less conginmerate compilation 
of scenery and specialties and to bolster it up 
she has two or three of the whirlwind type of 
Arab, who look as much out of place in her 
act as a half pint at a Sunday school picnic 
Her enthusiasm and sheer hard work carried 
the turn over. In her company were Rose 


lll 


ees. 


Doner, as lean a vamp as ever shook a shoulder, 
and a young lad named Bobby Dale, who did 
not seem to be entirely necessary to the success 
of the vehicle. She is carrying at least two in 
the orchestra to bolster up the jazz and all in 
all seems to have made an exceptionally deter- 
mined effort to duplicate in vaudeville her 
undeniable popularity in musical productions. 

James C. Morton has three other Mortons, 
Morton goes across as well as ever, although 
he is letting up a trifie in his own dynamic 
energies. 

The real riot of this week's bill was Kellam 
and O’Dare in “Chasing the Blues,’’ a nut act 
considerably different from the average. From 
Kellam’s first appearance he had them howling 
and even the most conventional and time-worn 
travesties were received with hilarious laughter, 
It was a welcome spot in a high speed Dill, 
After rehearsal it was decided to switch places 
between this act and Elida Morris and this 
little finishing touch perfected the layout of 
the bill. 

Miss Morris, following Kitty Doner’s excep- 
tionally speedy and noisy offering, was thus 
given perhaps the toughest spot and it took her 
nearly five minutes to begin to get the house. 
When she finally strolled in to her inimitable 
coon shouting character specialty she had the 
house at her feet and received perhaps the 
biggest hand of the evening. She was wise 
enough to decline an encore, although the 
temptation must have been great and as a 
result closed far stronger.. 


Pottez and Hartwell opened in a rather pre- 
tentious offering involving singing, dancing and 
sidewalk repartee. It was one of the best 
opening acts of the geason and the pity is 
that this team, with really unusual potential 
possibilities, has net succeeded in synchronizing 
its dancing to even a passable degree. Once 
they perfect themselves on this relatively easy 
feature of the repertoire they will find them- 
selves farthe- up on the bill and entitled to a 
much heartier reception. 

Marconi and Fitzgibbons in a piano, xylophone 
and accordion straight musical number, could 
have held the stage for an hour had they de- 
sired. They are exceptionally pleasing in ap- 
pearance and personality and Fitzgibbons 
makes an especial hit by his grace of execus 
tion and his refusal to take his undeniable 
talents very seriously. As one woman remarked 
in the lobby after the show, he actually scemed 
to enjoy the privilege of performing. 

Sully and Houghton, in between dances, have 
an act by Aaron Hoffman that is an excep- 
tional vehicle and Sully is rapidly becoming a 
real credit to his father and other members 
of his well known family. His biggest fault 
at present is the habit of laughing mechanically 
at every one of his gags, although they would 
be much better if he maintained a solemn 
countenance. Ut is an casy habit to fall into, 
especially for @ comer in vaudeville who is 
anxious to impress the audience with his self- 
confidence. Fortunately it is a habit that is as 
easily cured as acquired and he wil! do well 
to experiment with this idea a few times and 
analyze the relative effectiveness of the two 
methods. His partner makes an attractive foil, 


_ but could augment her appearance materially 


by toning down her eye makeup, Sully’s big 
dancing specialty is short and sweet, coming 
late in the act and being an absolute triumph. 

Larry Reilly and his company of Irish players 
in “‘Here's to Erin,"’ presented a perfectly safe 
and conventional Irish Sketch, which ts no better 
or no worse than any of the others which visit 
us regularly and which always seem sure of 
a welcome in Boston. 

Asahi and his company of Japanese enter- 
tainers, just back from Europe, lst a sub- 
stantial portion of the house through a long 
overture, always a mistake for a closing act 
and a serious mistake for an act closing a 
bill that is running a haif hour late. Those 
who walked out were the losers, however, as 
the water jet feature act, while old as the 
hills, was never better done than by this Jap. 
He had his jets under perfect control and the 
ject that he drew from the head of one of his 
associates who walked across the stage was an 
especially realistic bit of mechanical ingenuity. 
Hie tied thumb trick has probably never been 
done any better in vaudeville than by this 
bland Oriental, who permits a double string 
tie of his thumbs in the heart of the audience 
and then does the trick repeatedly with a bor- 
rowed umbrella while standing in the orchestra 
pit. The remainder of his routine is not espe- 
cially out of the ordinary, but these two spe- 
cialties put this act in a class by itself and 
may take the edge off Adelaide Herrmann’s 
legerdemain booking for next week. 

Len Libbey. 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


An interesting bill for the first half, that be- 
cause more than half the show was made up 
of turns either new to the house or with fresh 
material. It was a seven-act performance prob- 
ably because of the presence of the lengthy ‘‘The 
Only Girl.’’ Tuesday night the usua) capacity 
house was in before 8 o'clock 

Henry Bellit’s condens:.:ion Menry Blossom 
and Victor Herbert's operetta. Only Girl,” 
was the headline, a nine-persen offering. Since 
its original presentation, more an a year ago, 
there has been a sinceré atierapt to whip it 


into shape, where it would bove a chance on 
big time regularly. turn now cut dows 
to thirty-seven oF rather speeded down. 
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SHOW REVIEWS 


it takes an unusually adroit hand to fashion ap 

te vaudeville usage; in fact, it hasn‘t 
been successfully done, the main difficulty prob- 
ably being in securing players with voices whose 
galaries fit the vaudeville figure for an act of 
the kind. Bellit has had to be content with bat 
little of the Herbert score; most of the turn is 
plot. But the quartet with “Be Happy” and 
the singing of the show’s main tune, ‘‘When 
You're Away,’ weren’t at all bad. Of the four 
girls, the one playing Janie is easily the best 
actress. That one doing Birdie should have a 
new costume, The man doing Bunkie, the 
Scotchman, is given special mention in the 
billing and is spotlighted during the telephone 
pit. The act was liked, but it seems slated for 
a feature on the small time. 

Two hits came with Smith and Kaufman on 
gecond and Bert Hanlon next to closing, with 
new material (new acts). Without mention by 
either man as to where he “got his liquor,’’ 
Kaufman did a souse throughout mest of the 
duo’s routine. His opening number, ‘I’m 
Away Ahead of the Times,’’ and Smith’s ‘I’m 
Lonesome for You,” got over nicely, as did their 
duet, “Up, Up, in the Air." Both men have 
good voices, and with a group of fresh songs 
they should be welcome most anywhere. They 
planted a comedy punch with “Oh, La, La, 
Wee Wee,’’ which brought them back for two 
encores. One was “‘Let’s Help the Irish’’ and 
the other ‘‘The Sultan’s Harem.”’ 

Arthur J. Finn and Co. on third with a trav- 
esty, ‘“‘Bagpipes in the Trenches,’’ furnished 
twelve minutes of fun. Lurid settings depict a 
trench. Gun shots bang their way all through 


the turn, which explains why the man playing 


the captain shouts hig lines at all times, for 
some of them come with the shooting. Finn 
gets some laughs and dances around a bit. So 


does a smart, neat, smiling girl, who appears_ 


first as a Red Cross nurse, though with a light 
coat of burnt cork. This girl draws as much 
attention as Finn, for in all her work she 
‘snaps it up’’ smarter than any stickler for 
discipline could. The finish has Finn with the 
bagpipes, the girl and the ‘“‘captain’’ with bass 
drums and the girl showing skill in the Scotch 
style of whanging the drum. The turn may get 
some of the big time, and with laugh-getting 
dialog it would be sure. It is perfectly safe 
for the other houses. One of the best laughs 
comes when Finn rolls in a small cage covered 
with a sign reading ‘‘Cootie Inspectors,’’ which 
when pulled aside shows two tiny monkeys. 


. The monks never minded the shooting, playing 


in the cage throughout the act. 

Martin Van Bergen and Co. (formerly billed 
with Josephine) showed an excellent baritone 
on fourth. Opening with ‘‘Nobody Knows” as 
a duet, he followed with ‘‘Road to Mandalay,” 
easily his best effort, the rendition indicating 
vocal training. The girl appeared to be some- 
what nervous in her single, and at the finish, 
when dueting with Van Bergen, the number be- 
ing ‘“‘Three Little Words.” Some changing 
would materially aid Bergen’s chances. 

“Recredit’’ (new acts} furnished a_ strong 
novelty finish, Sawn and Sawn, who have been 
out of town for some time, opened the show 
excellently and can easily fill the same spot in 
big houses. The man does most of the work. 
It really can be termed “‘dance juggling,”’ and 
all of the stunts seem to keep in time with the 
accompanying music. His closing bit, that of 
juggling a plate, napkin and apple, eating the 
latter while continuing to manipulate the other 
articles, is one of the cleverest of bits. Jbee, 


AMERICAN ROOF. 


A rather ordinary layout at the Americaa 
Roof the first half. Business was off Monday 
night. 

Hits were few and far between, Jack Go.c:s, 
Walters and Walters and ‘‘Business is Bus!- 
ness’’ sharing whatever applause there was. 
Goldie, next tse closing, practically saved the 
show with his entertaining blackface specialty. 
The whistling at the finish at the present time 
ia the biggest thing in Goldie’s routine. The 
talking and vocal features should be built up. 

“Business is Business,’’ a Potash and Perl- 
mutter type of somedy sketch with a pair of 
Hebrew comics, perhaps chosen principally be- 
cause of their physical resemblance to Alex 
Carr and Barney-Bernard, kept ‘em laughing 
throughout. The comedians roughened up a 
bit. The act would make a first rate feature 
number for the better houses if played in a 
quieter and more legitimate manner. 

Walters and Walters entertained pleasantly 
for 18 minutes with their novel double ventrilo- 
Quill turn. It’s a standard act that contains 
the sort of material which is sure for either 
small or big time audiences. ‘he baby crying 
bit and the breaking up of the woman’s singing 
by the boy dummy landed for solid returns. 

Mann and Mallory, second, found themselves 
Up against a stone wall until they reached 
the tough dance. The team have the goods, 
but do not know how to show them te best 
advantage. They are both talking and trying 
for comedy too much right now. The dancing 
Will pass them anywhere, More stepping and 
less talk will help the act greatly. 

Joe and Sadie De Lier following, worked hafd 
every moment they held the stage, but just 
@bout managed to pass. Miss De Lier is ver- 
Satile. She sings rag songs, dances and walks 
@ slack wire equally well. The man plays 
® piano accordion better than the average, 
handling classical] stuff and rags in great shape. 


Ia @ better spot the turn would have done 
much better. 

Dave Genaro and Anna Gold, closing the 
first half, pleased with a routine of old and 
new dancing, but stumbled on the comedy. The 
old-fashioned cake walk as done by Genaro 20 
odd years ago pulled out the biggest applause 
of any of the dances. 

Delight Sisters, a conventional singing and 
dancing turn, eased by with five pop numbers. 
The act is costumed classily, which does much 
to counteract the effect of some of the singing. 
“Mickey,” by the taller girl, was exceptionally 
well handled. 

Ella Bard and company, ground tumbling, 
closed with a regulation acrobatic routine. 

Bell. 


CITY. 


The King of Belgium will never hand Edgar 
Allen any decorations for the first half show at 
the City this week, whether Albert sees it or not. 
It might have looked good on paper, but did 
not measure of to the standard. Nevertheless, 
it was not the vaudeville which managed to 
fill the house to capacity on the lower 
floor and the threa balconies, it was the pic- 
turé, *‘Checkers,’’ which accomplished that feat, 
and probably, the audience, with the exception 
of the two or three ‘‘ras’’ brothers in the gal- 
lery, overlooked this deficiency and hoped for 
better the last half. ’ 

Those ‘‘ras’’ boys in the gallery got a bit un- 
ruly during Lamberti’s characterization of the 
“death of Svengali” and his portrayal of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. That probably may be construed 
to their ignorance of art and their inability to 
recognize the lines of the famous Gettysburg 
address. But they were quieted down quickly 
and kept in check during the rest of the per- 
formance. 

The Three Victors, billed as the Dobson Trio, 
in a hand-balancing novelty, opened the show, 
Their routine is nicely arranged and the fly-away 
leap from hand fo hand is an appropriate climax. 

E. J. Moore, the talkative magician with a 
few tricks and an overabundance of talk, was 
in the second spot. Mr. Moore’s jocular re- 
marks at the expense of the audience netted 
nothing. Leonard and Willard in a comedy talk- 
ing skit, entitled ‘‘Seldom Inn,’’ have talk which 
borders in several instances on the ‘‘blue.’’ The 
woman is a capable comedienne and the man 
is a suitable straight. 

One of the features of the Fox news which 


was shown next was the Fox ‘‘Newsettes.’’ The 
current Fox News had* some very interesting 
topics. 


Little Lord Robert in ‘‘Santa in the Nursery’’ 
made the most favorable showing on the bill. 
Hia ‘“‘jazz’’ dance finish was well liked and 
necessitated several encores. 

Julia Kelety has a splendid voice. Her ‘Pal 
of Mine’ rendition was splendid, and if she 
were to obtain other material of a similar vein 
her turn might be construed as somewhat more 
pleasing than it is as assembled at present. 

Lamberti with his characterizations of the com- 
posers had rather a hard time to impress. His_ 
variety of selections on the piano, violin and 
base viola were most pleasingly rendered and 
should have gotten their deserved approbation. 
However, when a few of the unruly in the gal- 
lery tried to ‘‘break’®’ him up in his Lincoln 
and Svengali portrayals, the audience took more 
kindly to him. 

Lew Hawkins, black face, with a monolog 
renovated here and there, was in the next to 
closing spot, and had tough sledding with his 
songs and stories. The Bird Cabaret, an as- 
semblage of vari-colored birds, was the closing 
offerinz. 


HAMILTON, 


Rather a dull atmosphere at the Hamilton 
Tuesday evening. It looked as though some- 
thing strange had happened, even when con- 
sidering the vaudeville end. The show was far 
off the regular standard. Although the names 
were of some prominence on the lobby advertise- 
ments, the bill was lacking in every respect as 
far as amusement was concerned, with the ex- 
ception of the Argonne 5. The flowers in the 
lobby corners have been eliminated. 

La Petite Jennie, a dimunitive female, meas- 
uring about 40 inches in height, opened the show 
with dance imitations, making a change of cos- 
tume for each. The changes are made in full 
view of the audience by her alleged sister, who 
also renders_one very good comedy song num- 
ber just prior to the conclusion of the turn. Her 
present turn appears to have had its best days, 
as it does not appeal as strongly as before. 

Burke and Durkin (New Acts) came on No. 2. 

Wilson and McAvoy, two men in evening dress, 
sporting canes and high hats, followed with com- 
edy talk and songs, signifying nothing that 
could class them. Their reutine is the ordinary 
two act. Leon Stanton and Co. presented the 
first sketch in No. 4 spot. Had it been placed 
in No. 3 spot the Wilson and McAvoy turn 
could have proven a little better down a peg. 
The Stanton playlet, entitled ‘‘The Profiteers,’’ 
is supposed to furnish comedy, and although 
there is room aplenty for it, the sketch lacks 
the proper kick on several! occasions, neverthe- 
less should prove worth while at the small time 
houses. 

The Argonne 5, formerly working for Uncle 


Sam, across the deep blue in khaki, and still 
in khaki, held down next to closing spot and 
was the first turn of the evening to arouse any 
enthusiasm. One of the members playing the 
comedian role is not in khaki, but In liew thereof 
is costumed in various styles of clothing te aid 
his comedy talk The former soldiers render a 
number of songs and some good comedy talk, 
nevertheless it looks as though the turn will 
not last in its present form much longer, as 
the days are beginning to pass when an au- 
dience showers appreciation for doughboys on 
the stage. 

D’Armour and Douglas, two men, offering 
strong arm feats, closed the show, but again 
the atmosphere became dull. The turn itself is 
very good, but the boys could not overcome the 
handicap of the evening. 


AUDUBON. 


Slight decrease in attendance at the Audubon 
Monday evening. The régulars were on hand. 
It was the unreserved section of the orchestra 
that did not fill up. The show proved a winner 
with the bill running extra smooth and glit- 
tering with comedy. Ryan and Lee, closing 
the show, walked off with the hit honors, 
although they had severaél runners-up, with 
Mignon, and Warren and Templeton also hav- 
ing to work overtime. 

Winifred Dubois gave a first-class exhibition 
of juggling in the opening spot. Francis and 
Overhelt (new act), two ex-soldiers, did net 
lose a minute in furnishing comedy aplenty in 
No. 2, followed by John G. Sparks and com- 
pany, who presented a comedy sketch that suc- 
cessfully landed with the approval of all. The 
skit is typically Irish from start to finish. It 
deals on the question of a young couple who 
were married much against the will of their 
parents, through the latter being enemies for 
years. The playlet brings around all parents 
and the sketch closes with the married couple 
off on their honeymoon, 

Mignon followed Fox News of Current Events 
and had an easy time. The little miss early 
proves her worth. Her turn consists of over 
half a dozen imitations, cleverly executed. 

Warren and Templeton, next to closing, got 
off to a flying start through comedy remarks 
referring to their predecessors. The two boys 
with songs, comedy talk and dances, work 
very hard and can accomplish their object be- 
fore any audience. 

Ryan and Lee, closing the show, presenting 
their old routine, opening with that slam bang 
affair and later with the hats and _ shoes, 
proved that the act is still new as far as the 
audience is concerned. 

William Russell in ‘Sacred Silence,’’ Fox 
release, finished the performance. 


ORPHEUM, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, Oct. 22. 

Lively program obtains at the Orpheum this 
week, but the composite impression is but fair, 
due to an absence of anything approaching pre- 
tentiousness. ‘‘Somewhere with Pershing’’ and 
Leroy, Talma and Bosco divide the stellar 
position, with Al and Fannie Stedman and Sher- 
man, Van and Hyman typed as added attrac- 
tions. 


Appearing initially were the Musical Hunters, 
who sport a dapper shooting manner, the en- 
thusiastic mien and apparently optimistic de- 
corum serving them in good stead. They were 
watched appreciatively. 


Nora Norinne did very well in the second 
position, augmenting the returns with a well 
chosen repertoire of songs routined admirably. 
She has @ regal drop which aids the picture 
considerably. James ‘‘Fat’’ Thompson, with his 
camoufieurs, extracted ribald laughter, as upon 
his former visit at another theatre. He could 
further advance the turn by securing something 
of a wallop for the finish, the act letting down 
some there. 


Sherman, Van and Hyman had easy sailing, 
eventually emerging the applause success of the 
evening. Theirs is a set act, with the matter 
placed to bring the best results. These boys 
could easily have taken an encore, but wisely 
left them applauding vociferously. 

Jack Norworth evidently did not have to 
think hard to evolve “Something with Per- 
shing.”’ Following the many war playets closely 
with khaki clad soldiers and Red Cross nurse 
it means nothing. E. F. Hawley helps with his 
flawless acting, and Jacqueline Durie lends 
charm to the atmosphere created, but taps has 
been sounded on this stuff here. Al and Fanny 
Stedman found them soft and anxious after the 
military moment connecting almost without 
effort. Fanny Stedman has grown becomingly 
thinner, displays several iridescent gowns and 
is shooting her comedy with the old-time zeal 
and abondon. Her brother is the same adept 
foil. 

Vaudeville has never properly appraised Leroy, 
of Leroy, Talma and Bosco. Among magicians 
he is called one of the masters, but lack of 
showmanship has militated against hig rise. 
His bird cage escape and his experiment with 
scores of ducks at the end have never been 
approached, not even by Ching Ling Foo. Con- 
cluding Leroy, Talma and Bosco held them 
eated to a person. oO. M. Samuel. 


PALACE, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, Oct. 22, 

The Palace program for the first part of this 
week pleased immeasurably, hanging up a box 
office record for the theatre. A well produced 
feature, Maxine Elliott in ‘““‘The Eternal Mag- 
delene,’’ which Arthur Hopkins directed splen- 
didly, unquestionably helped to swell the at- 
tendance, but the show was there also. 

The opening found Delma and Kolb, who have 
cloaked their acrobatic and dancng interlude 
in @ pretty eetting with the trappings em- 
ployed enshrouded in a beflowered trellis, @ 
neat offering that gathered excellent returns. 
Maude Allen followed, disclosing a soprano with 
an upper register of fine quality. Miss Allen is 
statuesque in appearance with poise, an easy 
manner and confidence in her ability to get her 
material over. The early part of her number 
might be supplanted with selections in more 
popular vein, and the act tempo quickened to 
advantage. 

Hamlin and Mack began in novel fashion, 
and after that the grace and charm of Miss 
Mack held up the average maintained at the 
commencement, Hamlin affects a disconcerting 
prop smile that is more detracting than help- 
ful. The duo were nicely received. Morgan and 
Anger might have attracted a larger score gave 
for the member doing a Jewish character. His 
Jew is offensive and its replicas have been 
barred even in burlesque. His demeanor is 
brusque and repellant. ; 

“Cheer Up,’’ which closed, is just about the 
niftiest tab sent through the South in some” 
time. The principals are youthful, magnetic 
and possessed of oodles of personality. It is 
admirably arranged with severa] attractive 
tings and scored tremendously. 


0. M. Samuel. 
CRESCENT, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, Oct. 22. 

The bill at Loew's Crescent for the first four 
days of this week can be veraciously termed 
weak. An overflow assemblage watched, ufi- 
moved and unresponsive, Sunday afternoon, 
Sweeney and Rooney stepped ordinarily. They 
did little, Kelly and Kelly followed, They dance, 
Also do other things. The act needs tuning 
badly. 

William Lytell is featured in “A Night at the 
Club."’ It ts an old-sty arce of the type pop- 
ular ten years ago. Lytell and support were 
adequate and pleased. 

Doyle and Elaine, two girls, step and sing 
in tan face. They carry a cotton picking drop 
and are active and energetic, eventuating t 
appreciation. The girls should use some freslt 
selections. 

The closing act lost something by not watche 
ing their incidentat music. No excuse for ‘‘Libe 
erty Bell’’ now. Bell and Grey is the name. 
It’s a wire act with the woman showing four 
nifty changes. Miss Grey is the turn now. 
Fair reception. Samuel. 


HIP., MARIETTA, UNFAIR. 


The I. A. T. S. E. has declared the 
Hippodrome, Marietta, “unfair” ag the 
result of a strike of its members that 
has been going on at the house for the 
past three weeks. Unless the difficulties 
are settled by Oct. 31, the I. A. will issue 
the official “road call,” which will pre- 
vent union stage hands traveling with 
road shows from working at the Hip, 
The Hip plays K. & E. and Shubert road 
shows. 


IRENE FENWICK IN “BELLS,” 

The Selwyns have picked Irene Fen-~ 
wick for the lead in “Wedding Bells” 
Her appearance for the first time at re« 
hearsal Monday caused some surprise 
to the members of the company, wks ex- 
pected Margaret Lawrence, now with 
“Tea for Three” in Chicago. 

Miss Fenwick’s presence was due to 
the inability to find a suitable lead to 
succeed Miss Lawrence in the “Tea” 
show. 


BESSIE McCOY BACK. 


Bessie McCoy returned to “The 
Greenwich Village Follies” Wednesday 
night. She had been suffering from a 
sprained ankle, according to the man- 
agement. 

At one time there was some discus- 
sion regarding Miss McCoy’s leaving 
the “Follies” at the Village and the 
management then was prepared to give 
out a “sprained ankle” statement. 


Roland Young in “Buddies.” 


Boston, Oct. 22. 
Roland Young has succeeded Wallace 
Eddinger in “Buddies.” This breaks up 
the three-star combination that proved 
successful if for no other than press- 
agenting purposes when the show 
opened, 
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FINAL HEARING STORY. 


(Continued from Page 8) 

day's, Valerie Bergere, Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, Roger Imhoff, Al Herman, Lee 
Kohlmar, Tony Hunting, Irving Wein- 
gardt, ] organ D. Simmons, Billy Rock, 
Nan Halperin and Fred C. Scanberger; 
Thursday's, George McFarlane, Emma 
Carus, Joe Browning, Lillian Fitzger- 
ald, George Lemaire, Irving Cooper, Pat 
Casey and Harry Mountford, the latter 
‘also being the sole witness on Friday. 

The big surprise of Thursday’s session 
was the calling of Mountford as a wit- 
ness by the respondents. Mountford, 
who had been occupying himself during 
the day with an avalanche of advice and 
suggestions to Mr. Walsh as to the man- 
ner in which the case should be con- 
ducted, was completely taken by sur- 
prise when Maurice Goodman asked him 
to take the stand late on Thursday af- 
ternoon, following Pat Casey’s appear- 
ance in the witness chair. Usually self- 
possessed and smiling, Mountford turned 
white and visibly trembled as he pre- 
pared to answer Goodman's questions. 
"This lack of composure was noticeable 
throughout the greater part of the time 
Mountford was testifying Thursday 
afternoon. 


Mountford’s pedigree, brought out by 
Goodman disclosed that his right name 
is not Harry Mountford, but Harry 
Walsh, that he is 48% years old, born 
in Dublin, Ireland; arrived in America 
in 1907, but he is not a citizen of the 
United States. Mountford owes allegi- 
ance to no flag or country—he is a man 
without a country, according to his 
testimony. Mountford admitted havy- 
ing sent a letter dated September 11, 
1916, to Karl Hoblitzelle, general man- 
ager of the Interstate Circuit, in which 
he warned Hoblitz to keep his hands 
off and cease assisting John Sinopoulo 
in getting acts for his Oklahoma and 
Tulsa theatres. The letter carried an in- 
ference that any further assistance ren- 
dered Sinopoulo would result in Hob- 
litzelle’s supply of acts being cut off and 
contained a direct statement that the 
U. B. O. and the W. V. M. A. had long 
cherished ambitions to acquire the Inter- 
state Circuit. 


Mountford’s “Union Shop.” 

The letter went on to say that Hoblit- 
zelle was being made the “goat,” with 
another inference that the U. B. O. and 
the W. V. M. A. wanted Hoblitzelle to 
enter into a losing fight with the Rats 
so that the U. B. O. and the W. V. M. A. 
could the more easily invade Hoblit- 
zelle’s territory. The letter was written 
during the period that the White Rats, 
musicians and stage hands were en- 
gaged in a strike against the Sinopulo 
theatres in Oklahoma and Tulsa. This 
was the beginning of the Rats’ general 
strike which came later in 1917. 


Mountford also admitted authorizing 
the various chief deputy organizers of 
the Rats throughout the United States 
and Canada to send a “closed shop 
agreement” to theatre managers, with a 
request that the managers sign the same. 
The so-called “closed shop” agreement 
was in reality a harmless affair, accord- 
ing to Mountford, who characterized it 
as a “bogus agreement,’ intended to 
scare the managers into meeting the de- 
mands made prior to the 1917 strike by 
the Rats. These closed shop agreements 
were sent out by the Rats around Sep- 
tember, 1917. They contained the word 


“orchestra” where the word “artist” 
should have been and as a result the 
proposed contract was rendered ridic- 
ulous. 

Mr. Goodman then asked the witness 
why he had published advertisements 


week after week in Variety telling the 


actor about the advantages of the 
“closed shop” when the agreement 
meant nothing. -Mountford replied that 


he had not published advertisements 
about the “closed shop,” but had written 
a lot about the “union shop.” Mountford 
attempted te show that a difference ex- 
isted between what he termed the 
“closed” and the “union” shop. 

The fake agreement, however,- ex- 
pressly carried the phrase “closed shop,” 
the exact wording of clause eight being 
as follows: “That the party of the sec- 


ond part shall conduct the closed shop 
in said theatres with the least possible 
friction and inconvenience to the party 
of the first part, and that each party 
thereto shall endeavor to maintain this 
agreement in a friendly and equitable 
way for the mutual benefit of the or- 
chestra and the management.” 


Incorrect Statements. 


A telegram signed by Mountford, 
dated September 6, 1916, addressed to 
the Four Kings and advising them to 
“get lost” on their way to play a date 
at Sinopoulo’s Oklahoma theatre, was 
identified by the witness, who admitted 
that he probably sent similar telegrams 
to other acts to prevent them from play- 
ing for Sinopoulo during the strike 
period. 


A published statement by Mountford 
in which he suggested that because “the 
actor made the theatre, the actor should 
own the theatre,” was explaiged by the 
witness as not to be taken literally. 
What Mountford really mgant by that 
was that the “actor should own his art.” 
Mountford also denied that he ever pub- 
lished incorrect statements in the 
“Player” when Goodman tried to. pin 
him down regarding an announcement 
that Albee, Beck and Murdock had con- 
tributed to the White Rats’ strike fund, 
as printed in the “Player” during the 
1917 strike. The printing of the alleged 
subscriptions from Albee, Beck and 
Murdock, described by Mountford as 
“deceptive colorations,” were finally dis- 
avowed as having been inserted in the 
“Player” by Mountford. 


The “Player,” according to Mountford, 
had a circulation of 24,000 when he re- 
signed from the Rats in 1911. He owns 
bonds in the White Rats Realty Com- 
pany. The inter-relations of the Asso- 
ciated Actors Company, Independent 
Booking Offices, Lancaster Amusement 
Company, etc., were gone into at length 
by Mr. Goodman, the testimony for the 
most part being a repetition of Mount- 
ford’s testimony in the Goldie Pemberton 
investigation. 


White Rats Out of Existence. 


Asked to give the present membership 
of the White Rats at the Friday morn- 
ing session, Mountford stated that there 
is no longer any organization known as 
the White Rats. Pressed for an explana- 
tion, Mountford said that about Septem- 
ber, 1916, the membership began to 
dwindle until there were but 121 mem- 
bers in good standing by October, 1917. 
The 121 stuck through 1917 and 1918. 
About January, 1919, the membership 
started to grow again, and at the present 
time there are about 980 members with 
paid up dues to April Ist. In response to 
Goodman's query as to what Mountford 
meant by stating that the Rats were out 
of existence, the witness explained that 
the Rats had been succeeded by the 
“vaudeville branch” of the Four A’s. The 
change was consummated, according to 
Mountford, about three weeks before the 
Actors’ Equity strike. 


Mountford Praises Albee. 


Mr. Albee came ‘in for high praise by 
Mountford while the latter was testify- 
ing on Friuay. Asked by Goodman to 
give his opinion of Mr. Albee, Mountford 
expressed himself as follows: “TIT think 
Mr. Albee has changed very greatly dur- 
ing the past six or seven years. I think 
he has changed very greatly since he be- 
came the owner or majority owner of 
the Keith Circuit. I think that his point 
of view has changed materially since he 
became the majority owner of the Keith 
Circuit from what it was when he was 
connected with the circuit in a high ex- 
ecutive capacity. If Mr. Albee believes 
the things he has said and published, I 
think that Mr. Albee stands in a very 
few years to become the best loved and 
best liked man in the vaudeville profes- 
sion. T say this publicly, that the attacks 
that have been made by this organiza- 
tion (White Rats) or me upon Mr. Albee 
were attacks on Mr. Albee as the head 
of a system, and he stands at the head 
of that organization and is attacked in 
that way, similarly as I was attacked be- 
cause I am the head of this organiza- 
tion.” Any possible shortcomings that 
the Keith Exchange might have at pres- 
ent, Mountford said, was because of 
three-quarters of the people Mr. Albee 
was presently surrounded with. He did 
not specify any one by name, 


VARIETY 


The words of praise for Mr, Albee 
caused a mild sensation in the court 
room, which contained several well 
known White Rats, who appeared to be 
dumbfounded at Mountford’s estimate of 
Mr. Albee. 


The U. B. O., according to Mountford, 
has done a lot of good for vaudeville in 
the last few years. It is the small time 
circuits, in Mountford’s opinion, that are 
the principal source of trouble for the 
actor today. The Loew, Ackerman & 
Harris and Pantages circuits have bor- 
rowed the virtues of the Keith people, 
but forgot to eliminate the vices they 
already possessed and added a few for 
good measure, was Mountford’s method 
of arriving at a conclusion as to what 
ailed the small time. 


The testimony of George McFarlane, 
Emma Carus, Joe Browning, Lillian 
Fitzgerald, George Lemaire, Billy Rock 
and Nan Halperin was all more or less 
similar in that each stated he did not 
believe in the closed shop. All agreed as 
to the necessity and advisability of try- 
outs and all started at the bottom for 
very low salaries and worked their way 
up to the top by degrees. 


Miss Halperin’s Sensational Rise. 


Miss Halperin’s rise was the most sen- 
sational of any. She testified that M. S. 
Bentham found her working in a small 
theatre in Texas about five years ago 
and secured her an opening on the big 
time. Following her initial big time 
showing at the Palace, Mr. Albee gave 
her a contract calling for four years’ 
work on a sliding scale, with a salary 
raise each succeeding year. For her last 
Palace engagement Miss Halperin re- 
ceived $900. Mr. Albee toeld her upon 
making the contract that she did not 
need an agent. Miss Halperin, however, 
paid Bentham a commission on every 
engagement played, in view of the fact 
ihat he had arranged for her initial op- 
portunity to display her wares. 


Irving Cooper testified that he had 
suggested several months ago to Marcus 
Loew that the Loew Circuit establish a 
collection agency in order to cut down 
the losses suffered by agents booking 
the time. Cooper told Mr. Loew that he 
(Cooper) would be willing to pay over 
40 per cent. of the amount of his com- 
missions received weekly from acts 
booked for the Loew time for the serv- 
ices that he believed a collection agncy 
could render for him. Mr. Uoew took the 
plan under consideration, but nothing 
ever came of it. Cooper testified that he 
never charged an actor more than 5 per 
cent. for booking and that he los. on an 
average of 25 to 30 per cent. yearly as 
the result of actors defrauding him of 
commissions. Among those he had 
booked on the Loew time who refused 
to pay him were Jack Wilson. Cooper 
sued Wilson in Newark, but failed to 
collect. Cooper has not booked Fox for 
the past two years, he stated, because 
Fox refuses to issue any sort of con- 
tract, 

Pat Casey's testimony was along the 
lines of his former testimony given in 
one of the early hearings. Fred C. 
Schanberger, manager of the Maryland 
Theatre, Baltimore, was queried by Mr. 
Walsh as to whether he had ever paid 
a strike assessment to the V. M. P. A. 
Mr. Schanberger could not remember. 
Mr. Walsh grew insistent and accused 
the witness of sidestepping, which the 
witness in turn indignantly denied. Mr. 
Walsh tried hard to jog the witness’ 
memory, but Mr. Schanberger could not 
recollect any such payments. The Mary- 
land pays $50 a week to the Keith Ex- 
change for a booking franchise. The 
rest of Mr. Schanberger’s testimony was 
devoted to a technical description of 
booking acts, the routine of booking 
meetings at the Keith Exchange every 
week and other matters relative to book- 
ing and operating a vaudeville theatre. 
Mr. Schanberger knew of no blacklist. 
He had been subjected to many incon- 
veniences by temperamental actors, he 
said. Eva Tanguay walked out of the 
Maryland one Monday morning because 
Rock and White were billed throughout 
the city of Baltimore with special eighth 
sheets. Rock had arranged for the eighth 
sheets without Mr. Schanberger’s knowl- 
edge, but that didn’t prevent Miss Tan- 
guay from walking out on him. 

Following this incident, Mr. Schanber- 
ger vowed he would never empley Miss 


Tanguay again. He changed his ‘mind a 
few weeks later, however, and played 
Miss Tanguay, and has played her many 
times since. Often times managers 
stated they would not employ certain 
artists for some such show of tempera- 
ment, Mr. Schanberger said, but as fora 
definite blacklist of actors not to be em- 
ployed by members of the V. P. M. A., 
Mr. Schanberger knew absolutely 
nothing. 
Irving Weingardt Testifies. 


Irving Weingardat, head of the contract 
department of the Loew Circuit, testi- 
fied that between 25 and 30 per cent. of 
the atts playing the Loew time booked 
direct. The Loew Circuit started using 
the N. V. A. rubber stamped clause in 
their contracts about December, 1916, 
and continued its use until May, 1917. 
Morgan D. Simmons, booking manager ~ 
of the Amalgamated Vaudeville Agency 
(Moss and Sablosky and McGuirk the- 
atres) estimated during his testimony 
that from 5 to 10 per cent. of the artists 
booked by the Amalgamated were booked 
direct. The Amalgamated used the rub- 
ber stamped N. V. A. clause on its con- 
tracts from December, 1916, until Sep- 
tember, 1918, but never canceled an act 
because of a refusal to sign the contract 
as stamped. The Amalgamated has 30 
agents supplying it with acts. The V. 
M. P. A. contract has been in use by the 
Amalgamated since September, 1919. 
The agency is presently booking seven- 
teen houses. 


Among the exhibits offered in evidence 
by the respondents were a list of 127 
acts that played Fay’s Providence and 
subsequently played for managers be- 
longing to the V. M. P. A. between Janu- 
ary 11, 1917, and July 9, 1919. Another 
list included 42 acts that played the 
Loew Circuit and subsequently played 
the Keith bookings between 1915 and 
1919. One hundred and eighty-nine acts 
were booked direct by the Keith FEx- 
change in the season of 1917-18 and 164 
acts were booked direct 1918-19. During 
the season of 1913 and 1914, 175 acts 
piayed the Keith Circuit and subse- 
quently played for competing circuits. 
Fighty-six acts played the Winter Gar- 
den Sunday concerts between September 
3, 1917, and January 5, 1919, that subse- 
quently were given routes of from one 
to fifty-four weeks on the Keith time 
during the foregoing period. Thirty-four 
acts were given routes by the Keith Ex- 
change after having played the Central 
Sunday concerts during a period extend- 
ing from November 11, 1917, to January 
5, 1919. 


Charles H. Plummer 
Oct. 22, 1919. 

Charles H. Plummer, of Syracuse, the 
man who started Sam S. Shubert in the 
theatrical business by giving him a dol- 
lar a week for passing programs, has 
been critically ill here of double pneu- 
monia. His wife, Mrs. Lila Plummer, 
his daughter, Mrs. Pau) Dickey, and his 
son, Franklyn Plummer, are at his bed- 
side at the Harrisburg Hospital. 

In a nearby room in 1905, Sam 8S. Shu- 
bert died a day after the wreck of a 
Pennsylvania flyer. Mr. Plummer came 
here as the business manager of “A Lit- 
tle Journey” last week. He is 66 years 
old. 


PINERO REHEARSALS BEGUN. 

Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s “Quick 
Work,” with which Grace George will 
make her first appearance as a Frohman 
star, will open in four weeks. 

Rehearsals are under the direction of 
B. Iden Payne. The piece is slated to 
open at the Playhouse upon the expira- 
tion of George C. Tyler’s contract for 
that house, which is for four weeks. 


HAMMERSTEIN’S CO-AUTHORS. 


Arthur Hammerstein, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, 2d, and Herbert Stottard are 
the authors of a forthcoming musical 
play to »« produced by the first named, 


have finally decid>d on a title for the 
piece. 
kansas 


will be called “Joan of Ar- 
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CABARET 


The old Pekin, renamed the Larue, 
opened last Wednesday under the di- 
rection of Clifford Fischer. 


Waiters in St. Louis cabarets have de- 
ded a 50 per cent increase, citing 


man 
_ ithe total elimination of tips since prohi- 


bition has been enforced. 


A new show staged by Lea Herrick 
and Julian Alfred, will open at the 
Strand Roof next Wednesday. Most of 
the present company will be included. 


Vliff Fischer is openiffg the Larue 
restaurant at Broadway and Forty- 
seventh street. It is the former Pekin 
site, wholly redecorated. This is Mr. 
Fischer's second restaurant venture. 
His first was the highly successful 
Montmarte in the Winter Garden build- 
ing, which he sold to the Shuberts. 


Along the Merrick road, Long Island, 
the two road houses that outdistanced 
competition through the summer were 
Blossom Heath Inn at Lynbrook and 


Henri's. nearby. Blossom Heath, man-— 


aged by Dave Weiss, did a larger gross 
business to a larger net profit than ur- 
ing the same period before prohibition. 
Blossom Heath has a large capacity. 
stands well with all frequenters of that 
highway and has held its business in- 
tact against all opposition. Henri's is 
net so large and is noted for its food, 
but Henri’s draws “spending parties” 
that makes up for its lack of big 
capacity. 


Sophie Tucker has a new orchestra 
from Chicago. It’s Eddie Richmond's, 
with Joe Goid, Gus Arnstein, Irving 
Rothschild, Dan Alvin, Bobby Jobes and 
Ben Shapiro besides Richmond in the 
lineup. Miss Tucker is still the high 
spot at Reisenweber’s Paradise Room, 
with John Steinert remaining the man- 
ager of that especial department. Just 
now Miss Tucker is not decided what 
she may do about the restaurant if pro- 
hibition becomes permanent. At pres- 
ent she is playing trere, also in “Hello, 
Alexander,” and with the Sunday work, 
extra, is probably in receipt of a weekly 
income of between $4,000 and $5,000. 


Havana is the mecca of all of the 
cabaret proprietors elong Broadway. 
During the past two weeks several of 
the New York restaurant men have left 
for Cuba to make a survey of the situa- 
tion with an idea of moving their busi- 
ness into the wet zone of the continent. 
The Susskind brothers have both made 
the trip to Havana and are now there. 
Several of the others are also to look 
he ground over. The purchase of the 
Javana track -by John McGraw and 
Charles A. Stoneham has added to the 
local interest in the Cuban capital. 
here is a gemeral belief that the Ha- 
vana season will be considerably length- 
éned by the advent of prohibition in the 
United States. 

Bookings of Billy Curtis for the past 
week include: Shanleys, Viola May, 
iene Bartlett; Tokio, Jovit- Trixi 
Hicks, Eva Suade; Chateau, Alice 
Howard: Hotel de France, Babe Fay; 
Ritz, Brooklyn, June Forest, Lucille 
Fields: Leng’s Restaurant, Martha 
Blanche Wallace; Hotel Green, Dan- 
bury, Conn., Albesco, Belle Barron; 
Bridgeway Hotel, Springfield, Conn., 
Hart and Squires; Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Aubrey and Riche, Beat- 
Tice Doane; Jackie Clark’s, Newark, 
Two Smalls; Farnham’s, Albany, Vera 
McKinna; Blackstone, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. Kavanaugh and Everett, Amy Al- 
len, Rose Waterman, Vivian Smith; 
Beaux Arts, Atlantic City, Elsie How- 
ard; Moulin Rouge, Atlantie City, Billy 
Wilbur, Lillian Foster. 


The LaRue Restaurant, which opened 
at 47th street and Broadway last niet, 
is the latest addition to the list of 


Broadway eating places. It is in | 


first place an establishment that is to 
be conducted along lines distinctively 
different from the usual run of Broad- 
way places. Clifford Fischer, who was 
the originator of restaurant shows 
along Broadway, is managing the LaRue, 
but the restaurant is not to have a show 
of any kind. He has laid out a plan 
of good food at reasonable prices, with 
service and atmosphere as the principal 
attributes, instead of a flock of dancing 
and singirg chorus girls. There will be 
dancing permitted, however, and for the 
supper hour after the theatre Chinese 
as well as American cooked dishes will 
be on the menu. 


With the settlement of the liquor ques- 
tion with reference to cabarets and res- 
tanrants somewhat. dubious, Charles 
Cornell made a proposition to James 
Churchill Monday whereby he offered 
to install a cabaret revue in his restau- 
rant with a salary Nst guaranteed at 
$3,000 a week, absolutely free of charge, 
guarantee an increase of business $1,000 
a week, provided the latter made a 
couvert charge of $1 a plate and turned 
this money over to him. In his proposi- 
tion to Churchill, Connell offered to pro- 
vide one act which would stand a weekly 
outlay of $500, 12 other principals stand- 
ing $1,500, ard a chorus of 20 girls who 
would draw about $500 to $750 a week. 
This would allow him about $250 a week 
to cover the cost of production and cos- 
tumes. He has offered to give a show 
twice each night, running one hour and 
a half. Churchill’s seats between 550 
and 600 and filling the place twice each 
night for a week the revenue through the 
“couvert” charge should bring about 
$6,000 on the week. 


AMONG THE MUSIC MEN. 
The Triangle Music Co. has accepted a new 
number for publication, ‘‘Just Say the World.’’ 


Joe Keden, orchestra leader and pianist, is 
now in charge of the band and orchestra de- 
partment of the A. J. Stasny Music Co., with 
offices in the Strand Theafre Building. 

Charles K. Harris has the publication rights 
to ‘In Mizzoura,’’ the song written around the 
Paramount-Artcraft photoplay of the same name. 

Buddy Fields will manage the new Irving Ber- 
lin, Inc., St. Louis branch. The same firm will 
shortly open’an office in New Orleans also. 

Howard Senner, formerly with Feist, in Chi- 
cago, has transferred his connection to the Tell 
Taylor Music Co., in the same town. 

Lew Kane is now connected with Waterson- 
Berlin-Snyder’s Windy City professional staff. 

Irving Kaufman and Arthur Fields, the phono- 
graph singers, will shortly make their debut as 
music publishers for themselves. Thirty-cent 
numbers will be the feature of their catalog. 

Frank Alberts, the ‘Australian music publisher, 
who represents a number of American firms in 
the Antipodes, is in town inspecting the various 
houses’ catalogs for business purposes. Mr. 
Alberts came to New York by way of London. 


John Heinzman and Jo Bennett are now in 
managerial charge of McCarthy-Fisher’s Chi- 
cago branch, since Ez Keough went over to the 
Broadway Music fold. 

Dick Nugent, for the past five years with 
Waterson-Berlin-Snyder in the sales depart- 
ment, has joined the newly-formed Jones Music 
Co. as general manager. Jack Mendelson, for- 
merly Mr. Nugent's assistant at Haviland’s, from 
where both went to W-B-S, is also with Jones. 
He will be the Boston district manager. 

Howerd E. Roger, song writer, was examined 
in supplementary proceedings under an order 
issued by Justice Peter Schmuck in the City 
Court, on a judgment held against him by Ada 
B. Talmadge for $671.04. Roger stated that he 
had no assets at present and that a judgment 
was at present in existence for $300 in favor of 
Nat. Lewis for some shirts he purchased. He 


stated that in the last six months he had sold 
three songs outright. To McCarthy & Fisher he 
sold ‘“‘My Laddy’’ for $500 and “Just for Me 


and Mary” for $200. For $800 he sold a song 
ealled ‘‘You Don’t Need the Wine’’ to Nicholas 
Orlanda, He stated that his living expenses are 
$50 a week, and that they were defrayed through 
the sale of the above songs. He also testified 
that he has a number of songs on royalty with 
two publishers, receiving returns semi-annually 
on them. Attorney Samuel Lax excused Roger 
until today (Friday) when he will be subjected 
to another examination, 


INJUNCTION AGAINST CITY. 


New Orleans, Oct. 22. 

In the case of the Salmore-Rose 
Amusement Co., of which Lew Rose is 
manager, against the city of New Or- 
leans and the superintendent of police 
of New Orleans, Judge H. C. Cage, of 
the Civil District Court in the injunc- 
tion suit brought by the company to 
restrain interference, held that: 


“Neither the city, nor its police offi- 
cers, have authority to summarily clese 
or suppress the business vf operating 
any theatre, and that the city and its 
police officers were not the judges 
whether a performance was or was not 
indecent or immoral; that the police 
were vested with authority to arrest a 
manager of a theatre if he permitted 
an indecent or immoral show, and that 
th. city of New Orleans could, also by 
injunction, abate the carrying on of a 
business, if without a license. 


“That the conduct of a theatre is a 
well-recognized, lawful and legitimate 
business and is not a nuisance per se, 
and that the authorities were power- 
less to summarily abate the business of 
a theatre, which is not by law either a 
public or a common nuisance.” : 

The Dauphne Theatre, which has 
pursued a stock burlesque policy for 
many years past, was visited by the 
police recently and Manager Lew Rose 
ordered to close his theatre. He re- 
fused, rang up the curtain, but the show 
had gone but 20 minutes when the po- 
lice caus.d the curtain to be rung down 
and arrested Rose. The following day, 
IR. 3e, thruugh his attorneys, Arthur B. 
Leopold and E. Howard McCaleb, ob- 


tained an injunction to prevent further © 


molestation from the city. 

"n handing down his decis Indge 
C ge granted Rose a permanent injunc- 
tice. Attorneys represented the city of 
New Crleans averred they would not 
appeal irom the cision rendered, 


BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS. 


John Buckley for “Oh Frenchy.” 

Doris Claire replacing Pelle Young, 
“Girls from Joyland.” 

Fay Shirley for “Parisian Flirts.” 

Sid Winters for “Pacemakers.” 

Eleanor Fisher replacing Fay Shirley 
in “Crackerjacks.” 

Billie Davis for Lew Rose _ stock, 
Dauphine, New Orleans, next season. 

Evelyn Perks for “Girls From Joy- 
land.” 

Dave Gardner replacing Harry White 
in “Hip Hip Hooray.” 

Clara Hendricks, soubrette, for “Mis- 
chief Makers” replacing Mabel Clark. 

Ruby Wallace for “Blue Birds” in- 
genue. 

Jim Hilbert for “Parisian Flirts.” 

Lois Lane, prima, for Max Spiegel’s 
“T’ll Say Sa.” 

Frankie Farreli, prima, for “Blue 
Birds.” 

Ben Byron for “I'll Say So.” 

Harold Bentley replacing Harold Ken- 
nedy, “Girls a la Carte.” 

Jack Shargel replacing Hareld Bent- 
ley, National Winter Garden stock. 

Dolly Meden, prima, and Lou Lederer, 
comedian, for “Aviator Girls.” 

Dave Gardner replaces Harry White 
with Hip Hip Hooray. 

Clara Hendrick, ingenue, Star and 
Garter Show, Columbia Circuit. (Ike 
Weber.) 

Late bookings by Ike Weber include 
Bert Rose and Sam Bachen for “Sport 
Girls;” Dan Gardner for “Hip Hip Hoo- 
ray,” and Klara Hendricks for the “Star 
and "Garter show. 


BURLESQUE NOTES. 


Louis Epstein, manager of the Majes- 
tic, Scranton, which plays American 
Burlesque attractions, was in New York 
last week for the purpose of procuring 
new scenery for the permanent house 
sets. 


Wagner Handling Bijou, Philly. 
Frank Metzger, manager of the Bijou, 
Philadelphia, playing American Bur- 
lesque Circuit attractions, has been suc- 
ceeded by Al Wagner, formerly man- 
ager of Howe’s “Sport Girls.” 


TWO FRANCHISES REVOKED. 

Managers of the Americag Burlesque’ 
Circuit who have been lat after ree 
peated notification by the circuit offie 
cials to “doctor” and improve. their 
shows will be shown no more leniency, 
but will have their franchises revoked 
and awarded to someone who will fol- 
low instructions. 

On Friday the second of the “fix-up” 
orders which had been disregarded 
caused the franchise of James KE. 
Cooper's “Blue Birds” to be taken away 
from him and given to Sim Williams, 
The show is playing in Kansas City, 
and Williams was directed t- go on 
there this week and prepare to have the 
show readjusted to the circuit .and- 
ards, 

Next week the show will lay off and 
Williams intends adopting a new book, 
scenic and electrical effects and have 
the new production ready for the fol- 
lowing week. 

The other franchise which was taken 
away last week was the Sam Howe 
“Sport Girls,” which was awarded to 
Charles M. Baker. 

It is quite likely that a show which is 
playing in the Metropolitan district this 
week may also change owners if it does 
not come up to the standards fhat Presi- 
dent Peck of the circuit has directed. 

It is said that the circuit heads have 
become tired of having house managers 
repeatedly making complaints about in- 
ferior shows and the operators disre- 
garding them. In the future it . was 
stated that only one warning will be 
given and, if it is not heeded, arbitrary 
action will be taken. 


TEA FOR WOMEN. 


Binghamton, N. Y., Oct. 22. 

While “The Social Follies” was at the 
Armory here last week, the management 
announced a tea for the women of Bing. 
hamton on the stage of the theatre 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The novelty of the announcement in 
eonnection with burlesque drew a very 
good attendance at the matinee. The 
Binghamton women were escorted 
through the dressing rooms, met the 
people of the company and were given 
a demonstration o#stage setting. 

The affair left an excellent impression 
and is said to have stopped a lot of idle 
chatter around town. 


BURLESQUE CHANGES, 

Bessie Brooks will succeed Plo McFar- 
land as soubrette and Sam Bachman 
will replace Frank Mallahan as come- 
dian with the “Sport Girls,” the produe- 
tion which Charles M. Baker has taken 
over on the American Circuit from Sam 
Howe. Charles Franklyn will act ag 
the manager of Sim Williams’ “Girls 
From Joyland” during the latter's ab- 
sence with his new “Blue Bird” show on 
the American Circuit. Franklyn will 
hold this post for two weeks. 

Ben Loring has joined “The Crack- 
erjacks.” 

Lyle LaPine replaced Harry Morton 
and Elvia Bates replaced Zellah Rus- 
sell in the “Burlesqus “Review.” 


Lew Reals to Manage “Sport Girls.” 

Lew Reals has been selected by 
Charlies M. Baker to succeed Frank 
Wagner as manager of “The Sport Girls” 
on the American Burlesque Circuit, 
which Baker recently acquired. “7 

Reals joins the show on Saturday a 
it will have its premiere in Binghamto. 
N. Y., on October 27. 


Cabaret Owner Murdered, 
Seattle, Oct. 22. 
John Cicoria, owner of the Columbus 
Cabaret in this city, who was shot last 
Thursday by Edward F. Lientras, a locai 
attorney, died here October 19 as a ree 
sult of the shooting. 
Lienstras is being held under heavy 
bonds, charged with first degree murder. 


Sam Rice Replaces Follette. 
Fred Follette, manager of “Girls De 
Luxe” on the Columbia Circuit, was 
compelled to relinquish his post at Des 
Moines last week on account of a nerv- 
ous breakdown. 
Sam Rice was sent to replace him, 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


The verbatim testimony in the proceedings of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the matter of the vaude- 
ville investigation. 

The hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, before 
EXAMINER CHARLES S. MOORE, ESQ. 

Appearances as heretofore noted. 


20 West 38th Street, New York City. 
The report below is of the proceedings 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14. 


PATRICK J. ROONEY 


ON THE STAND. 


A.. That I don’t know. He was talking to them. I am not 
part of that office. I simply went up to represent myself and 
my own argument. 

Q. He was boss of the business, of course, as he is now? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: What business are you referring to? His own 
business, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh: No, the vaudeville industry. 

Mr. Goodman: He is not the boss of the entire vaudeville, no. 

@. Just when was this that you had this difficulty with Mr. 
‘Weber? 

A. Just when? . 

Q. Yes. I would like to fix the date, if you please. 

A. About three years ago, 


Q.: You heve been playing with Keith’s or booking at the 
United Booking Offices ever since? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And never have had an agent since that time? 

A. No. 

@. Anc you never in your life had any agent or personal rep- 
vesentative other than Weber, is that true? 

A. No* that I can remember. 

Q. You are pretty sure of that, are you? 

A. Wait until I think. Not that I can remember. 

Q. Did you ever have to pay anybody to get you sania 
ment? 

A. Me? 

Q. Yes? 

A. No, I don't do thhat. 

Q. That is you never gave anybody any money for employ- 
men: other than Weber? 

A. Other than Weber, just the regular agent's commission. 

Q Then you went to the office and booked yourself after Mr. 
Albee tole Weber that you didn’t have to hook with him unless 
you saw fit? 

Yes. 

Justi how was that ecperation gone through? 

My booking myself? 

Yes, Now, what did you do and how? 

I would simply go up and ask for them and send my eard 
in and say I would like to fill my route, and I would send my 
care in and if they want to see me they see me, anc if they 
are busy I come in some other time, and I arrange all my 
bookings that way. 

a. But am talking adie immediately after rou had this 
settlement of the Weber matter, how did you get employment 
immediately from then on? 

A. I went down to the booking office. 

Q. You went down to the booking office. What did you do? 

A. Am asked for time at different theatres from the different 
men that book in the different theatres, and I received time from 
them, from different men, for different theatres. 

Q At that time where did you book? 

A. Where did I book? 

Q Yes. What circuits? 

A. Around New York and Boston, Pittsburgh, all the different 
houses, Detroit. 

Did you have a contract for any number of weeks at 
that time? 

No. 

Did you take up any contract for any number of weeks? 
No. Just signed them as I went along. 

From week to week? > 

No. Maybe I would get two or three or four ahead; one 
man would prohably have two houses. If I go to a man and he 
has two houses, that means two weeks. If I go to another man 
and he has two that means two more, and when I go to another 
circuit with five houses I get five weeks, and they are bullt up 
that way. 

Q. When you start from New York don’t you go with the 
understanding that you will have a certain number of weeks 
to play: 

A. No, I do not. 

@. You are not assured of any certain number of weeks 
play? 

A. No. 

Q That is not the usual thing among vaudevillians, is it? 

th: No. That is why I say some people sign up for a season. 

waey want to sign up that is their business, 

®. I think Mr. Fogarty testified he had a contract for forty 
yeeks. Did you ever have a contract of that kind for any 
number of weeks? 

A. Yes. Years ago, back about seven or eight years ago, but 
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not lately. 

Q. But you have not had in recent years? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you endeavor to get such a round? 

A. No, I do not try that. I do not want them. 

Q. Why. 

A. Because I fee! I would like to stay around New York and 
play around home. I don't care about going on the road. 

Q. Oh, that is a personal matter with you? 

A. That is a persona! matter with me. 

Q. You said you were in favor of try-outs? 

A. Yes. 

@. Just what do you mean by a try-out? 

A. Well, to break my act in somewhere. For instance, if 1 


am rehearsing, the act crude, and I would not want to come 
fin here and show it to the New York public and have it all 
wpside down. I like to go and work it a bit and have it 
@mooth and then come in. 

Q. What do you mean by going out and working it? 

& I go out to some smaller city and play it there, maybe for 
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a week or two, if I feel like it. 

Q. That is what you understand by a try-out? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, for such try-outs you get paid, do you not? 

A. Yes. I never look for the pay I expect to get till it is 
in shape. That is why I take it out. I try it. If I take 
it out and try it out and if I see it is a success then I khow 
what to ask for. 

Q. Of course, that try-out at a decrease in salary should, of 
course, in your judgment, be a reasenable time, should it not? 

A. Sure. 

Q. You would not want to be forced around at a smal) mailary 
for several weeks, would you? 

No 

You are now going out with a review? 

Yes, sir. 

How many people are in the review? 

Twelve. 

At $2,200 a week. 

$2,250. 

$2,250? 

Yes. 

Do you know how many weeks you are to be out on that? 
Well, I have booked about twelve, with the proviso if my 
act is not good, naturally, I do not get the twelve weeks? 

®. You have not a hard and fast contract for the twelve 
weeks? 
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No, sir: 

But you have assurances? 

Yes. 

That you can book for twelve weeks? 
Yes. 


Have you showed this review yet? 

No. It opens Thursday. 

You are not to have any try-outs with that? 
Ves 

At what cities? 

At Mount Vernon and Newark. 

Wher else? 
That is all. 


Only at Mount Vernon. 
n you go aut? 

With this act? 

Yes. 

i stay around New York mostly. 

You stay around New York mostly? 

Yes, at different houses. 

An of course at Mount Vernon you get the $2,250? 

No. 

What do you get there? 

I an. ashamed to tell you. 

Well, you need not be? 


1 am getting four hundred dollars for three days to break 


What cities wil] you appear in 
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Who fits out this act? 

Wh fits this act out? 

Yes? 

A personal friend of mine. 
What is his name. 

Hoagland. 

What is his business? 

What is his business? 

Yes? 

I believe he works in a theatre, a manager of a theatre 
at Henderson's. 

Where? 

Henderson's at Coney Island. 
Henderson's at Coney Island? 
Yes. 
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Is he in the Palace Theatre building in any capacity? 
Not that I know of. He is up there in the summer time 
He wcrks down at Henderson’s theatre. He represents the 
the atre down there; that is all I know of him. 
What theatre? 
Henderson's at Coney Island. 
He represents it in the summer time? 
Yes. 
Do you know what he does in the winter time? 
I do not know what he does. 
Was he not formerly booking manager in the United 
Booking Offices? 

A. He was connected there some time ago, I believe, but JI 
do not think he is connected there now. 

Q. Is not this what is cajled an office act? 

A. No. 

Q. Let me hear the towns you are going to appear in In this 
review 

A. The towns? 

Q Yes? 

A, I have New York city booked, and Providence and Boston; 
that is all I have booked. 

Q. Anc that makes up about twelve weeks? 

A. Yes, sir. 

2. I think you undertook to give a definition of a closed shop. 

Mr. Goodman: No, he did not, I read Mr. Mountford's defi- 
nition 

The Witness: I did not give it. 

Mr. Goodman: Respondent’s exhibit No, 8. 

Q. Put you say you do not approve of a closed shop, that 
is it? 

A. Yes 

Q. What do you understand by a closed shop? 

A. All I can understand by it, it ie a union proposition, that 
is all I understand by it. 

Q. That is, in other words, you do not believe in an actor 
belonging to a union? 

A. No, sir. I believe in an actors’ union, but I do not be- 
lieve ir. belonging to a labor union. 
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Q. Do you belong to the Nationa] Vaudeville Artists? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And are you an officer of that organization? 

A. No officer. 

Q. Were you an officer? 

A. No, sir, never. 

Q You never have been an officer? 

A. No. 

Q Dic you take an active interest in the affairs of the 
National Vaudeville Artists? 


A. No, sir; only as a member, that is all. 
Q. Were you at the last general meeting? 
A. Of what? 

Q. Of the National Vaudeville Artists? 


A: No. 

Q. You were not there? 

A. No. 

Q. You had nothing to do with the selection of officers? 

A. No. 

Q. You do not believe that a contract between a manager and 
actor should in any way provide that the actor should belong 
to any kind of an association, do you? . 

A. No, 


Q. Do you think it is proper that a contract between a man- 
ager and you should provide that you shal] be a mémber of the 
N. V. A.? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not think that should be one of the qualifications 
for your getting a job? s 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or going on your act? 

A. No, sir. 


Mr. Kelley: I assume that question is based on a certain con- 
tract heretofore introduced in evidence, which did have that 
clause. 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

Mr. Kelley: That is subject to the same explanation on the 
part of the respondent. 


Mr. Walsh: It has been introduced here—I will just put this 
down, not contract solely in which that clause is put in the 
contract by rubber stamp; in some of those contracts I think 
it was written in or printed in, an express guarantee that the 
actor is a member of the N. V. A.° 

Q. You do not think that any such contract should provide 
that, do you? 

A. I do not think that anybody should be forced to belong to 
anything that they do not want to belong to. 

Q. I show you, Mr. Rooney, what purports to be an artist’s 
copy of a contract executed on the one side by the Marcus Loew 
Booking Agency, Inc., with Joseph M. Schenck, his manager, and 
J. H. Lubin, booking manager, purported to be dated the 29th 
day of September, 1919, and ask you to read paragraph 13 of 
that contract. Read it out loud. 


Mr. Goodman: Wait a minute. We object to the question as 
to its form in view of the fact that the paper handed to the 
witness appears to be an unexecuted contract and is merely a 
form with no names and no signatures. 

Examiner Moore: How do you identify this contract with this 
proceeding ? 

Mr. Walsh: I do not care to ‘dentify it. It identifies itself. 
I am asking him to read that language. 

Mr. Goodman: But this contract or paper is referred to by 
Mr. Walsh as though it were an established fact, that it was a 
contract made and executed on September 29th, 1919. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not do anything of the kind. 

Mr. Goodman: Well, it -ounded so to me. 

Mr. Walsh: You misstate my motive. If I want to prove the 
contract I will prove it. 

Q. I will ask the witness to read it. 


A. This is a contract which I Save never seen. I have never 
played this time. ‘'The artist warrants that he is a member of 
the National Vaudeville Artists, Inc., in good standing, and if he 
ie not the manager may cancel this contract forthwith.’’ 

Q. Would you call that a closed shop? 

A. I do not know what I would call it. I have never seen it. 

Mr. Goodman: I move to strike out the question and answer, 
on the ground it is incompetent and irrelevant, and no proper 
foundation has been laid for the question. 

Examiner Moore: Motion,denied. 

Mr. Goodman: Exception. 

Q. You would not consider that a fair contract, would you? 

A. I would not sign that contract. 

Q. No. You would not sign it? 

A. I have never signed on of them. 

Q. You say that in all of your twenty-eight years in the show 
business you never had any difficulty? 

A. No. 

Q. In reference to your contracts with any managers? 

A. No. 

Q. You are pretty kindly disposed then, of course, to the man-« 
agers? 

A. Yes. I have always lived up to mine and they have always 
lived up to theirs. 


Q. You say the conditions in- the theatres are very much im- 
proved? 


A. A great deal. 

Q. Did you ever play in the Loew Circuit? 

A. No. 

Q. Never played in the Fox Circuit? 

A. No. 

Q. Or the Pantage Circuit? 

A. No. 

Q. You never barnstormed around in these theatres? 

A. No. 

Q. So when you are speaking about conditions in theatres 


being very much improved you speak particularly of the thee 
a@tres in the Keith circuit? 

A. No. I speak of all of them, because I have seen them. & 
have traveled through the country. I have seen all the the 
atres, even though I have not worked in them, I have been & 
the theatres. 

Q. Have you been in the Fox theatres? 


A. Yes. I have been in Moss and Brill’s—— 

Q. How do the theatres in the Fox -Vircuit compare in com 
veniences with those in the Keith circuit? ~ 

A. Of course there are different grades of theatres all over Ree 
country. Some are finer than others. 

Q. But I mean comparatively so far as conveniences of the 
actor are concerned. It is a fact, of course, that those in the 
Keith circuits are very much better, are they not? 

A. Naturally, because it is a higher priced theatre and @ 
higher priced house, and naturally the little things are better 
than the others. 

Did you ever play the Orpheum circuit? 

Yes. 

To what extent? 

In vaudeville 

I say to what extent? 

I do not know what you mean. 

The entire circuit? 

Yes. 

Who booked you on that? 

The Orpheum circuit? 

Yes. I say who booked you? 

I walked up and asked for the Orpheum circuit and got 
it myself. 

Q. Where? 

A. In their offices, 
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Q. Where? 
A. In the Palace Theatre Building. 
Q. Were you ever booked in Chicago? 


The Chicago Opera House? Who booked you there? 

. I have not been in the Chicago Opera House in years; that 
was a long while ago. That was booked when they used to be 
down in another building. 

Did you have to have a representative there? 

ven gay you are a life member of the White Rats? 

Yes. I paid the life membership dues. 

Do you have a card? 

Not now, no. I have a life member's card at home, yes, 
of the old life member's cards they gave me. 

When was that? 

Oh, about five years ago. 

You had some difficulty with the White Rats? 

Did I have what? 

You have had some difficulty with the White Rats? 

Yes. 

They sued you? 

Yes. 

And got a judgment? 

Yes. 

And you paid it? 

Yes. 

That was for your dues? 

. Yes, back dues and life membership. 

Mr. Goodman: Do you mind if he tells, while he fs on that, 
what it was all about. 

“te Witness: I was one of the cid members of the White Rats 

and one of the early ones. I was in the strike they had years 

ago. 

2 You were in the strike years ago? 

A. Yes, sir, the very first strike we ever had. 

Mr. Goodman: Go ahead. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What year was that? 

A. What year? 

Q. Yes, approximate it? 

A. That the strike was? 


@. Yes. 
A. I can’t remember what the year was exactly; It was a 


long time ago. I remember the time; I was around the New 
York Theatre at that time. I forfunately did not happen to be 
playing a vaudeville theatre at that time, but I was down 
around with the boys, around by the theatres, looking after the 
strike affairs at that time, and I was with the Rats for quite 
a long while, and finally I dropped out of the Rats for certain 
reasons. I did not like the way things were going and I dropped 
out. Finally Mr. Fogarty went back in there again, who was a 
friend of mine, and said, ‘I want you boys to come back and 
take life memberships.’"’ I says, “I am willing to go back if 
things are all right.’ So I went back and paid up the back 
dues and my life membership foi one hundred dollars, which I 
believe came to around one hundred fifty dollars, something like 
that. I had paid fifty dollars of this thing and gave a check for 
it and told them I would pay the balance later. ater on cer- 
tain conditions arose I thought it best to gv out and I sent them 
my resignation. They did not accept it. They did not answer 
me accepting my resignation at all. The next thin; I knew 
I was sued for one hundred and fifty dollars. When I got into 
court they did not know I had paid fifty dollars on it and I 
had my check through the bank, so I paid my balance and I 
have never received anythi g cise, but I figure if I was sued for 
life membership and paid it I am still a life member. 

Q. Did you say you were not in vaudeville at the time of the 
recent strike in 1916? 

A. Yes, I was, but I was not in towns were they were 
striking. They were striking in Texas and towns of that kind, 
I believe. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. But you were playing in vaudeville? 

A. Yes, sure. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You were interested to some extent in the recent strike 
of the Actor's Equity? 

A. I was interested? 

Q. Yes? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you not play at some of the theatres at which the 
strike was on? 

A. I played one theatre, and when I found out the conditions 
I got out and quit that night. 

Q. What were the conditions? 

A. I found there was a strike in that theatre? 

Q Did you not know that when you went in that there was 
@ strike? 

A. No. 

Q. What were the circumstances? 

Mr. Kelley: How is this material? 

The Witness: In what way, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Goodman: You are opening a wide door if you are going 
into this Actor's Equity strike. 

Mr. Walsh: I am not going very far. 

Q. What theatre was that? 

A. The Winter Garden. 

Q. What were the conditions under which you went in? 

A. I was asked to ro up and play a vaudeville engagement 
and do my act. 

By whom? 

By the United Booking Offices. 

They asked you to play up there? 

Yes. 

What for? Make a frani. statement. 

For a vaudeville act; yes. my vaudeville act. 

Was the United Booking Office booking that theatre? 

At that time? 

Yes, the Winter Garden? 

Not that ‘I know of, but they must have been booking it 
the day they asked me to go up there, so I went up there and 
accepted. 

Q. Was there a regular vaudeville show going on at the Win- 
ter Garden? 

A. Yes, they had a lot of vaudeville acts in there. 

Q. They had a lot of vaudeville acts in there? 

A. Yes, and then they had some things ~-f the show they were 
running in there, some- members, with the girls, and so'on. 

Q. The show was not running, it had quit? 

A. The show? 

Q. Yes? 

A. I would not say—the regular production had quit. A lot 
of their pegple were playing and some of their stars, from what 
I understood, after I got there had walked out 
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Q. You played one night? 

A. One day, that is all. 

Q. Why didn’t you play more? Z 

A. Because I felt it was up to the actors, and I thought it 
best to get out of it, not be mixed up in any shape or form. 

Q. You knew there was a strike on? 

A. After I got up there, but I was only asked to play a 
vaudeville act. 

Q. Did you not know before you went up there that there was 


@j strike 


A. ogy a we came right in from the country away down 
a hundred and some odd miles, and came in at noon and was 
sent up to play my vaudeville act, the same as people get booked 
to play a skit or play an act, the same as I play at a club or 
anywhere else. 

Q. Then when you found out you were scabbing, you would not 
play any more? 

A. I would not say I was scabbing. 

Mr. Goodman; I object to this question and move to strike 
out the answer. 

The Witness: I am not here to say whether I am a_ scab. 

Examiner Moore: Objection sustained. I do not think the 
word scab should be used. 

Mr. Walsh: In every strike the fellow who goes in to do the 
work, that expression is called scabbing. There cannot be any 
doubt about that. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, we are here—— 

Mr. Walsh: I am trying to find out what the facts are. 

Mr. Goodman: Then I will object to any further questioning 
on this score as wholly irrelevant and immaterial to the case, 
and I ask for,a ruling as to any further questioning on this 
subject. 

Examiner Moore: What is the purpose of !t? 

Mr. Walsh: I want to find out the interest of this witness in 
his testimony here. 

Examiner Moore: I will let him answer this question. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you not see a published statement by Mr. Albee that 
he would endeavor to fill all theatres in which the strike was 
on with vaudeville acts? Is not that true? 

A. I did not see it. 

Mr. Kelley: Objected to as incompetent and stating some- 
thing that is assumed to be true without any evidence of its 
correctness whatever. 

Mr. Walsh: I did not assume it to be true. I asked him if he 
saw any such statement. It is perfectly proper. 

Mr. Kelley: And it is argumentative. 

Q. Did you see such a statement or hear of it? 

A. No. 

Q. But as a matter of fact the United Rooking Office or the 
Keith Vaudeville Exchange was procuring vaudeville acts to go 
into theatres in which there was a strike at that time? Is not 
that -true? 

Mr. Goodman: Objected to as incompetent, irrelevant and im- 
material and very improper. We are not here to make prop- 
aganda for Mr. Mountford’'s Billboard articles. I do not say that 
Mr. Walsh is lending himself to it consciously, but he is in fact 
doing so uncongciously. We are not here to try out the legit- 
imate actor’s strike. 

The Witness: This is another question. 

Examiner Moore: I agree with you, we are not trying some 
other case here, therefore I think we should try fo confine our- 
selves to the issues as far as possible. 

The Witness: I have been trying to tell you my experience in 
vaudeville, and this is another matter entirely. 

Examiner Moore: You can answer the question. Let us con- 
fine it as much as possible. : 

Q. Let me ask you this: Who asked you to go to the Winter 
Garden? 

A. One of the agents in the booking houses, one of the men 
who booked the different theatres. 


Q. What is his name? 

A. His name? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Mr. Robertson. 

Q. He booked for the Keith Booking offices? 

A. He booked some of the theatres. 

Q. You do not belong to the Actors’ Equity? 

A. No. 

Q. What is this other organization? ° 

A. The Fidelity? 

Q. The Fidelity what? 

A. Of the N. V. A. 3 

Q. The Actors Fidelity League; do you belong to that? 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Robertson is the booking manager of the Keith cir- 
cuit? 

A. I have said he books one or two of the houses there. 

Q. You only played once at the Winter Garden? 

A. One day. 


Q. Two shows? 

A. Two shows. 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. 

Mr. Kelley: I wish to have all this testimony with reference 
to playing at the Winter Garden stricken out as immaterial, and 
incompetent, and beyond the scope of this inquiry. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is over-ruled and an excep- 
tion noted. 

RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Notwithstanding you de ‘ined to play the Winter Garden 
beyond the two times or one day you mentioned, you were 
booked after that through the United Booking cffices or the 
Keith Exchange in vaudeville? 

A. Yes. 7 

Q. In answer to a question in which Mr. Albee was referred 
to as the boss of the vaudeville business at one time you said 
*‘yes’’; then you said something about only referring to his 
business. Now, I would like to make clear what you under- 
stood Mr. Walsh to mean when he referred to Mr. Albee as 
the boss of the vaudeville business? 

A. I mean he is the boss of the theatres that he controls 

Q. You do not want us to understand — 

A. Not of the entire vaudeville, no. 

Mr. Walsh: I did not intend that he should. 

The Witness: Because Mr. Moore has his house, and Poll has 
his, he is only the boss of his theatres. 

Q. With regard to the try-outs. Is there any rule by which 
it can be determined in advance how many weeks it is neces- 
Sary to break in an act? 

A. No, sir, you cannot. 

Q. Suppose in your own case where you say you are booked 
to break in at Méunt Vernon—that is Proctor’s Theatre at 
Mount Vernon? 

A. Yea 


Q. And some other theatre— 

A. Newark to follow. 

Q. Suppose your act did not appear to be right and ready fer 
the regular run? 

A. Then I will ask them to put my run back so I can stay 
out a little longer and get it in shape. 

Q. Assume that an organization known as the White Rats 
Actors Union, composed of a thousand vaudeville actors, had gone 
on strike or had threatened strike in the vaudeville theatres in 
this country, and assume officers or an officer of the White Rats 
union had wired actors to vreak contracts with managers of 
vaudeville theatres; and assume a condition of unrest and dis- 
content by reason of various propaganda Published by both 
strikers and vaudeville managers and White Rats Actors Union; 
and assuming the existence of another organization of actors 
known as the National Vaudeville Artists, which organization 
had pledged its raembers to fulfill contracts and to continue in 
peace and harmony with these vaudeville managers; would you 
then say that the use of the provision in the form of contract 
shown you by Mr. Walsh reading: ‘The artist warrants that he 
is a member of the National Vaudeville Artists, Inc., in good 
standing, and if he is not the manager may cance] the contract 
forthwith,’’ would be a fair and proper provision in the contract? 

A. I would not sign that contract, as I said before. 

Mr. Walsh: We object to the form of the question as being a 
hypothetical question. 

Mr. Goodman: I am trying to presuppose all the facts thug 
far proven in this case. 

Examiner Moore: Go ahead and answer. 

Q. Assuming these conditions were proven to exist would you 
then say this provision was fair and proper tn the contract? 

A. No, I say I would refuse to sign it, taking it individually 
I would refuse to sign it, if I was forced to do it. 

Q. Well, you are in favor then of an actor being an absolutely 
free agent so far as actors’ erganizations are concerned in seek- 
ing engagements or in playing in vaudeville, you think he ought 
to be a free agent, pérmitted to be a member of an organiga- 


tion if he is pleased and permitted to refuse to join a organ- 
ization if he pleased? 


A. Yes. 
Q. The White Rats or the National Vaudeville Artists? 
A. Anything at all. 


(Witness excused.) 


CHARLES GRAPEWIN 


Was thereupon called as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testhe 
fled as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Goodman: 
Q. Your full name, address and age? 
A. Charles E. Grapewin, West End, New Jersey. 
Q. Your age? 
A. Fifty years old next December. 
Q. Hevr long have you been in the show business of any 


A. About 45 years. 

Q re you married? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. is your wife also in the profession? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q At the present time is she playing with you In a vaude}= 
ville act? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wil! you give us your career in anything theatrical, from 
its beginning? In other words, what have you been playing in 
and wha have you been doing in the years you have been fn 
the show business? 

A. I started years ago as an acrobat with a circus and I 
made parachute jumps for a living at $5 an ascension. Then 
I went in the stock in Portland, Oregon, and stayed there for 
two years. and left there and went with Frank Daniels. . Then 
I went out in several pieces starring after that, and thea I 
went in vaudeville twenty-five years ago and I have been fa 
vaudeville and plays from that time up to the present day, 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. As what? 

A. Asan actor. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Vaudeville actor? 

A. Not exclusively. 

Mr Walsh: What I am trying to get at is the character of the 
acting 

© In vaudeville, what sort of an act have you done? 

A. Sketches, 

Q. Anc how many people have been [{n your sketches at 
various times? 

A Never over three, including Mrs. Grapewin and myself, 

Q How long past have you and Mrs. Grapewin been playing 
in sketches? 

A. For twenty-three years : 

Q. Now, will you tell us the progressive stages with regard 


to your salary in vaudeville, what did you get when you began 
and did it increase or go back, and carry that right down to 
date? 


A. Do you mean when I was doing a single, or from the 
time Mrs Grapewin entered? 

Q. Both? 

A. When I was doing single acts I received all the way 
from $25 to $40 a week; $40 was the highest. 

Q. How many years ago waa that? 

A. Twenty-five, twenty-six years ago. 

Q. How many shows a day did you play at that salary? 

A. Well, so many sometimes I could not count them, as high 
as ten or twelve 

By Mr. Kelley: 

Q. That Is a day. 

A. Yea, sir; I played thirteen at Huber’s Museum on Four- 
teenth street. 

By. Mr. Goodman: 

Q. A day? 

A. Yes 

Q. For how much salary? 

A. There were three in those. I was with the Sullivan Tria 
then and we received $90 for the three of ua 

Q. » week, 

A. Yes 

Q. After that, what did you do tn vaudeville and how much 
salary dic you get? 

A. As il say, as a single turn I received $25 to $40 a week. 
We starter what they called then as a sketch time, at $65 te 
$30, at Pi stor’s Theatre, $80. 

Q. Did Mra Grapewin play with you in Pastor's Tacatre? 

A. Yem 
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Q. At $80 a week. 

A, Fea 

Q. How many shows a day did you do at Pastor's? 

A. Two. 

@ Then what was your next step in yaudeville? 

A. As I write new sketches I never let a sketch play over 
two years. I kept on writing new sketches and my salary 
went up from $65 to $80, to $100 and $125, then up to $300 and 
then up to $750. 

Q. Is that the mlary you are getting now In vaudeville, $7507 

A. No. That is the salary I would demand if I was playing 
ne week at a time, but I am playing thirty-five weeks each 
year, and I can afford to sell my goods for much less, 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q That is for two? 

A. Two, yes, sir. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

@ Just yourself and wite? 

A. That ie all. 

Q. Talking about changing sketches about every two years. 
How long ir your judgment can a sketch lest? 


A. Weill,*that Gepends entirely on the nature of the sketch. 
Se far as I am concerned individually, a sketch may be a 
novelty sketch and will outlive its usefulness in two years 
whea the public become thoroughly conversant with the tricks 
used in the sketch; they would be so absolutely set they could 
not forget them, and when they saw it the second or third time 
it woul lose fts usefulness. So far as I am concerned indi- 
vidwally, I think the life of a good sketch would be about four 
geasons, two years East and two years West, which would be 
@ return date in each @ivision. Then I think the public would 
become tired of it, and ft would lose fts usefulness so far as 
@rag is concerned. 

How 4@id you procure engagements im vaudeville, “aid you 
book Girect with the theatre or through booking office, the 
United Booking Offices, when you played ti Keith's circuit, or 
@id you employ a personal representative to do the business 
for you? 

X. No, I always @id business direct, I would sell them my 
goods and they bought them. 

Q. Did yov ever employ a personal agent or representative? 

A. I never have employed one. At one time when I was on 
the read with “‘The Awakening of Mr. Pipp” Mr, Bentham 
g@enc me a letter and asked me if I would play Hammertsein’s, 
@r rather he phoned to Chicago, and I spent, I think, about four 
weeks with them that Mr. Bentham booked. Outside of that I 
bave rever had a date. 

Q. Hov have you gone about getting your engagements 
through the United Booking Office, just what are the mechantos, 
what did you do? 

A. Well, I called at what I always termed the clearing house 
to see Mr. Albee or Mr. Hodgdon, rather, and told them that I 
Wanted to come back in vaudeville after I had played my season 
with the show, and did not think the business was such as to 
Warrant me to continue with my play, and asked him if he 
could give me a season at vaudeville, and if he said yes, he 
gave me a route, that is all. 

Q. When you would put out a new act would you first try it 
out, break it in, in some smaller theatres? 

A. Well, w*:-never I tried out a new act I would always 
Manage to book my time for some time out West, which they 
eatled the three-a-day houses. I would book those houses for 
@ week, and the first part of the week I would play the old 
Sketch, and the last part of the week I would play the new 
one, and play it out there until I thought it was ready te be 
shown in New York city, and then I would come in, and I 
have never had to play in small theatres in New York, be- 
cause. I would not bring it to New York until I thought ft wae 
ready to play in high-class houses. 

Q. With regard to contracts, have you had any controversies 
at any time about contracts or cancellations? 

A. Never. 

Q. With the United Booking houses or any other managers 
booking threugh that office? 

A. Never in my life. 

Q. Have you ever had occasion to play an engagement with- 
out actually signing a contract? 

A. Oh, yes 

@. And did you get the money that was promised to you? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. In all other respects did the managers keep faith and thetr 
word with you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a White Rat, or were you ever a White Rat? 

A. I was originally. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Oh, it has been so long ago I cannot remember, about 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. 

Q. When did you get out or drop out or resign? 

A. I guess possibly twelve years ago. 

Q. That was not due to any request on the part of any 


manager? 

A. Absolutely no. 1 was out of vaudeville. I was on the 
road with a show. 
Q. Are you a member of the N. V. A.? : 

A. Yes, Bir. 


Q What is your opinion of the conditions in vaudeville to- 
day from the actors’ viewpoint, comparing with it the con- 
ditions of twenty-five years ago? 

A. Well, as far as I am concerned individually, fit is simply 
comparing a shack to a mansion, that Is all. 

Q.. You mean the mansion, referring to the present conditione? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. Will you give us some reasons for that opinion, Mr. 
Grapewine? 

A. Well, the only reasons I can give for it is because the 
vaudeville has advanced to such an extent that the public 
is giving it more recognition than it used to, and I think the 
performers themselves are carrying themselves in @ far more 
refined way than they used to years ago, brought on by the 
advance in the theatrical business, which was naturally brought 
on by the improvement of the work and Improvement of the 
theatres, and the undivided attention of the men whe haa 
charge of it. 

Q. With regard to the methods of booking and precuring 
engagements now, compared with the methods tn the olden 
times, what would you say of those methods, comparing them? 

A. I can only speak of myself, Mr. Goodman, in that case. 

Q. That ils what we want. 

A. I have never had any trouble, and I sell my goods today 
the same as I sold them years ago. I went to the manager, 
and if he wanted to buy my material he bought it, and if he 


did not I did not try to force them. He @i@ not want #. 
Q. When yeu were playing at Tony Pastor's In those 
could you ge ™ any particular booking office and get a route 

of twenty’ te thirty weeks? 


A. No. 

Q. You can do that mow, can you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not a great convenience to the artist? 
A. It is to me. 


Q. How would you go about getting time in those days if 
you wanted six weeks? 


Q. Lecated in different places? 

A. In 4@ifferent cities, and write them letters or else meet 
them tn New York and ask them if I could have a certain 
week, which was very hard to make the route connected go 
that the railroad jumps would be so that you could make them 
and withim reach of your salary. 

Q. Did you have to do much writing in those days for time? 

A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. And @id it ever happen that while you were. writing 
these letters you would receive answers frem two different 
managers offering the same week? 

A. I @o not quite understand you. 

Q. Would it ever occur that you might write, we will aay, 
for example, to Pittsburgh for ome week, and you would write 
to other managers, we will say, in Boston, for the same week, 
expecting that one or the other might engage you, and they 
both would want you for that week? 

A. I see. To be sure, you mean, of getting & certain week? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Instead of writing to one manager you wou!d write to 
four or five different ones to be sure of getting that week. 

Ye. 

A. I can see where ft would easily occur, but H never 
occurred to me. 

Q. The centralization of the booking th one office for a 
circuit is to your mind a great advantage to the actor? 

A. I do not think there would be any circuit if there was 
not a clearing house at the present time. 

Q. Have you seen any of the Loew thentrea or been in them? 

A, I have not. 

Q. Have you been in the Pantage theatres? 

A. I have not. 

Q. You have played over the Orpheum Cireuit and the Keith 
Circuit? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Entirely? 

A. Yes, absolutely. 

Q. You have only given two performances a day in those 
theatres? 


A. Yes. 
Q. I am talking, of course, of recent years? 
A. Yes. 


Q. With regard to the conveniences for the artists, how do 
the theatres compare with what they were in former years? 

A. Well, I think they are wonderful today. “I do not think 
that there is a convenience that an acter could ask for that 
he does not find in the theatres, especially the new ones; and 
the old ones, the back of the stage has been renovated, the 
dressing rooms are excellent. I could not ask for anything 
better. They have showers, toilets and everything that a man 
could wish for. 

Q. Do you recall a period of time when there was a strike 
of the White Rats in 1916 or 1917 or both? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember reading the articles in Variety published 
by the White Rats, seme published by the Vaudeyilie Man- 
agers’ Protective Association? 

A. Well, I do not know as I could recall them; that és, any 
particular article or paragraph in them. 

Q. Let me call your attention to respondent's exhibit No. 8 
in this proceeding, entitled ‘‘The Union Shop; Its Advantages 
to All.” That was published in Variety on December 3, 1915, 
by Harry Mountford, and he gays: ‘‘The union shop means 
that no person can work in any theatre unless he or she carries 
a full-paid up ecard of the White Rats Actors’ Union of 
America, or the Associated Actresses of America, or any of 
its affiliated organizations.’" Are you in favor of that policy? 

A. Individually, absolutely not. 

Q Why not? ¥ 
A. Well, because I do net feel that I can be dictated to by 
any one in my profession in selling my goods. I write them 
myself, and if I cannot sell them myself without some one 
telling me where and when to go, I will retire from that 
profession and go into some profession where I can be my own 
boss. I only speak for myself. 

Q. Do you believe an actor should be a free agent to seek 
his livelihood without having to be a member of any organiza- 
tion? 

A. If he is capable of attending te his own business, cer- 
tainly, by all means. . 

Mr. Goodman: That is all. 

By Mr. Kelley: 

Q. You have been in the theatrical business so long that you 
have had a great period for study and observation, about 
twenty-five years, I believe you have been in the business? 

A. Yes; easily. 

Q. And have noted these changes in a physical way that 
have taken place with regard to the accommodations tn the 
theatres, both for the public and the actors? 

A. You say I have noticed them in a -physical way? 

Q. Yes; the physical changes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 suppose, Mr. Grapewin, you have a speaking ecquaint- 
ance with the vaudeville artists that have been successful and 
bave been working throughout a great period of this time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So, going over the last five or ten years, I suppose you 
have a speaking acquaintance with the vaudeville artists that 
have been actually employed and working successfully? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This is a proceeding instituted by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the respondents, and it brings into question 
the actor’s opportunity and welfare to procure employment. 
It has teen stated in the record that there are 15,000 or 
upwards, I think along 15,000 or 18,000 so-called vaudeville 
artists, those that have come into the profession of vaudeville; 
and that there are open in legitimate vaudevilie, that is, I 


mean regular vaudeville, standard vaudeville, only positions for 
avout 10,000, so that naturally of itself relegates to the fringe 
of the profession thousands of so-calied vaudeville artists, does 
nots 


A. Yes; I woul. Sangin’ would. 

Q > Now, some of these in late years get part time in movies, 
do they not? 

A. Yes; I believe movies have a lot of vaudeville people in 
them. 

Q. Especially the littl outlying country places. They put 
on an act or two in yaudeville and run a movie and give an 
entertainment in that way, so that there are many positions 
in the last decade open im that way that were not formerly 
epen. Mr. Fitzpatrick, on the stand, testified that In his opinion 
the standard ef acts has hot progressed within the last few 
years, several years; he thought they went back instead of 
going forward. From your testimeny I take it you differ 
from him? 

Mr. Walsh: Let him state what his views are. 

Mr. Kelley: From his etatements, I said. 

A. Do you mean to say that—— 

Q. That the excellence and standards of the art have not ad- 
vanced within the last several years. That was Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s statement? 

A. That depends on the artist, I should Imagine, and his 
actermination to get new material that weuld satisfy the man- 
ager and the public. That ig up to the artist individually. 
If he accepts the same material for years and years until it 
has outlived its usefulness and expected the same sale for it, 
I do not see how he could expect it. 

Q. With your speaking acquaintance with these artists that 
have been employed; that is, these artists who have been 
able to come in and selt their goods, and with your experience 
for a quarter of a century in the theatrical field, do you know 
any place that an artist today or for the last several years— 
do you know anything that is working against the opportunity 
of an artist that had a good article to sell? 

A. No. 

Q. Can an artist that has a punch, that has the act, and 
keeps it clean and progresses it, sell it at any time? 

A. Oh, I should say so. 

Q. Now, what character of actor is it that is relegated to 
the fringe of the profession, and why is it? Is it because of 
the progression among artists who improve their acts and 
renew their time-worn acts and dress them up and fit them 
for advancement before the public, is that why they succeed? 
I want to get from you why it is— 

A. That is why I succeed. 

Q. Yes. What would you give as the reason for the failure 
of these artists now that are out of work to obtain employment? 
A. Well, I do not know as I am in a position to give that 
reason, if I even thought I had one. I am not employing 
them, and I might possibly have my own opinion of it, if I 
Was a manager. 

Q. Well, let me put this question. 
eircuits, do you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As far as your observation goes, is the public getting the 
best talent in vaudeville that is to be employed? 

A. They must be or they would not be patronizing the 
theatres the way they are if they were not satisfied. 

Q. Then it naturally follows that the artists that are out of 
work have an inferior article than what is being offered? 

A. Yes; they have not salable goods. 

Q. Now, can you give afiy reason why their goods are not 
as salable as the goods of the parties that offer them before 
the public? 
A. Well, I do not believe I can. It may be possible that 
they do not get material that suits their personality. They 
may not be able to find an author that can write material that 
exactly fits. Perhaps if they could they would use that mate- 
rial. I do not think they can expect to sell the same act 
they did fifteen years ago today and expect that act to draw 
as much money to the theatre today as it did fifteen years 
ago, any more than you could give a man a quail every day 
for thirty days and expect him to enjoy it the last day the 
same as he did the first. You cannot see an act eight or ten 
times and enjoy it the last time as well as you did the first, 
so that is perhaps why it is unsalable. 

Mr. Kelley: That is all. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. In all your expertenee in booking with the United Booking 
Office, have you ever heard of any part of that office being 
referred to among artists or managers or agents or anybody 
else as the bull pen? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever hear the expression ‘“‘bull pen’’ used with 
reference to any part of the United Booking Office? 


You play over different 


A. I only heard it used once ay Sacramento. 

Q. In Sacramente? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But not in connection with the United Booking Offices? 
A. No. 

Q. 


Tell us how your salary was determined from time to time, 
what occasioned the rise in salary or how it was arrived at? 

A. Well, I suppose that possibly they thought the goods 
were more valuable than the ones I had used before, except 
in one case, and that was the case of a sketch I played years 


“ago in vaudeville called the “Awakening of Mr. Pipp,’’ for 


which I received $100, and I played # two years at $100 and 
$125 and $150. Then I made a three-act farce of it and it 
played on the road for several years as a three-act comedy. 

Q. That was played in legitimate theatres and not vaudeville 
theatres? 

A. Yes. It was a three-act farce. Then the second act of 
this play was the vaudeville act in its entirety, the same as 
I used it in vaudeville. When I came back to vaudeville 
after that for a few weeks the same act received $750 without 
a word changed in it. 

Q. How do you account for that—the popularity given 
the act by your having been in a legitimate production? 

A. Possibly so. 

Q. In trying to reach an asking price or asking value for 
your act, do you take inte consideration the expenses you are 
put to in the matter of railroad fares, royalties, commissions, 
and so forth? 

A. No, No. The reason I ask for more salary, I think, as 
a man stays in the theatrical profession or any other profes 
sion, his services naturally become more valuable, and if they 
did not he would: be very foolish to remain in it. I figure 
when they pay you any large amount of money they pay you 
the amount of money that your name will draw. If a man 
continues to keep before the public and gives them guvods they 
seem to care for, 1 think as he advances he is entitled to 


_ more salary. 


Q. Do you think the number ef shows you used to do in the 
old days, I believe you testified ran as high as thirteen? 
A. Yeas 
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Q@. Do you think. it has dimmed or weakened your person- 
ality any? 

A. No; not in the least. 

Q. What is your judgment as to the effect on vaudeville 
artists of doing as many as five or six turns a day? 

A. At the present time? 

Q. Yes? 

A. The reason I say that, when I was younger I needed 
the experience. Today I think & man that plays over two 
ahows a day, especially a sketch, he becomes careless in it, 
does not give the lines to sult the full value by playing over 
two shows a day. I know I cannot. 

Q. That is artists of your class? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But how about the so-called small-time actor who is not 
good enough for the big time, who has not got the material 
for the big time, for the two-a-day, what would he do if he 
could not play four or five or six shows a day? In other 
words, what would he do if he could not play small time? 

A. Well, if he did not have any other trade I do not know 
what he could do. 

Q. Assuming that all theatres gave two shows a day, what 
would happen to a great number of vaudeville artists that now 
play the small-time theatres? Would they all bé able to get 
work in two-a-day houses? 

A. I hardly think so. 

Q. Are they all of a class that could play two-a-day? 

A. No; I hardly think so. 

Q. Is not the small time, where the shows are three-a-day 
except on Saturdays and Sundays, where, I believe, they 
go four, five or perhaps six, for all I know—is not that sort 
of the primary school in vaudeville? 

A. Yes; I would imagine it was. I suppose some of the 
acts go and play three or four times a day in order to get 
their act in shape, and the more they can play it the more 
familiar they become with the material, and until it finally 
develops what the public likes, and what they do not like they 
take it out and finally it simmers down to a good, solid piece 
of material that is presentable to the high-class vaudeville 

le. 
a You know there are circuits such as the Pantage Circuit? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the Loew Circuit? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where they have more than two shows a day, some three 
and some perhaps four and some perhaps five or six on Satur- 


days and Sundays. Do those circuits make material which in 


time becomes big-time vaudeville acts? 

A. Undoubtedly; undoubtedly. 

Q. You feel the experience you had in the olden days doing 
a large number of shows a day helped you to gain your present 
position in vaudeville? 

A: I do. 

Mr. Goodman: That is all. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. Walsh: 
. In recent years on what circuits have you played? 
The Keith Circuit. 
Practically all? 
And the Orpheum. 
. How long continuously back have you been on those two 
circuits? 

A. Well, I play them every year, I play the Orpheum Cir- 

cuit one year, and the Keith Circuit east the next year. 
You have usually about forty weeks? 
Hardly; 35. 
About 35 weeks? 
Yes. 
. For how many seasons have you been on these circuits 
ut 35 weeks? 
This last time back in vaudeville? 
Yes. 
Five years. 
About five years’ time? 
Yes. 
And you have been a headliner during all t at period? 
I never was a headliner in all my life. 
You have never been a headliner? 
No, sir. 
. Well, were you what is called in the business an added 
feature? 

A. No, I always figured that the less I stipulated where I 
was to be billed the better; that the manager of the theatre had 
the right to place me wherever he saw fit for the best of his 
performance. 

Yes. Where were you uswully placed? 
How do you mean? 

In the bill. 

My position? 

Yes. 

I have been all over it. 

I mean usually? e 
I have not had any particular position. Do you mean—— 
@ometimes I am third, sometimes fourth, sometimes sixth or 
Seventh. 

Q. Which is regarded as the most advantageous position, Mr. 
Grapewin? 

A. I guess it depends on the quality of the act or the style 
@f the act. 

Q. Yes. Just explain that a Little better. 

A. An acrobatic act may be good first or last. A sketch may 
be good third, and if it is a big kind of sketch, with singing 
in it, it may be better after the intermission. That depends 
en the man who lays out the bill. 

Do I understand you that you write your own sketches? 
Yes. 

Do you sell these sketches? 

No. 

No one plays them but yourself? 

No. 

You never let them out to anyone? 
Once in a while I have, only recently. 
Have you one out now? 

Yes. 

What sketch is that? 

How long have you been playing that? 
How long did I play it? 

Yes. 

Three seasons. 

How long since, what seasons were those? 
The season before last I quit playing it. 
The season before last? 

Yea 


> 
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ey But I understand you to say you played three seasons with 


A. I say five years I have been back in vaudeville and I 
played ‘‘Poughkeepsie’’ three years. I have been playing ‘‘Judge 
Vacation"’ two years. 

Q. Who else played it? 

A. A man by the name Denton is playing it. 

Q. He continued on from the time you teft off playing it, or 
when did he take up playing it? \ 

A. Well, let me ask, you, what has ‘Poughkeepsie’ got to 
do with this, so far as I am concerned? Have I right to ask 
that question, Your Honor? 

Mr. Goodman: Perhaps, if you would rather for some business 
reason not answer it, Mr. Walsh may not press it. Personally 
I do not know what difference it makes. 

Mr. Walsh: It goes to the question of wearing out plays, 
that is what I am driving at. 


The Witness: I just wanted to know what it was. Go ahead, 


sure, yes. 

Q. Just answer the question. 

A. Well, he is playing on the small time. It outlived its use- 
fulness in the big time, and now it is playing on the small time. 

Q. Was it played on the Keith time last week? 

A. Last week? 

Mr. Goodman: Let us be a little specific: Some of the Keith 
time is small time. 

Mr. Walsh: That may be true. 

Mr. Mountford: It was at Bushwick. 

The Witness: Yes, I think last week it played at Greenpoint 
and the Harlem Opera House. 

Q. Is that big time or small time? 

A. It is small time. I could .0t ask them to play it any 
more on the big time because I played it too long. 

Q. How long did you play ‘‘The Man from Yonkers’’? 

A. I don’t know t) at I ever heard of it. 

Q. You never played any such sketch? 

A. No. 


Q. How long did you play ‘‘Poughkeepsie’’? That is, the’ 


three years, yourself? 
A. Yes. 
. “The Awakening of Mr. Pipp,’’ where did you first play 
that, Mr. Grapewin? 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
In vaudeville? 
Yes, sir. 


How long did you play that in vaudeville? 

I think two seasons before it went into a play. 

And then how long did it run in legitimate? 

Well, off and on, I think for ten years. 

And it made a very considerable reputation in legitimate? 


Yes, I think so. 

And did you testify what you got for ft in legitimate? 
Oh, I could not do that. 

I asked you if you testified about it? 

No, sir, I could not. 

Then you took it into vaudeville? 

Yes. 

How long did you play it in vaudeville? 

When I came back? 

Yes. 

Well, now, I don’t know. I can look at the books and tell 
you exactly. . 

Q. I am not asking exactly. 
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A. Just off and on, I never play over 35 or 40 weeks in my 
life, that is, since I have been in vaudeville. I have always laid 
off in the summer, I suppose, two weeks at Hammersteins, and 
then possibly three or four weeks for Mr. Williams in the 
Colonial and Alhambra. I don’t think over four or five weeks. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this: In this last time how 
long a time was ‘‘The Awakening of Mr. Pipp’’ in vaudeville 
since it came out of legitimate? 

A. Not over four or five weeks. 

Q. That is all? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Didn't it take? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Not take? 

A. No, worn out, absolutely worn out. 

Q. You got $750 a week for it, though? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. You played it for whom did you say, Williams? 

A. Percy Williams. I played it two or three weeks for him 
when he had the Colonial and Alhambra. F 

Q. Did you try to book it somewhere else then? 

A. No, I did not try to book it at all. They sent for me. 

Q. Who sent for you? 

A. Mr. Bentham. 

Q. Yes, and then what? 

A. What? 


»Q. What did he send for you for? 

A. He wanted to know if I would play for him two or three 
weeks when my season was over. 

Q. Why didn't you want to continue ‘or him? 

A. Because I did not want to work in the summertime, my 
season was through. 

Q. Why didn’t you want to take it on the next season? 

A. Because they did not want it. It had outlived its use- 
fulness. 

Q. How did you come to that conclusion? 

A. Well, when I am playing I can tell when they stop 
laughing at a point they used to laugh at. They don’t have to 
tell me in front when my undershirt smells, I know it. 

Q. You say you never had a personal representative? 

A. No, never. 

Q. You go to the Keith Vaudeville Exchange to be booked, 
do you? 

A. I only go there once to be booked and ask if I can have 
@ season, and if they can give me a season that is all right, 
that is all there is to it. 

Q. Do you have a season’s contract? 

A. Well, you can call it what you like. They send me the 
contracts to my home and I sign them end send them back. 

Q. To whom do you talk? 

A. Mr. Albee. 

Q. You go to him directly? 

A. Perse ally, yes. 

Q. gfe and he are old time friends? 

A. I don’t know, I have known him in a business way all 
my life since I have been in this business. 

Q. Is Mr. Jo Paige Smith a relative of yours? 


A. No. 
Q. He is related to you? 4 
A. No. 


Q. You were not playing vaudeville during the strike in 
1916, Mr. Grapewin? 


A. I don’t think I was playing at all; I am not positive. 
I will not state. 


Q. Mr. Goodman asked you something about the published™ 


statements in Variety with reference to the strike at that time, 
and you said you did not recall what they were. 

A. I did not read them at all. 

Q. Did you take part in the publication of articles at that 
time, writing articles and the publication tnereof? 

A. I think I received a letter from Mr, Albee asking me what 
I thought of the situation and | think—yes, I am sure I ane 
swered that ietter and the letter was published verbatim on the 
back page of Variety. 

Q. That was about the time of the strike or shortly before 
the strike? 

A. I am not sure, I don't know whether it was before or 
after. I received the letter in Omaha, I remember, and an- 
swered it the night I received it. 

Q. Answered it to Mr. Albee? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not have anything to do with its publication 
personally? * 

A. I did not. 

Q. You did not pay for it or anything of that kind? 

A. No. 

Q. It was not written for publication at the time, it was not 
in contemplation for publication, so far as you were concerned? 
A. I do not know anything about so far as I am concerned, 
Q You say that yan do not believe in the closed shop. That 
is you do not believe in the closed shop matters in the vaude- 

ville tndustry, I understand your statement to be that? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Tha‘ applies, of course, to the National Vaudeville Are 
tists as well as any other organiz*tion, does it not? 


A. You mean in the theatrical business? ~~~ 
Q. Yes, in the vaudeville business. 

A. Yes, positively. 

Q 


the National Vaudeville Artists; there should be no guarantee 
in the contract on the part of the actor that he belongs to the 
National Vaudeville Artists any more than any other organiza- 
tion? 

A. Well, according to that the actor could demand that the 
manager belong to some organization. As I understand the 
word ‘‘contract’’ means in equity that what reads for the party 
of the first part must read for the party of the second part. 
Is that a cortract or isn’t it? I am asking for information. 

Mr. Goodman: You are not supposed to ask for information, 
but to answer questions. 

Examiner Moore: State what you know yourself. 


Mr. Goodman: If you do not understand the question, just see 


tha* it in made very clear to you. 

Mr Walsh: [| want you to understand the question before you 

(The question was then read as above recorded.) 

The Witness: I do not believe it should have it in there posl- 
tively. 

Q. If such a contract were put up to you to sign, would you 
protest signing such a contract? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. 

Mr Kelley’ For the sake of the record et this time I would 
like to make this statement: It seems every witness is being 
examineu on that so-called N. V. A. inclusion clause in the 
contract. Now, the respondents, so far with their witnesses, 
have gone into that subject. Now if that is a pértinent issue [ 
would like to call upon the Commission's counsel at this time 
to state any actor or actress whose contracts have ever been 
cancelled or who have lost employment by reason of that clause, 
so we can meet it. So far as I know it was in there by mis- 
take. When the Commission were trying their case a complete 
explanation was made of how it got in there and why it was 
initiated I do not believe there ever was an actor who lost 
his contract who was questioned about that, , 

Mr. Examiner, I wish merely to eliminate from the record 
a lot of stuff which has not pertinency. If it Is an issue we 
ought to know why it is an issue so we can meet it, and 
if it is not, it ought to be ejected from the record. Personally 
I do not believe it is an issue. 

Examiner Moore: Let us proceed as quickly as we can, 

Mr. Kelley: I call the Examiner's attention-to it, because if 
this is to go on we have a right to know why. If there are any 
actors who have lost employment by reason of that we should 
know it Asa matter of principle we do not use it and have not 
for years, unless it crept in from some old form. I am 
making this’ statement for the benefit of the Comn.ission. 

Mr. Walsh: I think Mr. Kelley should be sworn. 

Mr. Kelley: Our time is too short to take up hour after hour 
in matters as to which there is no controversy. 


REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 


Mr. Goodman: 

Q. If you do not believe that an actor ought to agree to join 
the N. V. A. to get a job, and I am in thorough accord with 
that, then by the same token you do not favor an actor having 
to join th: White Rats Actors’ Union to get a job, do you? 

A. Pcsitively not. I would not join any union if I had to join 
it to get a job, 

Q. What in your judgment would be the result to the actors 
if a condition existed whereby an actor could not get a job in 
any theatre in the United States unless he was a member of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. Do you mean what would happen to him? 


Q. Yes, to the actors generally; what would be the result te 
the acting profession? 

A. He would only work then when the union wanted him to 
work and not when the manager wanted him. 

Q. Deo you believe that merit would be the prevailing factor? 

A, 1 do not. 

RE-CROSS EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q The last you played ‘‘The Awakening of Mr. Pipp’’ was 
for Mr Percy Williams? 

A. No, the Palace Theatre the week of Decemker 25, three 
years ago. 

Q. Three years ago? 

A. { think so. I am not positive {t was three, I think it wage 
about thre- years ago. 

Q. And after you played at Mr. Percy Williams’, did you let 
this eketch out to any one? 

A. Well, Mr. Henry B.. Tomer, ss, end be played it for 
about three weeks. 

Q. Yow let his undershirt smell awhile? 

A. He played it out West and they took it away from him, [I 


. That is, you belleve that a manager ought not to have 
in his contract that the artist guarantees that he belongs to 
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@14 not take it away from him. They sald it wes no good. 

Q. Who played it at the Palace Theatre? 

A. I did. 

By Mr. Kelley: 

Q. When you found your act was ‘worn out you did not 
insist on playing big time and have thém accept it and continue 
to play it, did you? 

. A. No. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. But you played at the Palace Theatre after that, of course? 

A. With the new act. 

Q. But “The Awakening of Mr. Pipp?’’ 

A. Not after I took it off there. 

Q. You misunderstood my question—— 

A. That was the last week I ever played ‘‘The Awakening of 
Mr. Pipp,” was at the Palace Theatre, 

Q. Three years ago? 

A. I think so, yes. 

Q. But your undershirt began to smell—~ 

‘A. Yes. 

Q. When you were playing for Mr. Williams? 

A. No. Because in the meantime—I played it for Mr. Williams 
it went out on the road again as a play; this was at the end 
@f the theatrical season, and I played it for four weeks for 
Mr. Williams and the following season it opened as a three-act 
Play, not in New York city, but one-night stands in the country, 
mand when I came back the next time and returned to vaude- 
ville and put “The Awakening of Mr. Pipp’’ on I found that 
Vaudeville had passed Mr. Pipp, and Mr. Pipp was a thing 
of the past. 

(Witness excused.) 

(At 12.45 p. m. o'clock a recess was taken until 2.60 p. m.) 


(After Recess.) 


LONEY HASKELL 


Was thereupon called as a witness, and, having been duly 
@worn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

®. You: full name, address and age? 

A. Loney Haskell, 49, 543 West 146th street, New York celty. 
@ How long have you been in any kind of any thcatricals? 
4A. Professionally, about twenty-two years. 

@ UHave you also been manager of a theatre? 

A. Yes. sir. 

Q. What theatre? 

A. Hammerstein's Victoria, booking manager. 


Q. That was iscated at Seventh avenue and Forty-second 
street? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And was a high-class vaudeville theatre? 

A. Wes. 


Q. And were you ever a White Rat, a member of the White 
Rats? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. When they first organized in 10900, or whenever that was, 
and dropped out automatically. Afterwards when * became a 
vaudeville actor again, at that time the agitation arose as to 
the White Rats wanting to save their building and form a 
Dew organization and so forth, I rejoined and dropped eut of 
that automatically by non-payment of dues. 

Q. You dropped out by not paying your dues. It was not at 
the request of any manager or any of these respondents that 
you dropped out at any time? 

A. No, sir. I simply did not approve of the methods. 

Q. Will you describe a little more fully or explain what you 
mean that you did not approve of the methods? 

A. Well, 1 did not approve of peopie running my business 
when I was contented and having a few who were discontented 
manage my affairs. I did not believe in the radical methods. 
I did mot believe in the closed shop. I did not believe tn the 
constant propaganda. I did not believe in the agitation and 
dissension and lack of harmony and general conditions. 

Q. When you started in as an actor where did you perform? 

A. I wae originally what we call a club entertainer, and 
while I had my position downtown $ secured my first engage- 
ment through Mr. J. Austin Fein, who was then manager of 
Keith's Union Square, having seen me at a private entertain- 
ment. I was still in the employment of a wholesale concern, 
He ‘booked me at his theatre for the week of September 6, 1897, 
tor thre: shows a day at $35 a week, That sime week I still 
continued in the employ of the firm. I used my lunch hour for 
Tay first show, I sneaked out about four o'clock for my second, 
ani my supper show «was at my supper hour when I was off. 

Q. Then will you go on and describe the steps in your vaude- 
ville career. not only your vaudeville career, but In your the- 
atrical career? 

A. I had made a fair impression and they offered future 
work out of town, which I could not take. Eventually a year 
or so later my firm dissolved and went out of business 
and I could not precure an engagement tn the mercantile field 
that suitei me as well, and I thought I would adopt a pro- 
fessional] career. I then worked in vaudeville, Keith’s and #0 
forth, and clubs and different places throughout the country for 
several years, well, for two or three years. 

By the way, you do a monologue, do you not? 


A. Yes. 
Q. That has always been your performance? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What salary did you thereafter get? 

A. Well, tha’ varied. I raised it by degrees. I remember 
the first time I got ninety doliars a week I celebrated. I then 
got a hundred, a hundred and twenty-five, a hundred and fifty, 
two hundred, two hundred and fifty, up to three hundred and 
more, and I would make more money playing Sundays and 
Playing in clubs and so forth. In the meantim: I wrote bur- 
lesque shows and went with burlesque shows and managed 
them, and wrote popular priced shows sand Played "n them as 
a character actor and managed them, and got out of vaudeville 
for a while. During the season that the Klaw and Brilanger 
people went into vaudeville I was out. I had a musical act. 
And mos’ acts were getting a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
dollars and more a week to sign with those people, and I 
was out with my own show. When the Klaw & Erlanger 
people came back their salaries still remained at that raised 
figure and I lost out. 

Q. The present season are you playing in vaudeville? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And are you playing the two a day houses or three a 
@ay? 

_ & Two and three a day, both, 


VARIETY 


Both? 

Big and small, 

Playing full weeks or so-called split weeks? 
Full weeks and split weeks. 

What salary are you getting now? 

Two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars. 
In getting your vaudeville engagements you used a per- 
gona! agent or personal representative? 

A. No. 

Q. Or have you booked through the booking offices? 

A. I have booked direct, but I ‘had an understanding with 
an agent that while I was on the road he would take care of 
my business, not only leok out for me in vaudeville, but in case 
of »roductions or any other openings he would be on the field 
in New York and might hear of something to my advantage. 

Q. In other words, while you were playing around or,in New 
York -yeu booked direct—— 

A. Solely 

Q. Without the intervention of a personal agent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But when you went out on the road you hired a personal 
agent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you pay him? 

A. Five per cent. 

Q. What did you pay to the booking offices that precured 
your engagements? 

A. Five per cent. 

Q. Did you ever pay any more than a total ef ten per cent? 

A. No. 

Q. What circuits have you played? 

A. Keith’s, Proctor’s, some of the Orpheum, and I have 
played some of the Fox houses. 

Q. Dic you ever play the Leew circuit? 


A. No. 
Q. Or Pantages? 
A. No. 


Q. During what period of time were you manager of Ham- 
mersteir’s. booking -manager? 

A. Part of 1914, part of 1915, part of 1916. 

Q. When you managed Hammerstein’s did you have access 
to the United Booking Offices to book the acts for ““ammer- 
stein’s? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It has been testified to in this proceeding that there were 
such things as managers’ meetings.in the booking offices? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you please describe a managers’ meeting as held in 
the United Booking Offices? 

Mr. Walsh: When is that? 

Mr. Goodman: During the time he was booking manager for 
Hammerstein’s. I think he said 1914 and—— 

The Witness: 1914. It takes the full year. The managers 
would have a weekly meeting, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. The 
various managers, out of town, booking representatives of the 
houses would assemble, those that were in the city, and it 
would be presided over by Mr. Sam K. Hodgdon. 

Q. He is the booking manager of the United Booking Offices? 

A. He is the booking manager of the United Booking Offices. 
He had at his left his secretary or clerk, and would have a 
list before him of the various booking managers, and he would 
either have letters direct from performers, artists, or he would 
have some agents’ letters or communications for acts, which he 
would submit to the various managers as to the time. [f the 
salary and the act was known and established, they would 
nod their heads, “‘I will take him,’’ “I will take him,’’ “T will 
take it,’’ and the secretary would check up this man's name. 
Eventually there might be six, eight or ten weeks for that act 
secured, Later on that secretary would lay out the routes and 
the time, according to the least possible jumps they could 
make. If any of the managers were not present at that meeting 
this same man would go to. them, ff they were in the city, and 
say that such and such time was laid out for the act at the 
meeting. ‘‘Do you want it?’ If he said Yes, it would be put 
in. If No, it would be off. No one was compelled to take any 
act or forced to accept any acts they did not want, according 
to their theatres. 

If the salary was not set; ff it was a new act, he would 
simply state to the managers that this is such an act, and they 
have $500 a week, approximately, for example, and they would 
discuss-the merits of the acf. One man would say, “‘Did you 
gee it? Do you think it is worthy for our houses?” “Is it 
risque business? Is it up to date? ‘Will ft fit on our bills? 
Can we use it?’ If they thought everything met with the 
standards of their demands they would say, ‘‘Yes.; what do you 
think it is worth?’ ‘‘Well, I don’t think it is worth $500.” 
And they would discuss it, if there were any extras in the act, 
the number of people, the scenery, and so forth, and finally 
would come té some basis proper for it, whatever they thought 
it was worth, $400, $450 possibly, or $200, and nobody could 
change their views at that time, excepting they would submit 
it back to the agents or the actors, and it was then up to the 
actor to accept tt. Possibly the actor would bargain and have 
some other argument in its favor. No one would influenee the 
managers. I can recall an instance of Mr. Albee being called 
in, and he could not convinee the manager the act was worth 
#0 much money when he thought otherwise; several instances of 
that kind. 

Q. At that time, did you see a list that was described or 
referred to by any of the managers or anybody in the booking 
offices as a black list? 

A. Never in my life. 

Q. Was there any reference made by anybody in the booking 
offices or by any of these other managers to a black list? 

A. No, sir; simply discussed the merits of the act. 

Q. From your experience, both as an actor and a booking 
manager, what have you to say about the desirability or non- 
desirability of the present method of booking, as compared with 
the early days in vaudeville? 

A. I think it is as near a perfect organization for such a 
large institution as it possibly can be. When I first went into 
vaudeville as a professional I would start possibly at Jim 
Armstrong's Union Square, get a week, and go over to Jo Paige 
Smith or Wilson Smith, to the St. James Building, and go up 
to Twenty-eighth street to Hurtig & Seamons, and further and 
further, and when a day was over which consumed my day, 
I would go to William Morris on Twenty-eighth street, where- 
ever he was, or on Fourteenth street, and possibly at the end 
of the day I would have a week and a half booked, or a week 
and a Sunday, or possibly nothing at all, and I would do that 
every day. Today I could go up there and in an hour get a 
route of forty weeks or more. 

Q. That is if you have the goods? 

A. Providing they want me. My method is entirely different 
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than the average, ‘because I would start my season, the first 
man I would meet and ask him if he would give me the week, 
and if it was Montreal I know a night jump would ‘be Buffalo 
or Toronto, and I would approach that man and some one else 
and lay out my ‘time. Some would not want me, and I would 
let that man alone. I don’t hold it against htm. He probably 
saw me at a disadvantage, or did not like my act; that was his 
privilege. Sometimes we are placed in @ bad position in the 
bill, and he dan'’t want to take us back again, and I wait until 
I get that man some other time. But eventually I would fl 
out my season, possibly get five weeks that weék and later 
on get a few other weeks, and some times on the road I would 
receive a wire booking my next week, and sometimes I would 
have to wire and write myself for the time. 

Q. When you were booking manager at Hammerstein's did 
you ever have occasion to book acts at Hemmerstecin’s that 
played in Loew's American Theatre, a block away? 

A. Very often. I took one particular act the following week, 
a gitl named Edna Louby, and I took acts direct from the 
Audubon and elsewhere. 

Q. The Audubon is a William Fox house? 

A. "The Audubon is a William Fox house uptown. I found 
I coulda get the acts to advantage for the money, and they 
wanted to show it before-the big-time managers. It made no 
difference to me where they played. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that acts that played 
the Loew circuits or the other circuits, played or have been 
booked through the United Booking Offices? 

A. They have; yes, sir. 

Q. At any time when you were booking manager or an actor 
aid you ever hear of any part of the United Booking Offices 
referred to as the ‘“‘bull pen’’? 

A. The first time I heard it was this morning in this room. 

Q. Before you became the booking manager, did you have 
any difficulty in getting jn to see Mr. Hodgson or anybody con- 
nected with the booking office? 

A. No. 

Q. I wish you would tell us what in your judgment the 
United Booking Offices, now known as the B. F. Keith's 
Vaudeville Exchange, does to earn 5 per cent., and what in 
distinction from its services does the personal agent do to earn 
his 5 per cent. where a personal agent is employed? 

A. The situation, to go into the history of the thing, is just 
this: In former times, when we had agents who had offices 
in their hats, men as big as Robert Rowe, and others 
as Small as they could be, and had no expense whatsvever, 
they were getting 5 per cent. from the -warious acts for the 
booking of them. Eventually it was found that the men re- 
ceiving 5 per cent. were making more money than the theatres 
they were booking for. An organization or booking office was 
formed by the United people for the purpose of centralizing it, 
getting all the managers in there, providing clericai heip, paying 
salaries, people to go around and see acts, different clerks for 
the purpose of issuing contracts, telephoning, floor space, and 
so forth, and every convenience where a man could transact 
his business in one where formerly it took him several days, 
saving him postage and telegrams; where he could meet these 
men in general. In other words, I compare it to a stock 
exchange, where you could buy and sell. And I believe the 
overhead expenses were so much, and they found that these 
agents were making so much money, and in view of the fact 
that they were giving them an opportunity to make so much 
money, and so forth, it was only fair, right and just to exact 
from these people 244 per cent. of the money they were making 
in order to pay the expenses of operating this booking office. 

Q. You have gone afield from the question I have asked you. 
I did not want to interrupt you because I thought you were 
coming to it. What I want to get at is what service at the 
present time the booking office renders to an actor to entitle it 
to five per cent. commission? 

A. The service they render is that they provide a man to act 
as their booking manager. Acts are submitted to this man and 
various agents have to keep up the floor, stationery, conven- 
iences and the offices in genera) to transact their business, and 
they in turn give them an opportunity to get an advantageous 
route for these various acts, and in many ways it is a great 
advancement to the actors, because if there happens to be a 
group of managers and the agent approaches these managers and 
possibly advertises the success of a certain act just epening or 
in a certain house, and naturally it creates an interest and the 
booking becomes easier and the salary becomes better, because 
he is on the ground to be able to present it to several men in 
several cities, and in that way they perform a wonderfu! benefit, 
in my estimation. 

Q. When you booked direct without an agent and you went 
to the United Booking offices, you paid the booking offices five 
per cent. for something? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to know what that something was that you paid 
the booking office for? 

A. Well, the five per cent. ts deducted from the salary te 
pay the expense that they must necessarily have to book you, 
our contracts 

Q. When you “say to book you, what do they 
does the booking office do? 

A. The booking office——~ 

Q. Mr. Hodgson and the rest of them? 

A. He takes your name to the various booking managers, 
and he asks them to play you for certain weeks at a certain 
salary, or tries his utmost to get a route for you, or get @ 
week or so for you, and he performs the service of an agent 
similar to, possibly, if I went to an employment agency and 
tried to hire a cook or servant girl. He tries to get me work— 
employment. 

Q. In that case the mistress, your wife, seeking a cook would 
come in that place and meet the cook? 

A. Absotutely. 

Q. The cook would pay for the services and perhaps your 
wife would pay? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. And here the actors come and meet the managers or the 
actor's representatives meet the managers? 


do? What 


A. Yes. 
Q. It is a sort of clearing house? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Now, have you played acts—or did you play acts—at 
Hammerstein’s Victoria that were successful there that were 
not successful elsewhere, or vice versa? 

A. Lots of them. 

Q. That were not successful at Hammerstein's that were 
successful elsewhere? 

A. Lots of them. 

Q. What about your own act which you have played as an 
actor, your own memologue, have you always been a success? 

A. I make it my Jousiness to adapt my monologue to each 
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in. If IL played Hammerstein's I would use @ 
a + that possibly I would not use at Keith's im 
Washington, or somewhere else. s 

2 In other words, there is a certain individuality abeut each 

house that requires individual attention? 
’ an act of my kind, yes, sir. 

are the audiences of a different calibre or clitracter 
in different theatres in different localities? 

A. Yes: Some are more high-browed than others; some are 
more classy, and some are harder. 

Q. For 4 time the Palace Theatre in New York and the 
Victoria in New York were in close competition, were they not? 
The Palace at Forty-seventh street and Broadway and the 
Victoria at Forty-second street and Seventh avenue? 

A. Yes; sir. 

Q. During that time did you find that those two theatres 
were in toe close proximity fur beth of them to be successful, 
or what was the situation? 

A. Well, there was room for both houses and beth were suc> 
cessful, but we played a different kind of act. Hammerstein’s 
became so that the average vaudeville headliner or feature act 
would not draw the money into the theatre like they would in 
reguiar established theatres, so we seouted around to get some- 
thing out of the ordinary. We would engage a man who could 
not play out West at all, a man like Willard, the fighter, for 
instance, and would engage the Cabaret Barber Shop, and a 
big act like that where every one went in to make a farce of it; 
we would beok the most beautiful man in the world or the 
phooting girls, anything in the public eye. 

Q. The Victoria Theatre in that respect was entirely csnique? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q@. Jess Willard was not an attraction in the Keith's theatres 
and was not booked, was he? 


No, 

But he was beoked in Hammerstcin’s. Victoria? 
Yes. 

Hew much did you pay him? 

$4,000 net. 


For one week? 


And we paid 5 per cent. to the booking office. 

If there was a closed shop in vaudeville an actor te pro- 
cure work in vaudeville had to be a member of the White Rats’ 
Union, would you have booked Jess Willard? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Well, in the first place, it would mean a closed theatre. 
Jess Willard was a unique attraction, like several others, for 
vaudeville. He was engaged at three days’ notice, he 
could not have been probably passed upon in a union or elected 
in time for opening the following Monday. 

Q@. If the union required that no one but actors be members, 
he could not be a member, could he? 

A. He naturally could not be. 

Q. Might not that very Same thing apply, in your judgment, 
even to persons who were actors or artists who came up over- 
night; that is, talent is very often discovered on very short 
notice? 

A. Positively. I might also add, possibly he had meritorious 
box office attractions who would be denied admission into a 
union, yet they were of good value to us. We would possibly 
fave a classical dancer who was a degenerate; something of that 
description who possibly would. not be admitted into 4 union. 
I would not want to belong to one with them. They might be 
Japs or Chinamen. 

Q@: You referred to some shooting giris? 

Yea, 

Q. That was with reference to some girls that were mixed up 
in some criminal assault or attempted murder and received a 
lot of newspaper publicity? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were those girls booked in any other houses in the United 
States other than at Hammerstein’s Victoria Theatre? 

A. I think they went a week or two to Atlantic City; after 
that to a theatre managed by a man named Louis Wessel, now 
deceased, and played a few burlesque houses. 

Q. But did not play the Keith Circult? 

A. No. 

Q. Or the Orpheum? 

A. No. 

Q@ And never were booked otherwise in the United Booking 
Offices? 

A. No. 

Q. With regard to contracts, as an actor, what was your 
experience? Did you have any controversies with any of the 
managers? 

A. Never in my whole professional career. 

Q. What comparison would you make between the convent- 
ences for actors in the olden days and those now in vaudeville? 

A. There is no comparison; it is so far ahead of it today 
that it is ridiculous to compare it. 

Q. With regard to small-time houses, where actors are re- 
quired to do more than two shows a day, what effect ds ‘ou 
believe that has upon the actor of playing more thin vo 
shows a day? 

A. Do you mean upon himself or—— ° 

Q. Upon the actor himself. Yes? 

A. None at all. Some acts that are strenuous it may make 
it hard on them, but the hours between average about three 
hours. They can do it. An act like mine I could do any 
number of minutes, from five to twenty-five minutes; it does 
not make a particle of difference. The only effect is you have 
to be around there at your time. 

Q. Naturally the effect upon an acrobatic act would be harder 
than in an act like yours, where you simply have to talk? 

A. Yes; or a woman who has to sing operatic songs. There 
Would be a strain on her voice possibly. 

Q. There have been great artists who arose from the ranks of 
So-called small-time vaudeville, have there not? 

A. I should say 75 per cent. of them. 

Q. And in your judgment, the small time artist of today 
is liable to be the big-time artist of five or ten years from now? 


A. It happens every day, or one week from now. 

Q. Suppose there were none but two-a-day houses in this 
country; or suppose there were none but houses that gave two 
Shows a day and three shows a day, what would happen to the 
brofession ? 

A. There would be a lot of the rank and file out of em- 


ployment. 

Q. In other words, is it fair to say that there are theatres 
Which cater to different classes of taste, so far as the audi- 
ences are concerned and employ different grades of talent? 

A. Yes, sir. Let me give you an instance of that. I remem- 
her in the Keith houses some acts played three a day and some 
two a day, according to their reputation and merit and business 
ability. Very often the three-a-day were far superior to the 


two-a-day acts, so far as making goed with the audience was 
concerned, but the two-a-day were supposed to be stars and of 
box office value. The three-a-day suffered one bad show a day, 
where he only got the pians, the supper show. Eventually it 
became so hard to get the desirable acts to do three a day, 
they all wanted two-a-day, that the Keith management decided 
to abolish. the three-a-day, Then I remember hundreds of acts 
worried to death for fear they would not get any more booking, 
that they were not in the two-a-day class, and they would be 
deprived of a livelihood. But when one door shut another 
opens, and shortly after that the Sullivan-Considine Circuit 
organized, and they made a policy in ail thelr heuses of three- 
a-day, and all those medium class acts which were always doing 


three-a-day, found steadier and better employment and more | 


satisfactory engagements on the Sullivan-Considine Circuits, so 
much so that they preferred it to the Orpheum Circuit, which 
is two-a-day. 
Mr. Goodman: That is all. 
CROSS-EXAMINATION, 
By Mr. Walsh: 


Q@. You never played on a Sullivan-Considine Circutt, did you? 


A. No. 

Q. What is the statement based’ upon that the actors preferred 
playing three-a-day on the Sullivan-Considine Circuit? 

A. On the statement of hundreds of actors made to me that 
thé jumps were smaller, less fare, and that their treatment 
in a general way was better and they saved more money—— 

Q. Where was the Sullivan-Considine Circuit? 

A. They started from Chicago west to the coast. 

Q. Naturally those were longer jumps? : 

A. Not once when you get on them. [If you once started 
they averaged, say $5 a week, I believe. 

Q. What towns did they cover? ’ 

A. If I recollect—later on they opened ah in Chicago— 
but St. Louis, Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas City, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Ogden, Oakland, Denver—about. fifteen. or twenty 
weeks in all. : 

Q. Those were the short jumps you were talking about? 

A. I mean they were short in comparison with the Orpheum. 
I do not mean in comparison to the New York city houses, 
but the Orpheum had fewer houses and bigger jumps. 

Q. When did you become the booking manager for Hammer- 
stein? 

A. In 1914. 

Q. How long did you remain booking manager? 

A. I was with Mr. Willy Hammerstein for six months, and 
about a year afterward he died and the house closed, a year 
and a half all told, a year full booking manager, six months 
assistant, but I had been in the theatre and played there often, 
and I had a certain reputation as an announcer and a freak act 
and other things I happened to put over, so I was associated 
there for five years, off and on. 

Q. But you acted as booking manager for about a year and 
a half? 

A. About a year and a little over. 

Q, From 1914. until about the middle of 1915, would yau say? 

A. No; I think it was 1914, from the Iktter part of 1913 to 
the end of 1914; yes, 1914. I started about December 1, 1914, 
to, or, all through 1915, until May 1 the following year. 

Q:. Was it big-time vaudeville during that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did it cease acting as a vaudeville theatre when you 
suspended your connection with it? 

A. Yes, sir; it was torn down. 

Q. It was torn down? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they have a franchise from the N. B. O., do you know? 

A. I don’t know whether they had a franchise ,but we booked 
through the N. B. O. 

Q. Was there not some sort of litigation with reference to 
a franchise with the N. B. O.? 

A. I believe after the house was torn down Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein had some’ litigation, 

Q. Do you know in a general way what it was about? 

A. I believe something about the Riverside Theatre; they 
had some kind of an understanding they were not to have any 
more vaudeville in New York city, and they claimed they broke 
their agreement by putting vaudeville in the Riverside Theatre. 

Q@. Did you go to the Forty-fourth Street Theatre with Mr. 
Hammerstein to introduce vaudeville 

A. Did I? No, sir, I was out of it then. Mr. Hammer 
Steir: thought he would engage Mr. William Morris for that, 
and I had nothing to do with that. 

Q. He did not open it? 

A. He did not open it, no. 

Q. Doe you know why? 

A. Dw I know why? 
Q. 
A 


Yes? 
. No, I do not know why. 

Q. Now, about the mechanics of the booking, I want te 
make some inquiry as to that so as to make it clear. You were 
booking manager for Hammerstein's theatres, and you booked 
with the N. B. O.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@ You would employ acts through the N. B. O., as I undem 
stand it; you would get your acts through the N. B. O.? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For what term of weeks generally would you employ ea 
act? 

A. A week or longer. 

Q. How long would that run? 

A. It all depends upon the popularity of the act, or the 
drawing power of the act. Some acta run a week and we 
would hold them over another week; some acts would run four 
weeks or longer. 

Q@. You would meet with the other managers at the U. B. QO? 

A. Yes, sir. 

2. On what days would you meet? 

A. I would go up there every day. 

Q. On every day? 

A. On every day; their generai meeiing was Tuesday and 
Wednesday of each week. 

Q. General meeting of the managers was Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of each week? 

A. Yes, but they supplied a desk for me in common with 
other booking men, which I had the privilege to use where 
agents would interview me, or sec me, or receive my mail, or 
get the benefit of what was going on around the country; the 
knowledge of what is being successful and what is in the market 
and the general atmosphere of the market. 

Q. The general atmosphere of the profession? 

A. Yes, that is the idea, 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q When you say ‘‘they’’ you mean the United Booking Office? 


A. Yeu. 
By Mr, Walsh: 


@ Then on Tuesday and Wednesday would be the general 
meetirg? 


A. Yes. 
Q. At which Mr. Hodgdon would preside? 
A. Yes. 


Q: He-was the general manager and is yet of the Vaudeville 
Exchange? 

& Yes 

@ Who else would be present at that meeting? 

A. Most every week Mr. Jorian of Philadelphia would come 
over. 

Q@ Whom did he represent? 

A The Keiths, And Mr. Levinburg of Keith's Providence, 
and Mr. Lathrop, who beoks for himself, two houses; Clark 
Brown, who books theatres in Canada, and Mr. Hddy Darting, 
who represents the New York houses. 

Q. The New York houses of whom? 

& Qf Mr. Keith, that ig the Colonial and Riverside, all but 
the Palace; Mr. Robertson, who booked for middle West houses 

Q:. Of Keith's? 

A. Of Keith, Wilmer and Vincent, one of their representa- 
tives, myself, Mr. Mike Shay of Buffalo and Toronto, Mr. 
Larsen, who then represented Boston—Oh, there were twelve or 
fourteen, I cannot recoileet. 

Q These men would sit around the table? 

A. Yes: 
~ By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Wilmer and Vincent, to whom yow referred Clark Brown, 
Mike Shay and Jimmie Moove were: owners: of houses, not Keith 

& Qh, yes, owners: of houses: 

By Mr Walsh: 

@ These would be men who represented Keith: houses: and 
non-Keitt houses, but whe had their theatres, booked throught 
the Untted Booking Office? 

Yes. 

@& I fust want to get at the mechanics of how thie thing 
would work. For instance; you: would. take up what character 


The average way would be this: The standard actm the 
reengnized acts, all the agents had to. do wae to submit them te 
me, the name. 

@ And you submitted them to everybody there? 

&. No, [ would take them myself individually and they coul@ 
do what they liked. I would probably get the foundation of » 
bi? for next. week, get four or five acts Now, I found to make 
that a real variety bill that I had to have a sketch » closing 
act, an opening act, and maybe a monologist. next. to the clogs 
ing. I would then use the offices of the United Booking Ofiee 
to see what is open and go through their books and go through 
the agents’ lists, and the agents would persenally submit them 
to me, and if I found they fitted in the bill I would boek them 

Q@ What de you mean by what is open? 

Whar was not boeked for that week, that had an oper 
ik. 

Q: Entries that were open? 

A. Yes, and I would then run down my bill to the amount of 
money I could spend and what I thought would look goed en 
paper and draw in money, names and so forth, acts that made 
g20d with our patrons, and do the very best I could in asseme- 
bling a bill which would make good for Mr. Hammerstein, I 
would get that from the various facilities I had the advantage 
of, being there central in that booking office. If I depended on 
a lobby, where we sometimes picked one up or stood around 
the street, or when I was accosted on the street by actora, I 
probably never could get a bill together. 

Q. What do you mean by a lobby? 

A. Sometimes in the lobby of the theatre an actor would ap- 
proach me and try to book some time. 

Q. At this round table meeting on Tuesdays and Wednes 
days, what was discussed, what was taken up in reference to 
the merits of actors and their salaries and so forth? 

A. Well, take in the early part of the season, actors would 
desire a route, and they would very often say to their agent, 
if I can get a route of twenty, thewty-five or thirty weeks. I will 
take so much money. If I cannot get a route and can only get 
& promiscuous week here and there, I want so much money. 
That would be submitted to the various managers. It would 
be up te some man who had seen the act and could heartily 
recommend it and think it was worth, and we would discuss it 
pro and con the same as buying a house and lot. The system 
is that the minute an act secured a week a slip would be made 
out, and would be stamped the hour and day, and that man- 
ager was entitled to that act, so that any other manager could 
not claim it for the same week, should he need it ever so much 
to fit in with the success of his performance: They keep a 
large book up there, and a man would go to the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre and see an act and might like it and think it would suit 
his audience in Detroit, and before he even refers to the agent 
he refers to the book reference to find out how much money 
they get, who the agent is, how many weeks they are open, 
and he can book that act and put in the slip and when the 
agent comes around tell him he books that at so much a wee, 
and probably gets the contract before the agent has ever seen 
it, because he likes it and wants it. On the other hand, a man 
will want an act for third position on the bill and will want 
a comedy sketch which in his judgment will fit en that bill. 
He wants to pay so much money; it must be an act with 
comedy and with a woman in it. He is looking for this kind of 
an act next week. What is open? The agent comes along and 
he submits Tom Jones, He says I just played him, I don’t 
wart him. He submits all that he has open in his list. Noth- 
ing suits the bill. Another fellow comes along and submits an 
act. He says, Well, I cam use that act, it is the right kind of 
an act, but I never saw it. Then the agent tries to seall it. 
Here is where they are playing, look at this route, look at 
what they did in Boston four weeks ago, and they look up that 
report. 

Q. What does the report contain”? 

A. The manager's report, which is a very fair and just one— 

Q. That is, it is assumed to be? 

A. From my experience I think it {s very fair and just, and 
even giving the actor the benefit. He worries to death about 
a bad report when he hag a good report, but that does not In- 
fluence the booking. It may restore the confidence of this man, 
and he takes it. If it happen’ to be bad-— 

Q. What is the character of the report? 
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A. The report simply goes on to say ‘“‘Tom Jones and com- 
pany, fifteen minutes of full stage, man and woman, nicely 
@ressed, nice set of scenery; got so many bows."" Some man- 
@gers make a better report than others; but it is merely a 
guide to some man who is in Oscaloosa who wants t oget a 
liné oan what to book. He can find how many minutes they work, 
whether it is a man or a woman or what. 


By Mr. Kelley: 


Q. Let him describe what wouid be a bad report, new, follew- 
ing that, 


A. A bad report may come in to the effect that the act fs 
impossible, the people have no personality, do not know how 
to put their stuff over, their stuff is vulgar or resque, not up to 
class of acts they want in these houses; in fact, there are lots 
and lots of acts that play consecutive time or play a pretty 
good season that cannot play other houses that are too partic- 
ular, and I am one of them. They would not let me in the 
Palacé Theatre. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Why? 

A. The manager who books the Palace does not like me well 
enough, and yet I am a man of big reputation and always make 
good, but I respect his judgment, and he may be right. I do 
rot question that. 

@. In these meetings how do you arrive at the salary, the 
prices? 

A. The prices are generally asked je an actor, Of course, 
it is always more than he expects, naturally, and they dis- 
cuss it. They are men of expert opinion. They know what an 
actor has been getting all his Afe, and what the salaries—— 

Q. Well. the managers know—— 

A. The managers know what a man has been getting in gen- 
eral, what he pays his people or what he could pay, what roy- 
aity he pays, what excess he carries and so forth, and they 
weigh al! these different things, nine times out of ten in the 
actor’s favor, and give him the benefit of every doubt, and then 
they set the salary, what they think they can fay. 

Q. They come to a common conclusion as to—— 

A. As to what they think it is worth to them. Now, some 
mar. will say I cannot afford over $350 for an act; another fellow 
will say, I can afford $506, for this fellow is very popular in my 
town. Miss Charlotte E. Walker opened downstairs in the 
Palace Theatre with a beautiful act, two or three children in 
it and a beautiful act, and they set $1,500 on that act, that is, 
they asked that, the agent for this act. Nobody would pay 
$1,500, anc Mr. Hodgdon got up and mid, ‘‘Gentiemen, you are 
crazy; why don't you take this act? It is an uplift to vaude- 
ville, it is what our patrons like. It is beautiful, it is beau- 
tifully played, and it is just what we are trying to do with 
vaudeville. You are making a mistake to reject it.” And a 
man from Providenée says, ‘I don’t want Charlotte Walker 
for $1,500. I can get a stock actress in my town for $100 
better than she. Nobody knows her in my city. What would 
I pay her for her name?"’ Philadelphia may say the same, They 

May eventually get five, six or eight or ten weeks for that 
@t around New York. That is the way they try to establish 
salaries. In my day Mr. Hammerstein, when we had to have 
headliners, and had to scour Europe to get novelties, there was 
nothing too high to pay, but the average cities of the United 
States just try to give a good vaudeville show. 

Q. How is the salary of the common average vaudeville actor 
arrived at? 

A. We find a man who gets $100 a week this season and goes 
ground and makes good. The manager says, ‘‘We can play him 
back;"’ his material is good, his personality is good and his repu- 
tation is good, and he comes back, and they know him a little 
better in that town, and he says, ‘“‘I want fifty dollars more a 
week, I think I am entitled to it,’’ the same as a lawyer gets 
for fee and a shipping clerk gets a raise each year. If they 
think the act is deserving of it and worthy of it he gets it 
without hesitation, and gets another raise and another raise, 
and if it is still up to date, they still get more, and that is 
how some of these big salaries are obtained. 

Q. If they do not think that he is— 

A. If they do not, they are not worth anything to the man- 
@gers. Shall I tell you an instance? Marshal-P. Wilder, a man 
who practically died broken-hearted; a man who said to Mr. 
Albce, as I know the story to be a fact: ‘‘Mr. Albee, I want $400 
a week, I cannot get any time here. I can get it from the 
Sullivan-Considine houses, but I do not play in those houses; 
my stuff is too good; they don’t understand me; I am not happy 
in those theatres. I will play for you for twenty weeks for 
$250.’" Mr. Albee said, ‘‘That is a bargain.’’ And they sub- 
mitted Mr. Wilder’s name to the booking managers’ meeting, 
and they could not get five weeks for Marshal P. Wilder at $250 
a week. And Mr. Albee came in to find out what was the 
matter, and one man got up and said, Mr. Brown of Canada 
gaid: ‘‘He is the only man ever hissed off my stage. I could not 
afford to give him $50 a week; it would be a detriment to my 
bill.” Another fellow said: ‘‘I just played him.’’ Another 
fellow said: ‘‘He would not go in my house.’’ The consequence 
was Mr. Wilder took the $400 out West on the Sullivan-Considine 
Circuit and died of a broken heart. I can also tell you of an 
instance where a play came in for $2,000 a week, and the 
manager said it is worth it, but the woma nwears bare elgs 
and we cannot play it in our theatre. 

Q. Now, these meetings on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, did 
they represent all the big-time managers in the United States 
or theatres in the country? 

A. That meeting was on our floor. They had other family 
meetings—— 

Q. But the meetings you referred to? 

A. They represented all the Eastern circuits. The Orpheum 
was an individual! institution. One man had the say there. 

Q. Did he attend these meetings; did anybody representing the 
Orpheum Circuit attend these meetings? 

A. No; they never did, but they knew they had access to 
the books, and they could take it up after it was finished. 

Q. You said in response to Mr. Goodman, if I recollect cor- 
rectly, that if they fixed a salary that even Mr. Albee could not 
raise the salary that was fixed? Dic I understand you correctly 
as to that? 

A. If the salary was fixed, Mr. Albee could not raise it. 

Q. No; if the managers agreed on it, agreed on a salary they 
would pay, even Mr. Albee could not raise it? 

A. Could not force anybody to take it, and I doubt if Mr. 
Albee could get it raised with men like Mr. Shay or Mr. 
Lathrop, or any one who booked their own theatres, if they 
did not see fit to do it. I have known of acts which Mr. Albee 
tried to get raised, and because they could not get it they left 
vaudeville and went in productions. 

Q. Was there ever an instance where the managers would 
@sk for a certain act and could not get an act2 


VARIETY 


A. Yes; if the act was booked elsewhere that week. 

Q. Was there ever any such incident where the act was not 
booked elsewhere and they could not get it? 

A. I never knew of such a thing. 

Q. Did not Ching Ling Foo ever book with you? | 

A. Mr. Oscar Hammerstein booked Ching Ling Foo for ten 
weeks at a fabulous salary, which his son, who was at that 
time on the outs with him, did not approve. For the first few 
weeks he was worth the money, and after that he petered out. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. What did you pay him? 

A. I think he got—I have forgotten—$1,250, I think. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did Shay of Buffalo and Chase of Washington want him? 

A. Not to my knowledge. I was not booking manager at 
that time. 

Q. Did you ever hear that? 

A. It was not during my time. 

Q. Did you ever hear it? 

A. No; I did not hear of it. I can tell you of an instance of 
an act which I brought to this country, the greatest attraction 
in this country for vaudeville or for a box office attraction, 
Singer’s Midgets, and they @pened very successfully, and the 
very first day they opened a representative of the Loew Circuit 
signed that act up for another circuit immediately, and the 
United Booking Offices could not even get that act when they 
wanted it. They came around Wednesday and it was too late, 
and they lost_a very big attraction. 

You are still in the vaudeville business? 

Yes, as an actor. 

Are you playing this week? 

I booked this week in Yonkers, the last half. 
What about the first half? 

I was to be in Waterbury, Conn. 

How many skows do you do there? 

Three. 

Four on Saturday? 

Yes; but I am not there the full week. I am not there 
Saturday. 

A split week at Waterbury? 

Yes. 

And that is on the Poli Circuit? 

Yes; it is now. 

It is now booked by the U. B. O.? 


Yes. 

Did you ever play Waterbury for William Morris? 
No. . 
Never played it for him? 

No. 


Did you ever play in Waterbury before? 

Yes, Poli's house—— 

Poli’s house? 

Yes; that was a show. I have played there. 

Not in vaudeville? 

For Poli, yes. 

Was that a two-show a day house then? 

That I don’t yecollect. It may have been; it is so many 
years ago. 

Q. What is that? 

A. I do not recollect; it is many years ago. While I played 
vaudeville for Poli the last three times it was three a day, the 
last ten years any way. 

Q. You recollect when it was booked by Morris, don't you? 

A. I recollect it, yes. You mean— 

Q. Did not William Morris book there? 

A. Yes; I am the man who put William Morris in business 
for himself as a vaudeville agent. 

Q. As a matter of fact, it was a two-show a day house at 
that time? 

Yes; originally most all of those were. 

And a full week? 

Yes. 

And then the Loew and the opposition competition came up? 
I say when I played two a day I got less money than when 
I played three a day, and that cuts some figure. 

Q. You have to work harder now at three a day? 

A. Yes; but when business warrants it an actor ought to be 
able to work harder if he can got so much more for it. 

Q. You do not get more money for playing three a day than 
when you play two a day? 

A. At the present time there are a certain kind of houses 
that get less than three a day; they are cheaper admissions 
and cheaper surroundings, and doubtless are only five acts, 
and if they are small the theatres are packed. 

Q. Is this Poli Theatre the only vaudeville house in Water- 
bury? E 

A. I think it is today. There is a burlesque house there. 

Q. . It seems to be just as good a show town as it always was? 

A. Oh, yes; better probably. Conditions have made it go, the 
war and prosperity. Possibly because Mr. Fitzpatrick comes 
from there, 

Q. William Morris was not connected with the N, B, O., 
was he? 

A. No. 

Q. When was it that Wiliiam Morris booked the Waterbury 
Theatre? Do you recall that? 

A. I guess he booked Waterbury along all the way from 
1897 or 1898 or 1899. 

Q. Williams was in the business then? 

A. Yes; Poli first started his with one house, and Poli would 
come to New York on Friday and book up any act that had 
open time the following week through William Morris’ office. 
He would take advantage of the fact they were free and would 
offer them ridiculous salaries, a cut of $100 and more: from 
what they had been getting, and rather than lay out, they 
would take it as a good business proposition and start there, 
and it-was a small fare, and two a day and no Sunday, and 
they knew what kind of work it was, and that started Mr. Poli. 
Mr. Morris was a clerk in the office of George Lehman. George 
Lehman was ill for years and he died, and I happened to be 
one of the committee of my lodge to bury him. The minute 
Mr. Lehman died others tried to operate-to get this boy William 
Morris out of the office because he represented the widow of 
George Lehman Mr. Lehman had built up a successful busi- 
ness, and Mr. Williams had just started, and through some 
machinations of different kinds they tried to get Morris out. 
And I happened to be the one who posted him as to what was 
going on, and he immediately started in business for himself. 
That was the starting of the Poli time just at that time, and I 
was the first one of the White Rats during the very first strike, 
Mr. George Fuller Golden, then a big White Rat, asked for a 
committee to go to William Morris and implore him not to 
book acts with Percy Williams, who then ren a music hall 
down tn the eastern district of Brooklyn, bec@#ise they wanted 
him to be loyal to the White Rate. I was one vf the committee 


to ask him not to do it at that time. The coptention was that 
the salaries were going to be cut so much and that cenditions 
were going to be so awful that we needed protection. I went 
to Mr. Morris and Mr. Morris said as long as I live and as long 
as I am an agent I am going to book for Percy Williams, 
White Rats or no White Rats, because he was loyal to me, and 
I first started him, and he would smuggle acts over to there. 
He was faithful and loyal to him. . 


Q. Why did he have to smuggle acts over to him? 


A. He would take paraphernalia from the stage and certain 
acts and hide them downstairs. ° 

Why? 

A. At that time there was a strike of the original White 
Rats because the rumor got out that salaries were to be cut 
absolutely in half. Afterward it proved it wag not true, but 
they were to be cut in half, and they tried to disrupt the dif- 
ferent managers’ business, and that was one of the instances 
where they tried to succeed. 


Q. Did William Morris always book for Percy Wiliiams? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he book for him after that? 

A. No. Afterward Mr. Williams, Mr. Hammerstein and Wil- 
mer & Vincent went over to the United Booking Offices. 

Q. And left Morris without any houses to book? 

A. A few scattered, out in Detroit and Chicago and—— 

Q. Percy Williams kept the salaries up, did he? 

A. Well, he had a class of theatres where he could afford to 
pay good salaries; he had to have the very best. All New York 
houses. And he kept them up in some instances, and in many 
instances he dragged them down. 

Q. Those theatres are still in existence? 

A. Those theatres are still in existence. 

Q. And being operated? 

A. Yes; Mr. Williams retired from business believing that 
there was no more attractions, and that the vaudeville business 
was going. to the dogs, and he thought it was through, and he 
took his price and got out, and since then they have been better 
than ever. 

.Q. You say he took his price. What wa shis price? 

A. I say whatever they bought him out for. I don’t know. 
They say $5,000,000. I don't know. Mr. Williams at that time 
thought there were no more attractions, but since then he has 
retired, and there have been more and better attractions than 
in his time. 

Q. Now, you said in response to an inquiry by Mr. Goodman 
at the time you were booking for Mr. Hummerstein there was 
no such thing as a black list? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether a list was a black list or not, there was a Iist 
of actors who were considered undesirable, was there not? 

A. I never knew of any actors who were considered undesir- 
able, excepting that they were not jn demand; that they were 
not fit to play the various houses. To counteract that I can 
tell you of a dozen instances where the booking offices have 
taken care of even undesirable acts, and I can—— 

Q. What do you call an undesirable act? 

A. Well, a man with a donkey, will not mention his name, 
was a man who had a bad act, so considered by every one but 
himself. He hung around the booking -office for weeks and 
and weeks to secure an engagement. Out of compassion, out 
of pity, they sent that man out for five or six weeks, and opened 
him in Columbus, Ohio, and when he opened there, he was on 
to open the show, and even that was too good for him, but he 
walked off the bill because he said he would not open the show. 
Two years after we took up a collection in the booking office 
to bury his wife. 

Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Haskell, that during this period 
there was a list of actors who were regarded as agitators that 
the manager did not want to employ? 

A. I never saw it. There was considerable discussion about 
it, but it was all individual cases. A very prominent man 
walked off of Mr. Hammerstein's bill because there was a noise 
back o? him, and he left the show flat and made the audience 
wait, and the orchestra played and played—— 

Q. Who was that? 

A. James J, Morton walked off the stage because of a noise 
back of him, and said he would never play on the vaudeville 
stage again, and yet Mr. Hammerstein was that kind of a man 
that six weekr later he was back again. I can tell you of 
instances—one certain actor walked out because his name was 
not quite large enough on the billboard, and so it went all the 
time. There is right and wrong. I will take another case. A 
man named Arthur Dunn—I have befriended actors all my life 
love them and want to see them get along, and I have been 
with them. And there is a young man who calls Mr. William 
Hammerstein, right to his face, a ——- — — —~, and I wrote 
an act for him, and he is working and he is very happy, and 
I have a letter from him in my pocket. So those are instances 
I know that were considered undesirable, but they were per- 
sonal. 

Q. You were acting as booking manager during this period of 
1914 to 1915. Do you want it understood now, on your oath, 
that there was no giscrimination against actors of any nature 
at any time because they belonged to the organization? 

A. I will swear it under oath that I do not know of any. 
The only discrimination was where a salary was not settled, 
where it was not all right to book it until the salary was set- 
tled So far as I know I never saw a blacklist, it never came 
to me. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, perhaps I was mistaken, but I 
thought it was finally conceded here and very well understood 
that unti: this White Rats propaganda in 1915, 1916 and 1917 
thet ali the respondents were booking White Rats and booking 
them all the time and playing them. There was not any ques- 
tion whether they were White Rats or not. I thought we all 
understood that. 

Mr. Kelley’ There is not any other contention now. 

Mr. Goodman: Well, there seems to be from the question. The 
ohly time there was any question of the undesirability or @ 
blacklist was at the time of the strike. 

Q. Make the statement again as to when you were booking 
manager? 

A. From 1914, 

Q. From December, 1914? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Until when, sometime in 1916? 

A. December 1, 1913, until September 27, 1915. During that 
time or just previous to September 27 the theatre was closed 
and torn down. 

Q. You testified that you started as booking manager im 
December, 1914? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now you correct it to say December, 1913? 
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A. That was the actual time I was alone, Previous to that 
I was assistant to Mr. Hammerstein. He had died in isi4 
Mr. Goodman: Am I right in that presumption, in my state- 
ment? 

Mr. Walsh: I do not recall fust what the other testimomy waa 
I do not recall just when that blacklist came inte existence dnd 
the list of undesirables, so characterized. 

Examiner Moore: Were there two strikes? 

Mr. Walsh: There was one many years ago, a#T understand. 
Mr. Goodman: Yes, one in 1901 or thereabouts, I think. 

@ You say that by playing extra shows in the theatre or not 
playing extra shows three or four shows a day it woulé gut 
actors out of employment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you arrive at that conclusion? 

A. Well, there are possibly three or four hundred theatres in 
this country playing three shows a day, and by doing that is 
the way they make money. If they could not make money with 
that policy they would probably have te abandon ft for some- 
thing else. They play a class of acts that their audiences want, 
and that class of acts that are more deserving of work would 
be out of employment because they could not find a field in the 
cther line. 

Q. But the same individuals play in the same shows on the 
game dey in the same houses, de they nott 

A. I beg parden? 

Q. I say they have the same actors ali the time and the 
game show? 


A. Yes. 
Q. The same actors in the three and four shows? 
A Yes 


Q. would not take any less people or any more; there are 
the same number of people all the time? 

A. That is true, but they would not have to play vaudeville 
acts but something else. 

Q. These three or four shows in the theatre Mm that day play 
always over and over the same show four times a day? 

A. Yes, most of them. I do not. I change my material. 

Q. But most of them do? ; 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. I think, unless Mr. Walsh oBjects te this being leading, 
what you meant to convey in answer to my question was there 
were a certain class of acts which were only fit for those au- 
diences which you find tm three-a-day housea, and if you shut 
them off or change them te two a day, that character of act 
could not find employment in two-a-day heuges, ia that what 
you mean? 

A. I eertainly meant to ceonmvey that and thought it was clear. 
I do net want to refiect any detriment upon that act specifically. 
Dowbtiess they expect to make geod, because they would fit that 
class of bill, and in the judgment ef the experts whe book the 
larger houses they would net fit their bi. They may be mis- 
taken. I know a monologiat who is very funny and makes very 
good who plays that class of houses, and he cannot understand 
in his own mind why he cannot play the others; hé does not 
realize that his grammar is imperfect, his diction is bed, his 
language is not up to date and his dress is not good, and he 
could not appear in the ether houses. 

By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. There is not any particular advantage in an actor playing 
four ag five shows a day, ia there? 


A. The advantage is he ts getting employment and getting 
money for it, good money. 

Q. Yeu made a statement, I do not know whether I have it 
clear here, that the agents were making so much money that 
it was necessary to make er advisable to make a division of 
the five pec cent. with them? 

A Well, I say at that time when they had no expenses or 
anything of that kind, they found that the agents were cor- 
raliing all the standard acts that could book themselves; they 
Were not producing or investing or manufacturing acts. They 
‘would take a standard act or get an act or some name out of 
a production, and they would book these acts, and were getting 
five per cent. and were making more money than many of the 
little theatres, not the great big money-making propositions, but 
many a little fellow who had to strugige along to make three or 
four or five hundred doilars a week profit. 


By Mr. Kelley: 
Q. Was that condition around back im 1900 or recently? 


A. Oh, yes, that is about the time. 

By. Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Hew is the situation changed now? 

A. The situation is changed now to the extent that an actor 
to make money must be progressive. He finances acts, he books 
acts and leans them money and he produces acts, he hustles 
around, possibly more active nights and mixes in theatrical 
clubs and spends his money in order to come into contact with 
peopte for whom he can secure bookings. 


Q. You“say the agent makes the divisien new of five per 
cent? 

A. I understand he only gets 2% per cent. out of the five. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. You are giving your understanding of it now? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. And why should he give up the 2% per cent. or 50 per 
cent? 

A. He should be tickled to do it. 

Q. Why? 

A. For the convenience he gets tm the first place to trans 
act business im an hour that would take him weeks, for the 
privilege of meeting all these various managers, making more 
money. In other words, a man would rather take a straight 
Salary of $10 a week and ten per cent. cemmission than he 
would take $500 a week at 2% per cent. commission, for the 
simple reason he could make more money by working harder the 
other way, -but in this respect he simply has everything laid 
down for him, he does net even earn the 2% per cent. There 
is a great mistake in what the actors think the booking man- 
ager’s power is. He is nothing but his servant. Some are 
better. Some are more progressive, but the agent does not even 
know the report unless he asked the booking manager. 

Q. Are they accessible to them at all times? 

A. They are not, but he can ask and he will probably read 
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him the report. He simply submits the act and there is nothing 
else. The average actor thinks he is working for the agent. 
The average agent impresses the actor of his own great im- 
portance. He is absolutely a nonentity. He goes around and 
submits His acts, which any child can do, and is well paid at 


2% per cent. 

Q. Do you think the agent can be eliminaied very well? 

4. He cannot be. 

Q What service does he render? ‘ 

A. There are a thousand and one things he can do; the per- 


sonal advertising, hand-to-mouth boosting, being on the job, 
knowing where there is a big opening and net making a mis-~ 
iake by having a week open. If I was on the road I cov not 
fill it, and if I have an agent in the booking office what he 
would make for me that week would more than pay for the 
season. If an actor feels he does net want to be embarrassed 
and thinks the man can raise his salary, which he sometimes 
does by his salesmanship, he says I will gladly give you. 2% 


‘per cent. I know I have never done ft, and I know we never 


once discussed a newspaper criticism pro and con on an act. 

Q You did not have to. You had the report on it. 

A. There was no one could offer any of these men a cigar or 
@& meal or a drink. They were honest business men, and you 
could not buy them or bribe them. ‘Those were the kind of men 
when I was connected with it. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Does the agent, however, in your experience, lead the actor 
to believe that he can bribe them and can do these things and 
has some subtle influence in the booking offices? 

A. Weli, that is the general tmpression that he does give. I 
cannot state any specific case. Yes, some agents try to make 
actors believe that they ge out with certain booking men and 
they have influence over them, but it is not so. The booking 
manager te whom the act is submitted knows more about the 
act thar. the agent who submits it, or he would not be a book- 
Img manager. He must, to make his bills a success and make 
money fo> the theatsae, otherwise he would not have hia posi- 
tien. He sees an act and knows more about it than the agent 
does. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did Hammerstein's Theatre have te pay any commissions 
to book through the New York Beoking Office, the theatre 
itself? 

A. I do not know anything about that. That is Mr. William 
Hammerstein. 

Q. Yes, but you were booking manager. I am asking you 
whether there was anything paid back from Hammerstein to 
the U. B. O. for the privilege of booking there? 

A. I cannot swear to that. I do not think so. I do net know. 
We would get a list of the acts and then the agents’ com- 
missions were deducted off of it, and we sent it back to the 
collection agency. 

Q. Did you keep any part of the agent's commission? 

A. Ne, sir. 

Net at any time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you get back a cheek from the United Booking Offices 
commission at Hammerstein's? 

A. No, sir. 

Q Did you get back a eheck from the Uniter Booking Offices 
for any part? 

A. No* to my knowledge. There was a general belief that 
Mr. Willie Hammerstein had some kind of an arrangement of 
that kind, but I don’t know. 

Q. You say that you think it is but fair that the agent should 
give up 2% per cent. of the five per cent. which they get from 
the actors for the right and privilege to appear upon the floor 
ef the exchange? 


A. Unquestionably, and it has proven so by the prosperity of 
the agents. They are so prosperous that it must be all right. 
None of them have had to go back. 

Q. That is, you think 2% per cent. ts sufficlent remuneration 
so far as the service they render to the actor ig concerned? 

A. No, the service they render to the booking office. What the 
actor wants with the agent is his own affair. 


Q@ You have your own agent who gets the full five per cent. 
as well as what everybody else pays? 

A. In many instances in regular standard acts they could 
book themselves, do not need an agent. Other acts they have 
to work so much harder they sometimes think they get more 
money by having an agent. 

Q. What do you consider fs the service, what do you consider 
the service the booking office renders to the agent? 

A> Every service in the world for him, there is a business 
market;place, convenient, supplies all kinds of employees; they 
supply experts to argue these things out with the agent= ag 
to the various merits and demerits of the act. 

Q. I understand, Mr. Haskell, that the beoking office gets 
five per cent. from actors? 

A, Yes 

Q. What service does the booking office render to the” actor? 

A. The booking office supplies the man who books the the- 
atres, not the manager of the theatre, as the manager don't 
even know the bili he ie going to get until it is given to him, 
he doesn’t know the show; a booking man, who gets a salary, or 
I don’t know probably so much more each house he renders 
that service to the agent and the actor, incidentally also the 
service of—he has an Office, a special office for them, he has 
books and stenographers, he has errand boys, he has every 
convenience, and telephomes at his beck and call, telegraph 
office, every convenience in the world for the agent te transact 
his business at less money, in other words make five dollars an 
hour where if he gets five per cent. on going out and hustling 
up acts he would not get more than one dollar in two weeks 

Q. Yow were getting off my question. I was trying to find 
out wha’ the booking office does for the actor? 

A. Th actor? 

Q. The actor pays the agent five per cent? 

A. Well and good. 

Q. Then the actor pays the booking office five per cent? 

A. Well, the booking office— 

Q What service does it render for that? 

A. I am willing to pay five per cent. to the booking office for 
booking me in these houses consecutively, small jumps, helping 
me to get more time, to have the warious employees of the 
bookicg office to do these things for m¢@. 

Q. Yes, but let me break right im there a moment and in- 
quire: Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Haskell, that the booking office is 
representing various theatres throughout the country really? 

A. The booking office is a clearing office of the various the- 
atres throughout the country. 

Q. That is where the various theatrea throughout the coun- 
try procure their talent? 


A. And they secure their talent there, yes, and clears theis” 

houses there. Now, then, if they were only getting 2% per cunt 

I don’t know how they could, out of the 2% per cent., pay the 

rent for the office, for the office help and for all the necessary 
expenses that is necessary to be paid for running the offices. 


Q. You had an office up there for Hammerstein and you 
worked for Hammerstein, did you? 


A. Yes, I had desk room, 


Q. What services were you rendering the actors for the 
booking offices, or was the booking office rendering for 
which he should pay five per cent. of the actor’s salary. I want 
te know that, your theory of that? 


A,. Well, many an actor got & week in Hammerstein’ through 
the’ service of the booking office that har rendered to him whe 
would never have got a week otherwise. 


Why is that? 


A. Because I knew about this actor’s success and that he had 
been a hit somewhere around the country; I knew eof the te« 
ports and I knew of the conditions that had surrounded thei’ 6h= ~ 
gagements and the success that had accompanied thelz pres 
sentation of it. Whereas, if I had to depend on what the actof® 
told me himself he probably would never have got the week, se 
that I think I rendered him a service. 

Mr Goodman: I think right here for Mr. Walsh’s information, 
I think this ought to go down upon the record: The employ 
ment agency law of this State which was passed at the behest 
of the White Rats Union expressly provides that the theatrical 
employment agency is a place among other things where not 
only engagements theatrically may be procured, but a place 
where information be obtained as to where engagements may be 
procured; and it is such a place here im the office, or even on 
the street, and it fs just the same as this witness testifies 
that respect as, a domestic employment agency ae that furnishes 
coeks and housemaide and the domestic. The cook paya & 
commission to the employment ageney and the mistress pays & 
commission to the employment agency and the law permite that, 
In other words, this employment agency in this State, or any 
cther State, plays a double role, they serve two people and each 
pays for the service. 

Examiner Moore: You want to have us take cognizance of the 
fact, Mr. Goodman, that there is a State law which requires @ 
booking agency such as yours to be licensed. 

Mr. Goodman: The law says what the agency ian ‘That ought 
to be sufficient for our purpose. It is not what Me Maskell 
thinks it is or what you or I think it tq it fe whet the lew 


guys ft is, and before the case ts through we propose te show 


that for years we have been operating under that law under & 
license issued by the Commissioner of Licenses, who derived hig 
authority from that law, and the law itself is In evidence, 


Examiner Moore: We will now take a recess of two or three 
minutes 

(Recess. ) } 

Mr. Walsh’ I wish to Interpose an objection to 
statement of his interpretation of the agency law, ot the ont 
ploymen law, in the State of New York, as the law ie ag} 
and the stutement on the record of counsel's interpretation 
mere legal argument. 

Examiner Moore: I thought it was by consent. I dida’t think 
there was any misunderstanding about ft. 

Mr. Goodman: Why, your Honor, we are net here before any 
jury, but we are before a lawyer. I have never heard & stated 
that a lawyer cannot quote the law to a fudge even iM he may 
differ from the judge. You may say I am wrong and I 
wrong in my interpretation of it, but I have a right to state 
what I think the law ifs. 

Mr. Walsh: Counsel is making a statement for the record, 
se specifically stated, is why I raise the point. 

Examiner Moore: Let it stand, it won't do any harm, 

Mr. Walsh: I understand that that is a rule of the commis- 
sion that the record should be devoid of argument. * 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Let me understand this system a Nttle more, Mr. Haskell, 
I understand also that the theatres pay the booking office @ 
compensation, do they not? 

A. Th: theatres? 

Q Yes, that are booked by the U. B. O. generally? 

A. T presume so, I understand so, I have never seen it; I Gn- 
derstand they pay so much a week for the previlege of the 
service to those theatres. You must remember thaf it is @ 
wonderful privilege that htey get, the nama of th act, what 
the acts are and otherwise which they do not know from 
Adam, and anything about it. They get loads of stuff, like 
photographs and a description of the acts, they get things that 
help their business, they get a service the same as &@ news 
bureau delivers, 

Q AsTI understand it they— 

A. (Interrupting) And they get much information that they 
can use in billing their theatres; they have things all prepared 
for them, their advertisements are all laid out, their printing @ 
laid out. 

Q. As I understand ft, the booking office gets payment from 
two sources, one from the theatre and one from the actor? 

A. The theatre, I believe, pays a nominal sum for the service, 

Q What de you mean by a “nominal sum?’’ 

A. Maybe twenty-five dollars a week, I don't know, sccent- 
ing to the size of the theatre I suppose. Take a bigger theatre 
that does a bigger business, perhaps they pay more, and some 
that are so sinall don’t even pay anything. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q You don’t know what that charge is, do you? 

A. I do not, I am just supposing. 

Mr. Goodman: I will concede for the record that some the- 
atres do make payments to the booking office; and 1 eal the 
Examiner's attention to the fact, that there is an exhibit im evie 
dence showing what each one pays. 

By Mr Walsh: 

Then the collection agency gets one-half of the fee? 

A.. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. The agent gets one-half of the fee of five per cent.? 

A. I suppose so, but I have never seen it passed, 
Q. 
A 


But that is your understanding? 
That is the general understanding. 
Mr. Walsh: I think that is all wtih Mr. Haskell, 


The verbatim report of the investiga- 
tion will be continued in next week's 
issue of VARIETY. 
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DUMB AC 
| 
7 
me like a pal good and true, Ve like to leave it rect of the world go by, With 
| : 
} 


Yoska nays 


pzameki 


NEXT WEEK (OCT. 27) 


IN VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 
{All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, when not otherwise indi« 


cated.) 


The bills below’ are grouped in divisions, according to the 


are supplied from. 


The manner in which these bills are 
tance of acts nor their program positions. 

* before name indicates act is now doing new turn, or reappearing after ab- 
sence from vaudeville, or appearing in city where listed for the first time. 


B. F. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Herbert's Dogs 
(Two to fill) 


Keith’s Alhambra 
Kartelli 


exas 4 
McMillan & Snow 
Robbins & Partner 


thwell Browne 
fii Baker 
Lerner Girls 
Keith’s 
“Girl in Air’ 
n 
& Winthrop 


wiord & Broderick 


Jack Rose 
eKay & Ardine 
ting & Burt 


“Piaymates” 
Detion & Parker 


4 
(Two to fill) 
Keith's H. 0. H. 
2d halt 
(23-26) 


Eldora 
Garfield & Smith 
(Others to fill) 
24 haif 

, (30-2) 

wards & O'Neill 

organ & Gray 
(Others to fill) 


2d haift 
(23-26) 
Barney First 
€ Schofield Co 
Morgan & Kioter 
(Others to fill) 
Ist 
(27-29) 
Jack Martin Co 
Burton & Shea 
Nora Kelly Co 
(Three to fill) 
2a half 
(30-2) 
Le Roy & M Hart 
Innis & Ryan 
Ex Jubilee 4 
{Others to fill) 
Keith’s Sist St. 
WNavaasar Girls 
Mra Wellington's Sur 
Adelaide Beil Co 
Walter Weems 
“Four of Us” 
(One to fill) 
Procters’ 58th St. 
Bradberry & Kanes 
Dave Harris 
The Briants 
Cun’gham & Bennett 


2d halt 
The Parshieys 
Beatrice Doane 
Daiton & Craig 
Mille & Lockwood 
Proctor’s Fifth Ave. 

24 haif 

(23-26) 
Eva Taylor Co 
Wardon & Perry 
& Vadie 
Pistet & Cushing 
Newhoff & Pheips 
Anna Held Jr 

Ist haif 
(27-29) 
Japs 
Burns & Foran 
Walter. James 
Georgia Campbell 


(30-2) 

Victory 4 

Morgan & Kloter 

Harry Lee 

qOthers to fill) 

Proctor’s 23d St, 

2d half 
(23-26) 

Geo Buck 

Otto Bros 

Ward & Curran 

Cunn’gham & Bennett 

Kennedy & Rooney 

Cath Powell Ce 


(27-29) 
Edwards & O'Netit 
isses Cortez 
qOthers to fi!) 
2a 


-2 


(30 
Jack Martin Coe 
Feilies Girl 


KEITE 
Theatre Building, New York City. 


Dot Southern 3 
(Others to fill) 
BROOKLYN 
Keith’s Bashwick 
F & M Britton 
Marconi & F’zgibbons 
John G Sparks Co 
Walter Brower 
Diane & Rubini 
Elida Morris 
Sully & Houghton 
Howard & Clark 
Valiecit’s Leopards 
Keith’s Orpheum 
Gautier’s Bricklayers 
Countess Verona 
Bert Baker Co 
Bailey & Cowan 


Millard & Doyle 
Grey & Old Rose 
(Two to fill) 

ist half 

(27-29) 
Swain’s Animals 
Ward & Curran 
Jarrow 
(Three to fill) 

24a haif 


, (Three to fill) 


Keith’s 
24 halt 
(23-26) 
Rottina & Barrett 


(One to 


(27-29) 
Sensational Gerards 
Bert Howard 
Carus Co 
(Three to fill) 

2a half 

(30-2) 
Stella Mayhew Co 
(Others to fill) 

Halse 


y 
Arthur Huston Ce 
Petsor & Day 
“Perfect 
Howard Comedy 4 
Hanvey & Francis 
24 half 
Stafferd & Du Ress 
Tomey Bros 
J E PDavis Co 
Phil White 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Proctor’s 
(Troy split) 
ist haif 
Mus Nosses 
Manning Sis 
C & F Usher 
Alex Sparks Co 
Bill Dooley 
3 Twins 
ALLENTOWN 
Orpheum 
Roland & Ray 
Green Miller & Co 
4 Higgie Girls 
(One to fill) 
24 half 


Wells Virginia & W 
McCarthy & Fay 
Halien & Hunter 
Colini’s Dancers 

ALTOONA 

Orpheum 
Armstrong & Downey 
Raymond Wrlie’Co 
Denton & Hackett 
Shaw & Campbell 
R Johnson Co 

2a half 

Dixon & Mack 
Noodles Fagan Co 
Wileox Le Croix Co 
Bernard & Merritt 

ATLANTA 


Lyric 
(Birmingham split) 
st half 
Nadji Samboli 
Nelson & Larsen 
Linton & Lawrence 
Laughlin & West 
McRae & Clegg 
AUBURN 
Jefferson 
Chief Tendahoe 
Dunn & Valeska 
Ward & Van 
Beauty Vender 
2d half 
Frankie Fay Co 
Mullally MeCarthy Co 
Cantwell & Watker 
BALTIMORE 
Maryland 
Ferry 
Boothby & Everdien 
©’ Mearas 
Will Oakland 
Harrietta Kemple Co 
Wm Rock & Girls 
Joe Fowle 


Merian’s Doge 


BINGHAMPTON 
Store 


Chas Gibbs 

Bennie Harrison 

Hirschoff Gyosies 

2d haift 

Francis & Eldon 
y Comer 

Mis Avolos 
BINGHAMTON 


Stene 
(Atianta split) 
lst haif 
Richards 
Wheeler & Potter 


Snap Shots 
Doc O'Neil 


- Dewitt Young & Sis 
BOSTON 


B. F. Keith's 
The Lavolos 
Clinton & Rooney 
Fiske & Lioyd 
Morey Senna & L 
Imhoff Conn & C 
Regal & Moore 
M McCrane Co 
Jas Thornton 


B Kelly Forest 
(One to fill) 
N. J. 


Paul Becker Co 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 


K of 8 
(One to fill) 


booking offices they 


printed does not denote the relative impor- 


Andrew Mack 
M Stuart Co 
(One to fill) 


DAYTON 
B. Keith's 


Chalion & Kike 
Greenlee & Drayto 
Biinore Williams 
Clark & Bergman 
Alice Hamilton 
Kingsley Benedict Co 
Leightons & Alex 
3 Stuart Sisters 
DETROIT 
Pemple 
Piériot & Schofield 
Reynolds & White 
Leney Haskell 
M Maxfield Co 
Nallon & Brown 
Morris Campbell 
Rekoma 


DURHAM, N, C. 
Orpheum 
Chas Embara 
Jones & Greenlee 


Jolly Wilde Co 
d haif 


EASTON 

Able O. H. 
Wells Virginia & W 
McCarthy & Fay 
Halien & 


Majestic 
Babeock & Dorilda 
De Lyte Girls 
Pietro 
Revue Comique 


DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 


Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 
1493 Broadway (Putnam Building), New York 


CANTON, O. 
Lyeeum 

Pisher’s Circus 
Geo Yeoman 
Maryland Singers 
‘Petticoat 
Briscoe & Rauh 
Reynolds & Donegan 
Cc RLESTON, 8. C, 


ctory 
{Columbia split) 
ist half 


Reed & Clifton 
Craig & Steiger 
Kimberley & Page 


A4rian 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
A my 
(Roanoke split) 
lst half 


Home Romaine 
Avery & O'Neil 
Almond & Dumont 
Zella Nevada 
Cal Dean & Girls 
CHATTANOOGA 
Bialto 
(Knoxville split) 
Ist half 
Ila Grammon 
“What Happ Ruth” 
Otto & Sheridan 
Billy Bowers Co 
(One to fill) 
CHESTER 
Adgement 
Dare Bros 
Cvoney Sis 
““Love Bugs’’ 
Dale & Burch 
K of C 8 
2d half 
Nacke Japs 
Neilson & Cronin 
Allen & 
**Magazine Girl’* 
(One to fill) 
CINCINNATI 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday opening) 
Samsted & Marion 
Lexey & Rome 
“Langford & Frederick 
Edith Clifford Co 
Morgan Dancers 
Hamilton Barnes 
3 Lardons 
CLEVELAND 
Hippodrome 
Vera Sabina Co 
McMahon & Chappelle 
Emerson & Baldwin 
**Reckless Eve’’ 
Alan Rogers 
Sallie Fisher Co 
Lew Dockstader 
(One to fill) 
COLUMBIA, 8. C, 
Columbia 
(Charleston split) 
ist half 
Musical Johnsons 
Dantels & Waiters 
Dan Holt Co 
Laurel Lee 
COLUMBUS, O. 
B. F. Keith’s 
Lamont 3 
Hackett & Delmar 
Mr and Mrs J Barry 
Rae E Ball & Bros 
De Voy Co 


2d half 
Steele & Edson 
Arthur Finan Co 
Pietro 
Davis & Petle 


ERIE, PA. 
Colonial 
“Modern Mirage” 
Jack Inglis 
John T. Doyle Co. 
Mary Howard Co 
“Rubeville” .- 


GRAND RAPIDS 
Empress 
(Anniversary wk) 
Jack Hanley 
Gallarin Sisters 
Eddie Carr Co 
Sidney Phillips 
Luba Merhoff Coe 
Fenton & Fields 
Primrose 4 
(One to fill) 
HAMILTON 
Lyrie 
Wallen & La Favor 
Nan Gray 
De Wolf Cirls 
Powers & Wallace 
Swor Bros 
Adolphus Co 


HARRISBURG 
Majestic 
Dixon & Mack 
Noodles Fagan 
Wilcox Le Croix Co 
Bernard & Merritt 
2a half 
Armstrong & Downey 
Wallace Galvin 
Shaw & Campbell 
(Two to fill) 
HAZELTON, PA. 
Feeley’s 
Wardell Bros & 
Jarvis & Harrison 
Arthur Whitelaw 
W Hale & Bros 
2d hbaif 
Cecil & Bernice 
Regal & Mack 
Ryan & Ryan 
3 Beatties 
INDIANAPOLIS 
F. Keith’s 
{Sunday opening) 
Dancing McDonalds 
Edwin George 
Ruth Budd 
Conlin & Glass 
Ann Gray 
F Roberts Co 
Gautier’s Toy Shop 
ITHACA 
Stor 
Francis & Eldon 
Larry Comer 
Dobbs & Wetch 
24 half 
Chas Gibbs 
De Lyte Girls 
eyue Camiaue 


JACKSONVILLE 
Arcade 
(Savannah split) 
ist half 

Reiff Bros & M 
Samnson & 
Waiman & Rerry 


C & M Dunbar 
‘The Novellas 


VARIETY 


JERSEY CITY 
B. Keith’s 

2d half (23-26) 
Jerome & Newell 
Bert Howard 
Ann Wardell Co 
Berrick & Hart 
Smith & Kaufman 
Miss Venus 

ist half (27-29) 
D Southern 
Innis & Ryan 
‘Mrs Thos Whiffen 


Eldora 
Garfield & Smith 
Ward & Curran 


Jim 
(Two to fill) 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


{Chattanooga split) 
ist half 


Moore & Sterling 
Tilyou & Rogers 
Brown & Darby 
Howard & Sadler 
Selma Braatz Co 
. LANCASTER, PA, 
Colonial 
Sherwin & Kelly 
Nancy Boyer Co 
Ryan & Ryan 
3 Beatties 
2d half 
Karl & Mullen 
R Wiley Co 
Courtney & Irwin 
Herbert Dyer Co 
LONDON, ONT. 
(27-29) 
“Aeroplane Girls” 
Billy Rogers 
John R. Gorden Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
. F.K 's 
(Nashville split) 
Ist half 
Gleason 3 
Anger & Packer 
Nat Jerome Co 
Harmon & Francis 
The Veronicas 
LOWELL 
B. ¥. Keith’s 
Martyn & Florence 
Althoff Bis 
Columbia & Victor 
Sterling 4 
"$5,000 a Year” 
KeHam & O’Dare 
Warden Bros 
M’KEESPORT 
Hippedrome 
Haddon & Chambers 
Syivester Family 
Violet & Lewis 
(Two to fill) 
2a half 
Helen Milter 
Innis Bros 
3 Tacks 
(Two te fill) 
ALA. 


(New Orleans split) 
ist half 


Jewell & Raymond 
Jim Middleton 
Halliday & Burns 
Silber & Duval 

“Girls Will Be Girls’’ 


MONTGOMERY 


sran 
(Pensacola aplit) 
ist half 
Delma & Kolb 
Morgan & Anger 
Hamlin & Mack 
Maud Allen 
"Cheer 
MONTREAL 
Princess 
Les Rodriques 
Stanley & Birnes 
H B Toomer Co 
(One to fill) 
2d haif 
Meyakos 
Rainbow Cocktail 
Brendel & Burt 
Breen Family 
MT. VERNON 
Proctor’s 
2d haif 
(23-26) 
Mabel Burke Co 
Arthur Whitelaw 
Bothwell Brown 
(Others to fill) 
ist half 
{27-29) 
Cavanaugh & Tompk’s 
Mayhew & Taylor 
Morgan & Kloter 
(One to fill) 
24 half 
(30-2) 
Tamaki Japs 
*Once Upen a Time” 
Jarrow 
Kennedy & Rooney 
Gygi & Vadie Coe 
fone to fill) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Princess 
(Louisville split) 
Ist haif 
Nyce & Sweet 
University 3 
“Cranberries” 
Murray Sis 
Weich, Mealy & M 
NEWABK, N. 


Eden & Frescott 


Rooney Kent Kev 
(Others to fill) 
ist half) 
(27-29) 
Victory 4 
“Once Upor Time’’ 
Frank Hurst Co 
Gygi & Vacie Co 
Bobb.e Heath Ca 
(Two to fill) 
20d half 
(30-1) 
Mrs. Thos Wohiftes 


Evelyn Nesbit 

(Others to fill) 

NEW ORLEASS, £4 
Palace 


(Mobile split) 


Frank Mullane 
“Art Impressions’’ 
NORFOLK, VA. 


(Richmond spfit) 
lst half 

Swor & Westbrook 

Stevens & Bordeaur 

Nelson Bros 

“Golden Whirl’ 
OTTAWA 
Dominion 


Bicknell 

O'Neil & Kellar 

W Houston Co 

Vv & E Stanton 
Wilson Awbrey 3 
PENSACOLA, FLA, 


astime 
(Montgomery split) 
Ist haif 
“Girl in Frame” 
Lew Madden Co 
Peck & Mcintyre 


3 Kitaros 
VA. 


entury 
(Newport News split) 
ist half 
Mus Geralds 
“4 Palg’’ 


Imp Venetians 
Prevost & Goulet 
(One to fill) 
PHILADELPHIA 
B. F.. Keith’s 
Herman & Shirley 
Gray & Byron 
Sylvester & Vance 
Valerie Bergere Co 
Miller & Mack 
‘*Kiss 
Elizabeth Murray 
Hubert Kenny Co 
Girard 
Fiore Bros 
Farnum & Farnum 
Sid Taylor Co 
Howard & Craddick 
2d halt 
Dixon Bowers & D 
Merrigan & Howarth 
Aus Stanley 


to fill) 


Keystene 
Goslar & Lest 
Ethel M Hall Co 
Bowman Bros 
**Echoes”’ 

(One to fill) 

Wm. Penn 

Dixon Bowers & D 


Burke Waish & A 
Fora & Truly 
Spencer & Wins 
Lena Anger Co 
Heir for Night 
PITTSBURGH 
Davis 
Roy Harrah Co 
Eddie Ross 
Owen McGiveney 
Aileen Stanley 
Chicken Chow Main 
Stone & Hays 
Lunette Sisters 
(One to fill) 
Harris 
Al Jerome 
Bertram May Co 
Lester & Vincent 
Reeder & Armstrong 
Paramo 
The Crawfords 


Pancing Kennedys 
B & P Valentine 
Arthur Havel Co 
Helen Davis 

Bert Eari & Girl 


& A Clark 
PROVIDHNCE 
F. A ee 


Gere & Delaney 
Masters & Kraft 
La Fevre 

Fern & Davis 


A Moore 
“Ragged Edge’’ 
Nita Jo 


W M Jackson Co 
Sissle & Blake 
Ramsdeils & Deyo 
READING 
Majestic 
Elvera Sisters 
Wallace Galvin 
Spencer & Wiliiams 
Trescotts 
(One to fill) 
2d haift 
Eddie Badger 
Green Miller & @ 
Trescotts 
(Two to fill) 
RICHMOND, VA, 


(Norfolk split) 


ist haif 
Wren & Cunningham 
Billy Shoen 


Demarest & Doll 
Mote Chester & M 
ROANOKE, VA, 
Roanoke 
(Charlotte split) 
Ist haif 
Hienry’s Pets 
Wiikins & Wilkins 
Tom Davies 
Lazar & Dale 
Black & White 
ROCHESTER 
Temple 
“A Rue & Dupree 
Reid & Tucker 
Kennedy & Bert 
VieMahon Diamond Co 
/ & M Hartman 
& 


uggs elsons 
VANNAM, GA. 
Jacksonville 
ist haift 
Haven & France 
Tom Mahoney 
“Ragtime 
L & M Hunting 
Tuck & Clare 
SCHENECTADY 
Proctor’s 


Roders 

Henry Moore 

Bobby Nelson 

“On sigh Seas” 
d half 


Chief Tendahoe 
or Voyer Co 


Bteele & Edson 
Arthur Finn Co 
Three Avolos 
Clarence Wilbur 
Davis & Pelle 

2d half 
Babeock & Dorilda 
Dobbs & Welch 
Hirschoff's Gypsies 
Bennie Harrison 

tor’s 

Kiuting’s Animals 
‘Huyler & Bain 
Cantwell & Walker 
Guy Veyer Co 
Hendricks & Stone 
“New 


half 
Rodero 
4 Weodrew Girls 
Dunn & Valeska 
McClellan & Carson 
Bobby & Nelson 
TOLEDO 

B. F. Keith’s 
Peg Bremer Co 
Walsh & Edwards 
Keane & White 
Travers & Douglas 


Chung Wha 4 
Camilla's Birds 


TORONTO 


Shea's 
& Bett 
on Daly 
B & E Adair 
Patricola 
Beth Beri Co 


Frank Gaby 
La France Bros 
uro 


montgomery 
arsnha ontgo 
Pernikoff & Rasa 


& Truly 
Earl & Mullen 
Ceurtney & Irwin 
Herbert Dyer Co 
2d hait 
Sherwin Kelly 
Howard & Craddick 
Jarvis & Harrison 
Arthur Whitelaw 
“Dream Party” 
TROY 
Prector's 
split) 
ist half 
Oxford 2 
Ethel McDonough 
Wm H Armstrong Co 
Dunbar'’s Darkies 
“4 Pity's Sake” 
WASHINGTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Maxine Bros & B 
Lewis & White 


James Carson Co 
Estelle Wentworth 


(Two to fill) 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Hippodrome 
Lahse 


8 Kirksmith Sis 
Marino & Maley 
Leona Le Mar 
Dickinson & Deagon 
The Magieys 


CHICAGO B. F. KEITH 


Vaudeville Exchange 


BATTLE CREER, 
MICH. 


Bi 
3 Melvins 
Joe LaVaux 


2d halt 


Alianson 

Danny Simmons 
4 Musici! Hodges 
Simpson & Dean 


TOURING ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 
MADGE MAITLAND 


With “THE-MEGAPHONE WALLOP” 


Simpson & Dean 
“Meanest Man” 
Frank Devoe Co . 
Barabon & Grohs 

2d half 
Webster Sisters 
Dave Ferguson Co 
LaFrance & Kennedy 
6 Imps & A Giri 


) 
AY CITY, MICH. 
Bijou 
2d half 
Bimbos 
Williams & Howard 
Homer & Dubard 
Joe T.,aVaux 
“Holiday in Dixie” 
FLINT 
Palace 
3 Spanish Goldinis 
Tom & Pearl Almond 
“Holiday in Dixie” 
Jenks & Allen 
8 Vassar Girls 
2d half 
Lawton 
“Meanest Man” 
Frank Devoe Co 
Japanese Revue 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
ce 
Allanson 
Marr & Dwyer Girls 
Harry Thorne Ce 
Goiden Bird 
Chuck Haas 
4 Musical Hodges 
24 half 
Scanion Deno & 8 
Gertrude Newman 
Stever & Lovejoy 
Jim Reynolds 
3 Rianos 
(One to fill) 
JACKSON 
Orpheum 
Waldstien & Daly 
Raines & Avery 
Harry Tenny Co 
Lucy Gillette Co 
Weet-n Sisters 
(One to fill) 
(24 half 
3 Melvilles 
Winchell & Green 
Fashions a ia Carte 
Princess Olga 
Tom & Pearl Almond 
Barabon & Grohs 
KOKOMO, IND. 
Sipe 
Wellington & Sylvia 
Gertrude Newman 
John Gordon Co 
American Comedy 3 
3 Rianos 


4 Jacks & Queen 


LAFAYETTE 
Family 
3 Ander Girls 
Green & LaPell 
Harry Thorne Co 
American Comedy 8 
Werner Amoros 3 
LANSING 
Bijou 
Lawton 
Winchell & Green 
Marston Co 
LeRoy & LeRoy 
6 Imps & A Girl 
Ben Linn 
2a 
3 Spanish Goldinis 
“Billett 13” 
Lucy Gillette Co 
(One to fill) 


LOGANSPORT 

Colonial 
Monroe Bros 
Merilees & Doria 
Scanion Deno & 8 
Chase & LaTour 
4 Jacks & Queen 

2a half 
Clayton & Clayton 
Ward & Dooley 
(Three to fill) 

MUSKEGON 

Regent 
Clayton & Clayten 
Volante Bros 
Hugo Lutgens 
Delton, Mareeno & D 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
John Blondy Ce 
Orren & Drew 
“Golden Bird” 
Raines & Avery 
Love & Kisses 


OWOSSO, MICH. 
Strand 


2d half 
Volante Bros 
LeRoy & LeRoy 
Delton, Mateeno & D 


SAGINAW 


Bimbos 
Williams & Howard 
Kerr & Ensign 
*“Billett 13” 
Japanese Revue 
(One to fill) 

(2a half 
Harry Tenney Co 
Marston & Co 
Neal Abel 
Waldstien & Daley 
8 Vassar Girls 


BOSTON B. F. KEITH 


Vaudeville Exchange 


BOSTON 

Boston 
Eugene Emmett 
Mason & Gwynne 
“Let's Get Married” 
Jas & Betty Morgan 
Elly 
Olympia 

(Scollay 

Jordan Giris 


on. 


Searl Allen Co 

Heen Gleason Co 

“The Volunteers” 

Bowers Walters & @ 
Gordon Olympia 
(Washington St) 

Toiette & Bennett 

O'Rourke & Adelphi 

Al Bhayae 


Te 36 
ist half 
Pollard 
Rome & Cox 
B Morgan Ce 
Carola 8 
4 Bangards 

NEWPORT NEWS, 
VA. 
(Petersburg split) 
- Ist half Shea’s Hippodrome 
2d haif Wark & Keilt 
¥ (30-1) (One to fill) 
TRENTON 
Tayler O. H, 
Geo W Moore 
“On High Seas” 
Bijou SYRACUSE 
Wilkie Bard 
Cameron Sisters 
Chas Grapewin Co 
Santes & Hayes 
H & A Seymour 
“Glee Ciub”’ 
“Extra Dry’’ 
Raymond & Schramm 
Nonette 
By oe Laurie Co Ryan & Healy 
(One to fill) 
iy i Keith’s Greenpoint Buzzell & Parker 
(23-26) Mme H 
Frank Hurst Co BUFFALO The Earys 
eet Paul Morton Ster Gertrude Van Dyck Foley & O'Ne 
4 Mortons W & Brown Tom Nawn Co Smith & At 
Ruth Rove m ustin 
Alfred Lateil Henderson & Holliday 
Bed Keith’s Riverside. Jumble Inn Billy Gleason 
Colini’s Dancers 
Bert iianion Nakae Japs 2a 
(30-2) Denton & Hackett 
Burns & Foran : hicago 
Emma Carus Dare Bros 
4 Eddie Borden Co Daie & Burch 
q Murray Voelk 
Dancing Humphreys t 
Badie Borden Co 
Navassar Giris Jean Adair 
One to fill) Yates & Reed 
ist half Rose 
(27-29) “Once Upon a Time” 
111) 
Ist half 
4 Buttercups 
(Two to fill) PC 
(Two to fill) 
PORTLAND 
F. Keith’s 
| 
| 
{Two to fill 
(One te sont 


VARIETY | 


> oO & Bak EAPOLIS 
umfor anle ert Melrose Hershel Henlere Edna M Foater Evans & Perez Fultea 
Sekert & Moore Delano & Pike Mirano Bros victoria Genare cold. 
estic cto ‘ 
Three “Melforas” P “ ny Hudler Stein P (Sunday opening) Taylor Triplets Byron Kennedy & Dinus Bell & Care 
a hal & State Lake “Not Yet Marie” Pederson Bros 2d halt Delbridge & Gremmer ell & Caron 
w & 2d ha Shelia Terry Co Donald Roberts Black & O’Donne!l & Mortimer Co halg 
e Nagyfys Dancing Derlane Rigoletto Bros Norwood & Hall Preitt ow 
ennan & Rule Hughes Duo Bob Hall Kharnu “Going Some” New Leader Ling & Long i. Seaetiner Ce 1B 
nard & Willard The Leightons Bostock’s School Comfort & King 24 halt ~~ 
Aerial Mitchells O'Donnell & Blair Melnotte Duo Santry & Norton “Oh Oo 4 Pierrotts 


Dorothy Roye 


Jack Morrissey he Kuhen 


ii Ela@rea & C 
Cecii B 


CAMBRIDGE YNN Ben K Benn 

Gordon’s Cn. Gordon’s Olympia L& J Archer OMAHA “Leibler (Four e Genaro & Gold Warwick 
Helen Jackley Herbert 3 Hobson & Beatty Orpheum ey, + earl Everett's Monks J & T Weir Krayone & Co eee 
Geo Armstrong The Leightons Kay Hamlin & K (hentiay apening) Yip s Hart Myrtle Mason 6 Royal Hussars Davis & Chadwick Pe 
2 Rosellas J & W Hennings DENVER Haig & Waldron p Yip Yaphankers Rarer & Wilson Lincoln Sq. Louise & Carter Co a 
Newhoft & Phelps Scotch Lassies Orpheum Barnes & Crawford CHAMPAIGN, ILL, Clayton & Lennie Beth Stone Co Rolland & Meehan ; y 
purkin's Animals 2a half (Tuesday opening) Heartland Orpheum r Reynolds Trio Steve Freda (One to fill) Le 

2a half Wilbur & Lyke, Resste Claytes Co Hayden & Ercelle G & I. Garden ST. LOUIS, Burke & Durkin 2a half ae 

Joe Schuyler Nash & O'Donnell Steve Juliasz Donaldson & Geraldine Columbia Frances Busse’s Dogs 
Brown & Jackson ckert & Moore Ted Doner Sutter & Dell In the Dark” Bud & Jessie Grey Wyre & Fields Robinson & Thomas j 
“Petticoats Durkin's Animals Ray Snow Current of Fun Britt Wood Harvey DeVora 3 a half L Wolte Git [a 

ivey 4 Waldorf K M C & EB Frabell olfe ert Co Si 
eitords The Baliot Trio ORE, &8 Venetian 4 Francis & De Mar Rose Revue 

osa ng um 

DORCHESTER Sout n Orpheu U S Jazz Band Follis & LeRoy 2d half Lane & Plant ATLANTA 

Codman Square y “+ -_ oman (Sunday penne) Howard Nichols Jack Osterman Lampinis Simmons & Bradley Grand 
Dave Kindler rt _ , La Bernicia Weber & Ridnor Miss 1920 Simms & Powers Greeley . Caplane & Wells 
The Garrisons ansino A ghd 2 s Gallagher & Martin Lydell & Macey (One to fill) Hickey Bros Young & Leander Mildred Rogers 
Carrie Lillie StennnTaie Lioyd & Christie Stephens & Hollister CHICAGO “On Manila Bay” Barlo Sisters Betty Eldert Co 

8 a 
Marion Harr Jimmy Savo Co Ameriean Grand Jef Healy Co (One to fill) 


Swan's Prowlers 

2d halt 
Maurice & Mora 
DeLorch & McLaurine 
Gulano & Margurita 


Ball Bros Bullet Proot Lady 
in Square MANCHESTER 2d half > Fenwick Sisters Martin & Courtney 
EDWARD J ADER (Five nil) Burkhardt & Robertg Zuhn & Dreis Chas McGoods Co ia 
DeOnsonne & Baker Evans & Wilson Ked 3 
Mizuno Japs Homer Miles Co LA WYER Santry & Norton tempi E. HEMMENDINGER i, 
anny Simmons JOHN STRE NEW ¥ 

se 0 
Bae Pierre Brookhart Lovenberg & Neary CHICAGO Arthur Lanett C&M, Cleveland LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED _ Tel. John 971 2 
tra exander ac a 
Grah The Stanl 2d halt Godfred_ & Henderson BALTIMORE 
Newhoff & Phelps Gilbert ‘Saul Sterling & Marguarite Laarie Ordway Co Hippodrome 


J & W Hennings 
2 Rosellas 


Burns Bros 


*“Memories”’ 
FITCHBURG Gordon Olympia (One te Wayne & W & M Rogers 
Lyric Aerial Mitchells Ancoln AUK. Tappan & Armstrong Harry Green 
Bree, DULUTS SACRAMENTO Mcllyar a Hamilton Devine & Williams “Sweet Sweeties 
ester Co ‘Pe coats neum eum e to Cc 1 
Lovenberg & Neary Quixey 4 opening) (27-28) d half & Roth 
Lane & Harper “Nine O'Clock” Clifford & Wills (Same bill plays Milton & Venus Burns & Wil “Russell & De Witt c ie aR 
College Quintet 2d halt Janis & Chaplow Stockton 29-30; “Telephone Tangle” 2a half 
George Price Fresfio 31-1) (Pour te 2a half. Aerial De Groffe 
Two Ladellas Geo Armstrong “Overseas Revue” “Sweeties” DAVENPORT, IA. Evans & Per Gaynell & Mack Nevins & Brockway ; 
Southe & Tobin 2 Rosellas Jerome & Herbert Martelle Columbia Ski 8 K aR Chas Reilly 
+ Co “Begin of World” Bob Tip Co ; Conchas Jr Co Clayton’ Drew P ayers Business Is Business 
ack Bar n & ownle 
Cansino & Flores PORTSMOUTH Coes Wing the thiléren” (Same as Atlanta Ist 
HAVERBILL pan (Sunday opening) Farrell, Taylor Co Roy LaPearl SIOUX CITY, IA, Evelyn & Margaret mers? : 
Colonial Joe Schuyler “p Stone & Kaliz “Attenzione”’ h 4 Dorothy Roye BOSTON 
Alexander & Mack Grey & Graham i ST. LOUIS 2d half Hector Francis & De Mar Orpheum 
Cecil Eldred & C Bevan & Flint A RP te Maids Orpheum Weber Beck & F “Pianoville” Mel Klee Harris & Holloway 
Canton Trio Wilbur & Lyke Dolly Kay Jason & Haig Gus Edwards Revue J C Mack Co Stan Stanley Co Johnson Bros & J 
Grew & Pates . parr The viviens Maude Ear! Co Marlettes Manikins La Bernicia 24 half Francis Ryan 
Mullen Aerial Shaws Patricola & Meyers (Two to fill) Osear Lorraine Sansone & Delilah Pearl Abbott Co 
meine & Wee G & P Perry Long Tack Sam Co Dyes Beep DECATUR, ILL. Frear, Baggott & F Art Spaulding 3 Gitien & Mulcahy 
J Hayward Co MeCormick & Wallace LINCOLN, NEB. 1. Ford compress 
College Quintet WALTHAM Orpheum Garcinetti Bros Rialto & LaMont inn & ke urphy ; — Gordon & Gordon ; 9 
Leonard & Porray Waldorf (30-1) Lo Gunnin Rucker & Winifred +20 wrence | Stan Stanley Co i » i 
uise G Virginia Belles Welcome Home Orpheum Hall & Gibson 
LAWRENCE J Hayward Co WwW J Ward & Girls 
Colonial Leonard & Porray Boyce Combe HL Wallin 3 ILL, Jane Taylor 
Leon Varvara The Nagyfys “Levitation” Harry Watson Co 2d half Hamilt Jerome & Albright Kiities 
H Harrington Co halt Lydia Barry Harry Hines Gerdes Bell & li lamey ve CHICAGO 
Four Cliffords Kelo & Blair Bell & Wood Cartwell & Harris Donaldson & Gefaldine we Swartz & Clifford Me Vickers 
Baii Bros & Co Carrie Lillie Royal Gascoignes Oliver & Olp In the Dark” Marl Greene i 6 Royal Hussars ec iy Fuller k 
2d half Lane & Harper LOS ANGELES Murphy & White (One to vie RB Storey Clark 
Barbetts Canton 3 Orpheum Mason & Forrest RU 2a half Williame Harrison & Burr 
Poli Circuit. Mollie Majestic" John Geiger » The Financiers Fred Wallace Co 
BRIDGEPORT Holmes & Lavere Sybil Vane Norris Baboons qnoner Tay Children Walters 
Poli’s Millard & Doyle Maleta Bonconi (Wednesday opening) Lee & Lawrence Fred LaReine Co Bel gare at rd CLEVELAND 
ta e a eo 
Lew Hoff Marguerite Padula Harry Breen Julius Tannen A & B Leibler (One to fill) Deli! h I rty 
Barry Girls SPRINGFIELD Mrs G Hughes Co Geo Kelly Co “New Leader” ROCKFORD, ILL, Fenwick ‘uae El Roy Sisters 
Ben Bernie Palace Mme Ellis Co Carl Jorn DULUTH Palace peta Lieut Chas Gerard Co 
2d half Alice Eis Co rt & Rosedale LaRose & Lane , : 
® Karl Osaki & Taki c Bu Grand John Geiger Laurie Ordway Co Gillen Carleton Ceo 3 z 
arls Dave Thursby MEMPHIS Regay & Lorraine Degnon & Clifton Nana Sullivan Co & Plant will J Evans j ; 
McGreevy & Doyle F Tempest Co Orpheum Ja Da Trio Nora. Allen C6 Bender & Meehan Lane 2a ‘half La Follette Co Ss 
J&K Alexanderia Seeley Co Tennessee 10 Harry Bond Co Bros Kennedy & Dinus DETROIT 
Louse Verner Mardo & Hunter LeMaire & Hayes Orpheum 24 half Orpheam L Carter Co Laing & Green , 
Bessie LeCoun 


McCann & Rouble 
Nurseryland 
2d half 


Dave Kindler 
Four Cliffords 
Homer Miles Co 
Leon Varvara 


_Mullen & Francis 


y 
NEW BEDFORD 


Bentley & Walsh 


Jackie Billie 
Lawrence Crane Co 
Marva Rehn 


Ferd Sisters Co 


Robbie Gordone 


1424 Otis Building 


Practise in all States and U. 


Telephones, FRANKLIN 803-804 


S. Courts 


Bronson & Baldwin 


Leo Zarrell Co 
Lola Girlie Co 
Lachman Bros 


PAUL 


(Sunday opening) 
Saranoff & Girls 
“Color Gems”- 


Milton & Venus ° 
“Tommy 
Wanzer & Palmer 
(Three to fill) 


Kirk & Casson Co 
Jenks & Allen 


Jimmy Lyons 


Guy Baldwin 3 
Tenner, Lehman & H 
Bond Wilson Co 


Dale & Boyle 
Lyle & Virginia 
George & Tony 
Weir & King 


Fitzgerald & Carroll 
Venetian 4 


Jeanette Childs 


Orren & Drew 
“Telephone Tangle” 
Jean Moore 


Fred Elliott 
C & E Frabell 

2d half 
Wayne & Beeman 


2d half 
Vickers Sisters & D 
McMahon Sisters 
“The Owl” 


Beth Stone Co 
Delancey St. 


Dalley Bros 


Hoey & Fisher 
Avenue B 
Olive Le Compte Co 


Dale & DeVoe 
Mae Marvin 


Kaufman & Lillian 


A Suliivan Co 
Ubert Carleton 


Osaki! & Taki ILWAUK Sharrocks 
Fox & Ingram WATERBURY Ebs & (Two The Financiers H & A Scranton 
Alf Grant Poli’s Lioyd & Welles Kanazawa Bros oyal Italian Wellington & Sylvia Senator F Murphy FALL RIVER 
Gabby Bros Co 2 Earls Janet of France Lee & Cranston E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 92 Jesters The Spartans Bijou 
ARTFORD starve ig a Merritt & Bridwell Carl Emmy’s Pets Erber’s Brown's Minstrels (Two to fill) Gordon & Gordon 
Palace x + oy G — 3 Jahns A Rasch Co Harner & Blanks Wanzer & Palmer 2d half Hell & Gibson 
McGreevy & Doyle Page & Gray Meyers & Moon Jas J oforton Sterling & Marguerite P & W LaVar Pesci Duc Hudson & Jones 
Bernard & Scarth Asahi Tr Montgomery & Allen ATTLE Daisy Dean Co SPRINGFIELD, ILL, Sandifer & Brogsdale Mayo & Irwin 
2a half 2a half Moscova Ballet ‘a heum (One to fill) Majestic Gordon & Delmar Kinkaid Kilties 
Weadick & LaDue Louise Vernon Francis Kennedy (Sunday opening) 24 half Lillian’s Dogs Al H White Co 24 half 
Gruett Kramer & G Bernard & Scarth A Palace Harry Green McRea & Clegg Gilbert & Saul 3 Gregorys Harris & Holloway 
¥ Tempest Co PA. Chinese Band B & H Mann Urnest Hiatt Cantor’s Minstrels (One to fill) Johnson & Johnson 
Page & Gray aie Split) C & M Cleveland Jack Osterman BROOKLYN P Abbott Co . 
Asaki Trio (cere if PHONE: CIRCLE 2697 “On the Mississippi’* Reynolds Trio Metropolitan Gulien & Mulcahy 
4 mg (One to fill) 4 Pierrotts Ellis Bard Co \ 


NEW HAVEN 


George Buck 


DR. H. N. SHECKMAN 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


2a half 


Bijou 
Dobbs, Clark & D Nelson & Barry Boys DENTIST Grand B & J Gray 
Joe Brown Sens & seman Most completely equipped dental (Terre ee split) Virginia Belles DR. J. BIER, PHYSICIAN 
Fox & Ingraham Brown Garéaer & office in Times Square District, , Billy Kinkaid Room 208, Putnam Building 


Alf Grant Ca j 
> pitoi Theaire Buildin Arnold & Taylor 

Bullet Proof Lady WORCESTER Arnolds 3 1493 Broadway RW YORK 
The Parshleys New York 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M, Mons Boila Co SUPERIOR Freeman & Lewis ‘ 


Lew Hoff 
McCann & Rouble 
(Others to fill) 


Leonard & Willard 
O'Connor & Dixon 


Dainty Marie 


Ciccolini 


Temple 4 
Amoros Sisters 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Palace 
Guy Baldwin 3 
Tenner, Lehman & H 


lien Clifford & Barry 
Valters & Walters 


HAMILTON, CAN, 
Leew 


LeClair & Sampson 
Dora Hilton 


Palace 2d half Ashley & Dietrich Lillian Shaw a Little Lord Robert 
Donohue & Fletcher Parrello Espe & Dutton F & O Walters Orpheum Bond Wilson Co ed half Ed Farrell Co 
K Murray Co Alexandria Briere & King The Pickfords 2d half B & EB Gordon * Ward & Kin 
2a half Plaza Brodean & Siivermece VANCOUVER, B. C. Harry Tsuda Royal Italian 6 H & A Scranton “Oh, Mike!” 
Barry Girls Waedick & La Due Elsie White Orpheum The Kemps 2d half Fred Elliott HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Dugan & Raymond Jackie & Billie MINNEAPOLIS Eva Shirley Band Jean Boydell Degnon & Clifton Salvation Molly Loe 
Ben Bernie Lawrence Cane Co Orpheum Arthur West Co “am'g Those Present* Nora Allen Co Race & Edge Pesce] Duo 
Nurseryiand Gruett Kramer & G - Venit@ Gould MADISON Harry Bond Co (One to fill) “Who Says Polygamy” 
SCRANTON 2d half (Sunday opening) Kitney & Reaney ponies es Manning Hall DeKalb “Surprise Party” 
Poll’s Dave Thursday Hyams & McIntyre “Man Hunt” Orpheum Dunbar's 9 Hussars The Fer ; (one to fil}) 4 
(Wilkesbarre Spiit} K Murray Ce & Chain Princess Rajah Harry Tsuda Berea & Gasty 24 ‘halt 
lst half Donohue & Fletcher as Cullen Juggling Neisons The Kemps Hippeoc rome 4 wre ayo Bi _— 
Jean & Jacques Mammy’'s Birthday Band WINNIPEG Thees Present” (Eva navilie split) Krayona & 
Van Cellos Lambert Thalero’s Circus Lucas & Inez Fred Allen 
ORPHEUM CIRCUIT. Gibson & Connelli “Indoor Sports” 2d half Daisy Dugas & Star 4 2a halt (One ANSAS CITY 
Palace Theatre Building, New York City. NEW ORLEANS Dunvar’s Singers RBemder & Meehan Robby Henshaw The Concertos aig ore 
CALGARY CHICAGO Orpheum Phina Co Chalfonte Sisters Buch. Bros Russell & DeWitt Sweeney & Rooney 
0 m~ ¥ ~ Nat Nazarro Jr Co Collins & Hart (Three to fill) (Two to fill) LaRose & Lane Kelly & Kelly : 
rpheum _ Palace Bert Fitzgibbons Meredity & Snoozer Steve Freda Wm Lytell 
(27-29) Jack Kennedy Co Chris Richards MARCUS LOEW Swartz & Clifford Doyle 
Same bill plays W -utnam N F ity. Palace Belle & Gray 
(Same ill plays Vic- Watts & Hawley WESTERN VAUDEVILLE. Busse's Dons halt 
tate-I 4 ennett Sisters yest 
Gertrude Hoffman Gruber's Animals e-Lake Theatre Building, Chicago. American Simmons & Bradley Al H White Co Wilson & Whitman 


Claudia Coleman 


Great Johnson 


ALTON, ILL, 


BELLVILLE, 


The Concertos 


(One to fill) 


Zuhn & Dreis 


Leonard & Whitney 


pedal Wards oe & Ricardo oy Hippodreme Washington Lawlor & Daughters 24 half Rose Revue Wells & Crest 
E & J Connelly Hahn Weller & O half Beck & Stone Murphy & rise 
Wood & Wyde Majestic Harv eV risco appen ‘ Armatrong The Spartans MEMPHIS 

aj Borrey, Devers 3 Adams & Thomas Gaynell & Ma Dingle Co A) Carpe Lyceum 


Samaroff & Sonia 


Marguerita Sylva 


Lazier Worth Co 


Godfrey & 


Burke & Durkin 


Rolland & Meehan 


Beattie & Blome 


| 

| 


Herman & Cliften 

DeVoy & Dayton 

Anthony & Rogers 
as Bros 


2d half 
(Same as Birmingham 
Ist half) 
MONTREAL 


Keene & Foxworth 
Kingsbury & Munson 
Bert Walton 
Odiva Seals 
(One to a» 
NEW ORLEANS 


; nt 

(Sunday Opening) 
Juggling DeLisle 
Morris & Sherwood 
Rhoda & Crampton 
Holden & Herron 


(Same as Memphis 


Gordon & Delmar 
Ethel Clifton Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
© LeCompte Co 
(Two to fill) 
PITTSBURGH 
Paul & Pauline 
Jack Reddy 
Mahoney & Rogers 
Armstron 
Imperial Pekinese 
yeeum 
Adele 


Burns & Garry 
Fisher & Gilmore 


PROVIDENCE 
Emery 


Pless & Rector 
Kaufman & Lillian 
Wm Smythe Co 
Russell & Dewitt 
J Levy & Girls 

2d half 
Lockhardt & Laddite 
McLoughlin & Evans 
Francis Ryan 
Barney Ce 
Burns & Kisse 
Annette & Morrell 


ST. LOUIS 


Garrick 
Violet & Charles 
Dawson & Covert 
Broughton & Turner 
Langdon & Smith 
J Leighton’s Revue 
: 24 it 


a 
(Same as Kansas City 
ist half) 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


Broadway 
McLoughlin & Evans 
B Will ms Co 


Wm Smythe & Ce 
M Russell & Co 
J Levy & Girls 


TORONTO 


Yo 
Morton Bros 
Ferguson & Sundert’d 
Wayne & Allen 
Levett’s Concentration 
Walmsley & Keating 
Wheeler Trio 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


BUTTE 


Pantages 
(25-28) 


‘(Mame bill plays Ana- 


issoula 


Joe Whitehead 

Barry Girard Co 

Raymond Wilbert 
CALGARY 


Pantages 


Aerial Macks 
Worrest & Church 
Stevens & Brunnell 
Willie Solar 

“Rising Generation” 
Happy J Gardner Co 


PDENVER 
Bell & Eva 
Rose 
Ziegler Twins 
Groamer Barton & 8 
Studio Girls 
Steward & Olive 
EDMONTON 
Pantages 
Novelle Bros 
Three Clowns 
Arthur Barrett 
Robinson's Klephants 
John T Ray Co 
International Nine 
@ Meir & Gibson Sia 
GREAT FALLS 
Pantages 
(28-20) 
(Same pill plays Hel- 
ena 30) 
“Making Movies” 
Brady & Mzhoncy 
V Mersereau Co 
Wm Dick 
H & E Conley 
The Gallons 
Long Beach 
Jarvis Revue 
Canfield & Rose 
Porter J White Co 
Morak Sisters 
Anita Arliss 
Wohlman 
” LOS ANGELES 
Pantages 
Uyeno Japs 
Venetian Gypsies 
Silber & North 
Lady Alice’s Pets 
Ia Petite Eva 
Weber & Elliott 
Makavenka Duo 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Pantages 
rank Shields 
Person! & Ca 
Roach & McCurdy 
Hendrix & Belle Isle 
Irene Trevette 
li Troupe 
OAKLAND 
Pantages 
(Sunday Opening) 
“Eioneymoon Inn’ 
Shaw & Bernard 
Morton Jewel Co 
Murry Livingston 
Austin & Delaney 


= OGDEN 

Pantages 
(30-1) 

Joe Jackson 

The Shattucks 

Riaito Quartet 

Gilrain Dancers 

Gaylord & Herron 

Dorothy Lewis 


New York and Chicage Offices. 


PORTLAND 
Pantages 
S & M Laurel 


(27-29) 
(Same bill Sas- 
katoon 39-1) 
Geo & May LeFevre 
Ray Lawrence 
archer Belford 
Eddie F 
Five Partrowars 
H an eyer 
yRSALT LAKE 
Pantages 
Imperial Quintet 
Ray & Emma Dean 
Ray Conlin 
3 Remanoff Sisters 
Little Lambs 
Florence Rayfield 
SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 
Marie Fitzgibbon 
LeGrohs 
Chisholm & Breen 
Panama Trio 
Dorsch & Russell 
Kremlin of Moscow 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday Opening) 
“Oh, Billy! 
Hall & Shapiro 
Joe Roberts 
David S Hall Co 
Stagpole & Spier 


Pantages 
Naynon’s Birds 
Burns & Lynn 
Chas Lindholm Co 
Sonia DeClave 
Bison City 4 
Slatkos 

SPOKANE 

Pantages 
Alex & Evelyn 
Mason & Cole 
Okla Four 
B Morrell Co 
Maker & Redford 
Casting Campbells 

ACOMA 

Pantages 
Four Leons 
Frank Ward 
Quigley & F 
Dance Fantasy 
Dunbar & Turner 

‘Temptation’ 


WANCOUVER, B. O 


Pantages 
Golf Link Girls 
Ross Wyse Co 
“Number, Piease”™ 
Belle Oliver 
Camillo Rejane 
Cycling Brunettes 
VICTORIA, B. ©, 
Pantages 
Wolfe & Patterson 
Ww E Whittle 
Kilkenny Four 
Tarzan 
Amoros & Jeanette 
Kuma Four 
WINNIPEG 
Pantages 
Cavanaugh Duo 
Mary Dorr 
Howard & White 
Dancing Davey 
Hickman Bros 
Corinthians 


Hedkins-Paniages Bookings. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Jefferson 
Amoros & Obey 
Dorothy Waters 
Leila Shaw Co 
Empire Comedy 4 
Joe Fanton Co 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA, 

Broadway 

(26-27) 
The Roasircs 
Barnes & Lorraine 
Alien Lindsey Co 


Argo & Sis 

“Her Left Shoulder” 

OKLA, CITY, OKLA, 
uiberty 

The Cromwells 

Sargent Bros 

J Hardcastle Co 

5 Novelty Minstrels 

Submarine F-7 


Booth & Linsday 


Nina Booth 
Ward & Howard 


Lekoy & Luxe 
& Dresdner 
Mins 
WACO, TEX. 
heum 


8-1) 
The 
Barnes & Lorraine 
Allen Lindsey Co 


VARIETY 


Argo & Sis ' 

“Her Left Shoulder” 

WICHITA FALIS, 
Opera House. 

Retter Bros 

Mason & Austin 

Jos Greenwald Co 

1919 Song-Dance Rev 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT. 
San Francisco. 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 


Bull Bear Indians 
The Skatelles 
Steed’s Sextet 
Browning & Davis 
Bennett Giris 


2d hait 
Lew Ward 
Munson Co 
J & J Laughiin 
B 8 Crackles 
Hall & Tyson 
Nowlan Co 
FRESNO 
Hippodrome 
B & 8 Cracklies 
Lew Ward 
Munson Co 
J & J Laughlin 
Hall & Tyson 
Russell Belt 


2 

Stafford & Watts 
Violin Misses 
Conlee Sisters 
Dena Cooper Co 
Lee Barth 
Knowles & Hurst 
Wright & Bari 

LOS 


“Women” 
Sytvia Mora Co 
Wright & Davis 

“Girl From Starland” 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Casi 


no 
Billy Wolgast 
Becker & Adams 
— 3s Mins 
Bob W 
Gornatia Wilbur 


half 
uppets 

Ross & Boniwe 
Fogarty & Foster 
Dan Ahearn 


Wright & Davis 

“Girl From Starland” 

Spanish Duo 

3 Harmony Maids 

““Womer” 

Sylvia Mora 
SAN FRA NCISCO 


Casino 

(Sunday opening) 
Howard & Graf 
Victoria Goodwin 
Princess Mysteria 
Harris & Lymna 
Douglass Graves Co 
Kean, & M 


ippedrome 

(Sunday opening) 
Rexo 
Smith & La Mont 
Miller & Rainey 
“When We Grow Up” 
3 Kings Harmony 
Seymour’s Family 


DENTIS 


McVicker’s Theatre Bidg. 


Dr. M. J. Cary 


CHICAGO 


2d half 
Tesiie Mo.\ie 
“Where's My Hat?’ 
Fries & Wilson 
Russell & Yell 
Aerial Rartletts 
MODFSTO 
Hippedrome 
(26-27) 
Stafford & Watts 
Contlee Sisters 
Dena Cooper Co 
Knowles & Hurst 
Wright & 
(3 ) 
Chas Ledegar 
Ward & Howard 
McCarver & Robinson 
Jack Hawkins Co 
Violin Misses 
RAMENTO 
Hippedrome 
Frederiel ks & Ven 
Montgomery & Milan 
Dave Manley 
“Her Trousseau” 
Kendal Pearl & § 
2a half 
Curtis & Buster 
Burdell & Burdell 
Faye & Thomas 
S Sheppard Co 
Detzel & Cornell 
Pantzer Duo 


Chas Ledegar 
McCarver & Robinson 
The Skatelles 
Jack Hawkins Co 
Ellis Nowlan Co 
2d half 
(Same as Sacramento 
ist half) 


Hippodro 
Grace De Wintres 
(Others to fill) 


TAFT 
Hippedreme 

€26) 
Lesiie & Monde 
“Where's My Hat?” 
Tom Calloway 

(31-1) 
Bull Bear Indians 
Steed’s Sextet 
Browning & Davis 
Bennett Girls 


VALLEJO 
Vallejo 


(29) 
(Same bili! vlavs Mare 
Tsland 30) 
Tee Barth 
McCarver & Robinson 
Grace De Winters 


INTERSTATE CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City. 


DALT.AS, TEX. 
Majestic 
Enos Frazer 
Rice & Newton 
Mr & Mrs Melbourne 
Harry Rose 
‘Spanish Revue” 
Bernard & Duffy 
FT. WORTH, TEX. 
Majestic 
Saila Bros 
Monte & Parti 
Diana 
Old Soldter Fiddlers 
Rockwell & Fox 
The Sirens 
GALVESTON. TEX. 
Majestic 
(27-29) 
(Same bil plays Aus- 
tin 30-1) 
Payton Howard 
Young & Wheeler 
The Langdons 
Francis Renault 
Ernest Evans Revue 
Pressier Klass & §3 
Les Genia 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Majestic 
Miller & Capman 
Master Gabriel 
Jim McWilliams 
Nina Payne Co 
Adler & Dunbar 
Grenadier Girla 


Corinne Tilton 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 
Majestic 
ist half 

Four Roses 
Embs & Alton 
Una Clayton Co 
Cahill & Romaine 
Nathano 
MUSKOGEE 
Majestic 
(Tulsa Split) 
Ist half 
LaPetite C Rev 
Mack & Lain 
O Handsworth Co 
Harry Jolson 
E Francis & Arabs 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX, 
Majestic 
Chas Edwards 3 
Morton 
V & C Avery 
Dawson Sis & Stern 
Billle Shaw’s Revue 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Pot Pourri 
TUL 


Orpheu 
Split) 
Ist half 

Frawley & West 
Quaker City 4 
Bradley & Ardine 
Dunham & Edwards 
(One to fill) 


Indian Artists Want Divorce. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 22. 


Harold Lighshawk, an Indian actor of 


this city, 


has filed suit for 


divorce 


against Mabel Lighshawk, also on the 
stage, whom he married last May, six- 
teen days after he was divorced from his 
former wife. 

Lighshawk declares his present wife 
has refused to live with him since June 
15th and asks that she be required to 
assume her maiden name, 


OBITUARY 


‘Alfred T. Ringling. 


Alfred <ingiing, one of the broth- 
ers owning the circus bearing their 
name, died October 21 at his country 
home, Oak Ridge, N. J., of he. dis- 
ease, aged 56. He is survived by a 
widow and a sor na:ned Richard. Death 
was unexpected as the deceas-d was 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 


J. THOMAS KING 


of Gloucester, Mass., 


Whe departed this life October 15, 1919. 
He will live forever in the memory of all 
whe knew him. 


Tom King, proprietor of the Hotel 
Savoy, Gloucester, Mass., died October 
15, 1919. About one year ago he was a 
victim of influenza, from which he never 
recovered. 

He was a man of unusual character and 
enjoyed the friendship of many prominent 
people in the profession and will be greatly 
missed by all. 


apparently i: nedith when he ..- 
tired. 

Alfred «.; one of the five Ringling 
brothers who amassed a fortune in the 


circus business. They sta:‘cd as gide- 


In Memory of 


LOLA MILTON 


Who Passed on a Year A October 
God Knows We wid Pex. Lola 


MRS. JOSIE MILTON, FRANK 
MILTON and DE LONG SISTERS, 
and FANCHON MILTON PFIEF- 
FER, her daughter. 


slow performers and rose to a point 
where they dominated the tented ~.ow 
business of the world. Cf ‘ater years 
they owned or controlled the i.. v:ing 
Circus, Barnv & BaiJley, Buffalo Pill 
and Forepauzh-Selis. 


George Schuyler. 


George Schuyler died last week at the 
age of 50 from an internal affliction. 


IN FOND REMEMBRANCE OF OUR 
DEPARTED MANAGER 


JAMES TRACY CHAPMAN 


GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


SEVEN GLASGOW MAIDS 


The deceased for the past 22 years was 
connected with the musie publishing 
house of Charles H. Harria 


William T. Kirby. 

William T. Kirby of Norfolk, Va., died 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., Oct. 16 as the 
result of a complication of kidney and 
heart trouble. The deceased was one of 
the best known newspaper and theatri- 
cal men in the South. 


Josephine Walsh. 


Josephine (“Cupie”) Walsh, age 20, 
died in New York October 17 of a leak« 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 


JAMES TRACY CHAPMAN 


Who Departed This Life same 21, 1918. 
His Affectionate Wif 


JESSIE BLAIR STIRLING 


Last season she was a 


ing heart valve. 
member of 
“Fashion Girls.” 


Catherine Crawford's 


The sister of Mr. Stone (Hendricks 
and Stone), died October 21. 


The father of Ollie Debrow died Oct. 
5 at Houston, Tex., after a short illness. 


The father of Charles F. UWhirich 
(Fredericks and Van) died at Los An- 
geles Oct. 9. The deceased was 68 years 
of age. 


Private James J. Reynolds died Oct. 
20, as a result of his participation in the 


war. The deceased was a brother of 
Grace Seymour. Within the past year 
Miss Seymour has also suffered the loss 
of two sisters. 


ATWILL DIVORCE SUIT. 

Lionel Atwill has been sued for di. 
vorce by his wife, Phyllis Relph Atwill, 
of Amityville, L. I. who asks $50 a 
week alimony and the custody of their 
five-year-old child. She has been re.« 
ceiving that allowance from her hus- 
band regularly and now alleges he was 
guilty of an indiscretion with an un- 
named woman July 1, 1919, at the Mur- 
ray Hill Hotel. 


“Rose of China” Due at Lyric Dec. 1. 


“The Rose of China,” the latest mus- 
ical piece produced by Comstock & Gest, 
is due at the Lyric Dec. 1. The current 
attraction, “Nothing But Love,” secured 
the house for a six weeks’ period and 
may seek another house on Broadway 
after that. A deal made last summer 
gives Comstock & Gest an option on the 
Lyric time for the entire season. 

The “Rose” show may later be fol- 
lowed into the Lyric by “The Light of 
the World.” 

“Nothing But Love” did $9,400 at the 
Lyric last week (seven performances). 


Charges Against Hanitch Withdrawn, 
Ottawa, Can., Oct. 22. 
The charge against W.J. Hanitch, for- 
mer manager of the Dominion Theatre, 
of misappropriating money belonging to 
the Canadian United Theatres, Ltd., was 
withdrawn in the Police Court last week 
by counsel for the prosecution, J. P. 
Ebbs, the defendant paying the court 
costs. 
Mr. Hanitch was accused of taking 
$1,600, following the disappearance of a 
number of pay checks. 


McCourt Here Till January. 

Peter McCourt, one of the owners of 
the Broadway Theatre in Denver, Col, 
and joint owner with John Cort of the 
Cort, says he .will remain here until 
the first of mext year. 

McCourt is also one of the chief 
stockholders of the Silver Creek Circuit. 
He is stopping at the Biltmore. 


LeGuere With Hopkins. 

George Le Guere, former picture star, 
has been signed by Arthur Hopkins for 
an important role in the forthcoming 
production of Augustus Thomas’ play 
“Kentuck,” renamed ‘“Palmry Days,” 
which opened out of town last night. 


National Has Schenectady House. 

The National Burlesque Circuit an- 
nounced Wednesday that the Hudson, 
Schenectady, N. Y., opened , with “The 
Whirl of Folly.” 

National shows will play the house 
the last four days. 


Aethel Albertini Retiring. 
Michelena Gardner will replace Aethel 
Albertini as prima donna with Harry 
Hastings’ Big Show on the Columbia 
Circuit. 
Miss Albertini, who recently married 
Sam J. Ehrlich, will retire to private life. 


A post-card announcement of a new 
theatrical weekly called “The Actor’s 
Voice,” to be published in Oakland, 
Cal., mentions it will be published. “by 
the actor to help the actor and for the 
actor’s cause.” No name crops out in 
connection with the publishing com- 
pany controlling the paper. One sen- 
tence reads: “Our big object is to ex- 
pose the unscrupulous methods of the 
agent, manager and other petty larceny 
grafters and profiteers of the theatri- 
cal profession.” The announcement 
also says: “We will publish any story, 
trouble, scandal, etc., that you have 
never been able to tell because the the- 
atrical journals of today would not 


print it.’ The announcemeit con- 
cludes: “Special warning to agents, 
managers and office boys. Keep your 


nose clean from now on.” 
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VARIETY 


The Greatest of All 


TACK SAM 


And his company of wonder workers back from the Orient with a larger, more preten- 
sious act than ever. 


Now Touring ORPHEUM CIRCUIT—Director, H. B. MARINELLI ,, : 


— ae Bowdoin Rae Goldie Mrs F 
Brown Ada Good John 
L ERS Brunson Carolina Goodall Wm 
rto 
When sending for mafl to VARIETY, Grant 
address a erk. Burke Marie ant C 
POSTCARDS, ADVERTISING OR CIR- , Gray J VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men- preferred 
CULAR LETTERS WILL NOT BE AD- 
lahan rey 1S) ose 
-VERTISED. Canadin Bob Grimm WE Address VARIET Y, New York 
antlon Caroline su ng Sae _ 
LETTERS ADVERTISED IN ONE Capes Edith Guyer Victoria - ‘ 
ISSUE ONLY. Cardownie Phoebe Gwin Alta Miss 
— —— Carlton Rosemary 
Clark Al Had ==", 
Acker Amber Barry Bobby Carr Fred Halls Ethel May + 
Adams Ted Battle Norma Carr Adeline Hall J 
Alexandria Beck Valerie Casewell Lucille Hat!ls Frank M M EF, D O R E E S 
Allen Ethe Bell Arthur Castle Jane ° allam Emma Me 
Allen E F Bell Adelaide Cavanaugh Lucille Hanlon Mike “VOCAL AND OPERATIC ART” 
Appleton Bernard Bellanny Lorella Caverly Frank Hardy Adele 28 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Anola Chas Beimont Bella Cippollo Wm Harris Pauline J 
Arden Helen Belmont Harold Claire Doris Hart Diamond Spee Dae *: ee rehearsal tag 16x25, with piano, will be 
sh’ Ralp Benson Jerry Maire Marion arrison Irma rented on o high-class acts. eservations now being ma hou 
Aye Marion Benjamin E M Clark Dorothy Harvey Zella y 9 Telephone, Columbus 3900. 3 de. $1.00 per nh 


Babcock Theodore 
Baker Buddy 
Bancroff Mr 
Barton Chas 
Barton Ermyl 
Barry Mabel 


Bernard Frank 
Bigelow Mr 
Bilett Wilfred 
Bolton Nate 
Bonia Frank 
Borrios Jean 
Boulaio Monia 


CHAS. 


ALTHOFF 


Management 


John 


Golden 


Vaudeville 
Direction 


Lieut. Bill 
Woolfenden 


Coates Lulu 

Cole Alice 

Collini W 

Comtaella Salvator 

Cooper Rene 

Corbett Eddie 

Cowles Frances 

Crawford Clyde 

Cunningham & Ben- 
nett 


Daly Virginia 
Davis & Ross 
Davis & Rich 
Davis Myrtle 
Dawson Frank 
Dennayer Eddle 
Dennis Wm 

De Parma B M 
De Simone Antonio 
Diane & Rubini 
Dobes Capt 
Dolan Ben 
Doma Frank 
Dorin Betty 
Douglas Jack 
Duions Daniel 
Duffy Jimmy 
Dunn Jimmy 


Earle Della 
Eastman Grace 
Edwards Lester 
Edwards Helen 
Edwards Irving 
Eddv Bob 
Erfords Whirling 
Estrico H 

Evans Marguerite 
Everette Myrtle 


Farroa Frank 
Faulkner Rex 
Fay Katherine 
Fields § 
Fields Nat 
Finneran Jean 
Fisher Molly 
Flieming Jack 
Flamme Gussie 
Franc Frank 
Frank Thelma 
Frances & Hume 
Freeman Jack 
Furney H D 
Fuller B F 
Ford & Urma 
Ford Marty 
Forbes Marion 
Ford Eddie 


Gambina Joe 
Gerrard Alfred 
Gold Jack 
Goldie Harry 


Hazelton James 
Hedges Freddie 
Healy Jefferson 
Heaton Frances 
Henry Jos 
Hen..essey Pat 
Hendricks Arch 
Herbert Hugh 
Hicks Trixie 
Holmes Fred 
Homer Edward 
Hoppins Chas 
Horton Frank 
Hoyte Stein & Daly 
Hoyt Leo 
Hitchens Kay 


Jackley Helena 
Jackson Billy 
Jarvis & Harrison 
Jordon Betty 


Kaye Victoria 
Kayne Agnes 
Keating Marie 
Keely Arthur 
Keely Jule 
Kellv~e Sydney 
Kennedy F Clayton 
Kennedy Andie 
Kilby Harry 
King Julia 
Kirkwood Billie 
Kitchen Mae 
Kiein Ed 
Klenton De Witt 
Korbe Willy 


La Hoen & Dupreece 
Lamphiere Gladys 
La Marr Barbara 
La Mont Olga 
Lasere Fred 
Lazarus Minnie 
lée Dolly 

Le Gendre Gene 
Le May Pierre 
Lenola Julia 
Leonard Frank 
Lester Wm 
Lewig Cleo 

Lewis H R 
Leyden John 
Lithgow Minnie 
Lohr Margaret 
Lorayne Paulette 


MacBride Harry 
McCallion Joseph 
McCormick Joe 
MeEwen John P 
McIntosh Sadie 
McKenna Tom 
Mack Dick 

Mack Happy 


Madison Ruth 
Manning John 
Marvin Gladys 
March Alienana 
Marshal! Welton 
Marie & Edwards 
Marcus Sig 
Marr Eddie 
Martin DN 
Mason & Cole 
May Irene 

May Evelyn 
Mayer Geo 
Major Garrick 
Melrose Helen 
Melton Barry 
Melford Geo 
Melion Harry 
Meyers Charlotte 
Millar Arthur 
Miller Helen 
Minker Ruth 
Monroe Chauncey 
Morris Alice 
Morris Ray 
Morton Stella 
Mooney Leonard 
Moran & Mack 
Mosher With 
Mour Jean 
Moore Alice 


Nelson Clifford 
Nestor Red 
Nevine & Gordon 
Newman Gertrude 
Nichol Mrs Clyde 
Nichols James 
Nilson Harry 
Noble & Brooks 
Nolan Scotch 
Noses Musical 
Noss Ferd 
Norworth Marie 


O’Connor Charles 
O'’Neii Bmma 
Overseas Revue 


Page Arden 
Pasquali 

Patrick & Otto 
Patterson Kigna 
Paull Peggy 
Payton Billie 
Phillips Annie 
Philips Goff 
Phillips Maybelle 
Philips Norma 
Pendicton Peggy 
Pierce & Goldie 
Pistel & Cushing 
Prayer Jack 
Pratt Herbert 
Powers Manila 
Pullman Emily 


Rahn Paul 
Rambow Marjorie 
Ramey Marie 
Ramsey Edna 
Raney Carrie 
Reavis Rene 
Reavis Ruth 
Reck Mrs 
Redford & Winchester 
Reichard Sisters 
Rmstrom Helen 
Rettig Max 

Rice & Newton 
Richards Fred 
Richmond Chas 
Roberts Billie 
Roche Virginia 
Roger Princess 
Rose Upson Burt 
Roth tein Phil 
Russe] Georgie 
Russel] Ethel 


Sarsfield Padriac 
Sauber Lew 
Sbeinger Leonia 
Seymour O G 
Sherman Paula 
Simonds Bobbie 
Sinclair Mary 
Sintac Evelyn 
Smiletta Daisy 
Smith E H 
Sonderson Sara 
tacy Earle 
Stanley & Moore 
Stanley Maye 
Stevens Sisters 
Stirk Elsie 
Stonaker Wm 
Sullivan Wm 
Sullivan M 
Sullivan Roxie 
Sully Estelle 
Summer Francis 
Swanston Art 
Swift & Kelly 


Terry Frank 
Thompson Harlan 
Thorne Ruby 
Thursby Dave 
Tuck & Calire 


Valeska Miss 
VanGB 

Van Aiken Anna 
Van Aiken Alex 
Van Bergen Martin 
Vance Violet 
Vanderbilt Gertrude 
Van Dorvint & Son 
Van Hinkle Helen 
Violet & Charles 
Vivian A&A 


Walker Buddy 


Wallace Joe 
Wallace Ban 
Watd F 
Warren Paul 
Warwick Leah 
Wayne Nat 
Week Albert 
Weems Albert 
Weich Mealy & Mont- 
rose 
Weller Myrtle 
Weller Jean 
Wells Raymond 
West John 
West Irene 
West Kitty 
West Mae 
Westfall Hugh 
Western Luey 
Wheeler Morgan 
White Irene 
Whitehall T C 
Whyte Iris 
Willhart Elizabeth 
Williams C H 
William Ethel 
Williams Marion 
Williams Marie EK 
Williams Foster 
Williams Wm 
Wilmot Sam 
Willison Geo 
Wilson Maud 
Wilson & Laursen 
Wilson Billy 
Wodsworth Wheeler 
Wood Nellie 
Woodrow Girls 
Wright Ross 
Wrap Burt 
Wryer Forest 
Wyley Miss 


Yost Del 


=. 


GEO. H. SANDERS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPOSER AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Creator of London and New York Successes 
NOW AT LIBERTY to compose, arrange or direct a first-class Musical Show or 


Vaudeville Act 


' 268 Marlborough Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


"PHONE FLATBUSH 1257-W, 


Booked Solid ’till July, 1920 


| THINK YOU TOUCH”? _ pirection, c. w. Bostock 


Will Spend New Year’s with Harry Cooper—Hello; Carlena 
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VARIETY 


CHARLES HENRY’S PETS 


PRESENTING 


Canine’s Dream” 


NOW PLAYING THE SUNNY SOUTH 
BOOKED SOLID TILL MAY 3 


Management 
JO PAIGE SMITH 


MOVING SHORTLY TO LITTLE PALACE BUILDING, 1560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Personal Direction 
PATSY SMITH 


Young Geo Ferro Mack (7 
Bul erro Mac C 
nora Fre 
CHIcaco orrica H Wm 
Kipp Libby (Oct. 27—Nov. 3.) 
Abbot C H “All Jazm Revue’ 27 Standard St. Louis 2-3 
Badier Mr A Lorraine Carl Grand Terre Haute 4-8 Park Indianapolis. 


“‘Aviators’’ 27 Gayety Brooklyn 3 Gayety New- 
Manly Emory ark. 


Helen 
Paka Herman 


Rankin Billy 


Bryan & Broderick 
Barkman Frances 


“Beauty Revue’ 27 Gayety Louisville 3 Lyceum 


Columbus. 

‘Beauty Trust’’ 27-29 Bastable Syracuse 30-1 
Lumberg Utica 3 Gayety Montreai. 

Behman Show 27 People’s Philadelphia 3 Palace 


lark awalians 
Cardo & Noll 


DeHaven A Milo 


Tayor Earl Baltimore. 
Fort B Ophie Timersen Mrs “Best Show in Town’ 27 Perth Amboy 28 Plain- 
Fanctte Zira Lillian fleld 29 Stamford 30-1 Park Bridgeport 3-5 


WALTER HAST presents 


EMMA BUNTING 


in Mr. Cosme Hamilton's 


“SCANDAL” 


Touring Southern cities, foremost theatres, with gratifying success. 


DOROTHY PHILLIPS 
Address; care VARIETY, New York City 


?WHAT — WHEN — WHERE? 


THE OLD CLOTHES LINE 


——SOMETHING NEW ASK BEN HASSAN————-HE KNOWS——— 


Booked for Season 


1919-1920-1921 


LILLIAN 


MORETTE SISTERS 


ANNETTE 


Featured With 


Irons & Clamage 


“ALL JAZZ REVUE” 
Watch.for Shubert Number of “Variety” 


* Cohen’s Newburg 6-8 Cohen’s Poughkeepsie. 
*‘Blue Birds’’ 27 L O 8 Standard St Louis. 

*‘Bons Tons’’ 27 Gayety Buffalo 3 Gayety Roch- 
ester. 

*‘Bostonians’’ 27 Orpheum Paterson 3 Majestic 
Jersey City. 

*“Bowerys’’ 27 Star and Garter Chicago 2-4 
Berchel Des Moines. 

“Broadway Belles’’ 27 Gilmore Springfield 3 Wor- 
cester Worcester. Mass. 

“Burlesque Review’ 27 Jacques Waterbury 3 
Hurtig & Seamon'’s New York. 

‘Burlesque Wonder Show’’ 26-28 Brechel Des 
Moines 3 Gayety Omaha. 

“Cabaret Girls’’ 27 Star Brgoklyn 3 Gilmore 
Springfield. 

“Cracker Jacks’’ 27 Majestic Wilkes-Barre 8 
Majestic Scranton. 

Dixon's ‘‘Big Revue’’ 27 Cadillac Detroit 3 
Engelwood Chicago. 

‘Follies of Day’’ 27 Miner’s Bronx New York $ 
Casino Brooklyn. 

“Follies of Pleasure’’ 27 Bijou Philadelphia 3 
Broadway Camden. 

‘French Frolics’’ 27 Worcester Worcester 3 
Howard Boston. 

“Girls a la Carte’’ 27 Palace Baltimore 3 Gayety 
Washington. 

Girls de Looks'’ 27 Gayety Omaha 3 Gayety 
Kansas City Mo. 

“Girls from Follies'’ 27 Gayety St Paul 8 
Gayety Minneapolis. 

“Girls from Joyland’’ 27 Broadway Camden 3 
Majestic Wilkes-Barre. 

“Girls, Girls, Girls’’ 27 Empire Cleveland 3 
Cadillac Detroit. 


“Girls of U S A" 27 Gayety St Louis 3 Star 
and Garter Chicago 

“Golden Crook’’ 27 Casino Philadelphia 3 Miner's 
Bronx New York. 

“Grown Up Babies’’ 27 Lyceum Washington 3 _ 
Bijou Philadelphia. 

Hastings Harry 27-29 Park Youngstown 30-1 
Grand Akron 3 Star Cleveland. 

Hayes Edmund 27 Star Toronto 3 Academy 
Buffalo. 

‘Hello America’’ 27 Gayety Boston 3 Columbia 
New York. 

“Hip Hip Hurrah’’ 27 Majestic Jersey City 3 
Perth Amboy 4 Plainfield 5 Stamford 6-8 Park . 
Bridgeport. 

Howe Sam 27 Empire Brooklyn 3 People’s Phila- 
delphia. 

“Jazz Babies’’ 27 Engelwood Chicago 3 Hay- 
market Chicago. 

Kelly Lew 27 Grand Hartford 3 Jacques Water- 


bury. 

*“Kewpie Dolls’ 27 Gayety Newark 8-4 Grand 
Trenton. 

‘‘Liberty Girls’’ 27 Gayety Washington 3 Gayety 
Pittsburgh. 


“Lid Lifters’’ 26-27 Grand Terre Haute 28-1 
Park Indianapolis 3 Gayety Louisville. 
“London Belles’’ 27 Empire Newark 3 Casire 
Philadelphia. 

*‘Maids of America’’ 27 Empire Toledo 3 Lyric 
Dayton. 

Marion Dave 27 Gayety Pittsburgh 3-5 Park 
Youngstown 6-8 Grand Akron. 

‘Midnight Maidens” 26-28 Gayety Sioux City 3 
Century Kansas City Mo. 


) 
EDA ANN LUKE 
LEADING COMEDY ROLE 
With “PARLOR, BEDROOM AND BATH” ° 
This Week (Oct. 20), Bronx Opera House 
Management A. H. WOODS 


TRUNK OF FER | 


) 


PHONE: BRYANT 8678 


[SPECIAL WARDROBE 


EDWARD GROPPER, 208 


MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR | 
PURCHASE FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Model 
LIKLY 
WARDROBE 
EVERY 
marantee 
Five Years MAKE 
Special 
$48.50 
Regular “Hartmann” 
$75 Value 
Ladies’ or “Likly” 
Men's Model “Indestructo” 
(As illustr’d) 
12 Hangers “Murphy” 
& deep, roomy “Taylor” 
Drawers LANE 
Lock in 
Top Drawer \\Y 
Shoe Pockets ; 
Bag | EVERY 
at Box 5 
Umbrella SIZE 
Mai! Orders 
Filled 
LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITS 


NEW YORK 


| 
| 
—— 
World's Largest Theatrical Baggage Dealer 
| | 


VARIETY 


E. F. ALBEE, President _ 


J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager 


F. F. PROCTOR, Vice- President 


(AGENCY) 
| _ (Palace Theatre Building, New York) 
B. F. KEITH EDWARD F. ALBEE A. PAUL KEITH F. F. PROCTOR 
Founders 


General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, Times Square, 
New York 


J. H. LUBIN 


Vaudeville Booking Department 
General Manager 


Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 


Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. Office 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
North American Building 


Jj. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


ARTHUR J. HORWITZ-LEE KRAUS, INC. 


CHICAGO BOOKING NEW YORK 
Loop End Bldg. Putnam Bldg. 


177 N. State St. EAST AND WEST 1493 Broadway 


Acts desiring immediate and consecutive booking communicate. 


[ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING 


BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Artists can book direct by addressing S. K. HODGDON 


MOSS 


Theatrical Enterprises 


AMALGAMATED 
DAUDEVILLE AGENCY 
M. D. SIMMONS, General Booking Manager 


General Executive Offices 
110-112-114 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 


Phone, Bryant 9200 


Feiber Shea 


1493 Broadway 


(Putnam Building) 


New York City 


BEN and JOHN FULLER 


AUSTRALIAN ENTERPRISES 


rwick St., London N. W. A. Ben Fuller will be located in New York March 


House, % Wa P 
next. See W. V. M. A. in Chicago. See Rita Murphy, Acke rman -Harris, San Francisco. 


The Western Vaudeville 


Managers’ Association 


MORT SINGER, General Manager 


5th Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. 


TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LTD. 


Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres 


HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Director 


Registered Cable 
American Kepresentative, 


Address; “HUGHMAC,” Sydney. lead Office: TIVOL] THEATRE, Sydney, Australia 


NORMAN JEFFERIES feat Estate Trust Bidg., Phitadetpnia 
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VARIETY 


UNDER THE MANA 
OF 


Clifford Fischer 


SATURDAY EVE., OCT. 25th 


“Million Dollar Dolls’ 27 Gayety Toronto 3 Gay- 
ety Buffalo, 

“Mischief Makers’’ 27 Empire Hoboken 3 Star 
Brooklyn. 

“Monte Carlo Girls’' 27 Trocadero Philadelphia 
3 Empire Hoboken. 

“Oh Frenchy’’ 27 Penn Circuit 3 Gayety Balti- 
more. 

“Oh Girls" 27-29. Cohen's Newburg 30-1 Cohen's 
Poughkeepsie 3 Gayety Boston. 

“Pace Makers’’ 27 Olympic New York 3 Gayety 
Brooklyn. 
“Parisian Filirts’’ 27 Majestic Scranton 3-5 
Armory Binghamton 6-8 Inter Niagara Falls. 
“Parisian Whirl’’ 27 Hurtig & Seamon's New 
York 3 Orpheum Paterson. 

*‘Peek a Boo’’ 27 Empire Albany 3 Casino Bos- 
ton. 

“Razzle Dazzle’’ 27 Haymarket Chicago 3 Gayety 
Milwaukee, 

“Record Breakers’’ 27 Howard Boston 3 Olympic 
New York. 

Reeves Al 27 Gayety Montreal 3 Empire Albany. 
Reynolds Abe 27 L O 3 Gayety St Louis 


*‘Roseland Girls’’ 27 Columbia Chicago 3 Gayety 
Detroit. 

“Round the Town'’ 27 Gayety Milwaukee 3 Gay- 
ety St Paul. 

“Sight Seers’’ 27 Lyric Dayton g Olympic Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Social Follies’’ 27 Academy Buffalo 3 Empire 
Cleveland. 

“Social Maids’’ 27 Gayety Kansas City Mo 3 
L. O. 

‘Some Show’’ 27 Gayety Minneapolis 2-4 Gayety 
Sioux City. 

“Spirit Girls’’ 27-29 Armory Binghamton 30-1 
Inter Niagara Falls 3 Star Toronto. 

“Sporting Widows’ 27 Olympic Cincinnati 3 Co- 
lumbia Chicago. 

‘Star and Garter’’ 27 Gayety Rochester 3-5 
Bastable Syracuse 6-8 Lumberg Utica. 

“Step Lively Girls’? 27 Casino Boston 3 Grand 
Hartford. 

“Stone & Pillard 27 Victoria 3 Penn Circuit. 

“Sweet Sweeties Girls’’ 27-28 Grand Trenton 3 
Trocadero Philadelphia. 


FURNITURE 


OR a quarter of a century we have 


signs—and for -he very low prices we 
offer, because of our location out of the 
high rent zone. We cater especially to 
members of the profession. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES 


been recognized primarily for the 
great beauty of our furniture de- 


Liberty Loan Bonds Accepted 
at Full Face Value 


A 3-BOOM APARTMENT 
$325 VALUE $245 
Consisting of all Period Furniture 


A 4-ROOM APARTMENT 
$500 VALUE $375 
Period Furniture of Rare Beauty 


A 5-ROOM APARTMENT 
$700 VALUE $585 
fncomparably Rich Period Furniture 


$750 


A 6-ROOM APARTMENT 
$1,000 VALUE 
Elaborate Designs in Period Furniture 


OUB LIBERAL TERMS 


Value | Deposit | Week 15% 


$10.00 $2.00 
$15.00 $2.25 
SPECIAL 
CASH 


$200 | $20.00 | $2.50 
$300 | $30.00 | $3.00 
$400 | $40.00 | $4.00 


Write for New 80-Page Catalog 
and 8-Page Special Sale Circular 
Terms apply also to New York 
State, New Jersey and Connecticut 
Easily reached from West Side by 
86th or 69th Street Crosstown Cars 


HOLZWASSER & CO. 


1423 THIRD AVENUE 
NEAR 80TH STREET 


FOR. TABLE RESERVATIONS 
PHONE BRYANT 4824 


SUPERIOR IN FOOD, SERVICE and ATMOSPHERE 


Restaurant 


Cnuire 


“Tempters’’ 27 Lyceum Columbus 3 Victoria 
Pittsburgh. 

“20th Century Maids’’ 27 Casino Brooklyn 3 
Empire Newark. 

“Victory Belles'’ 27 Gayety Detroit 3 Gayety 
Toronto. 

Watson Billy 27 Century Kansas City Mo 3 LO. 


Welch Ben.27 Columbia New York 3 Empire 
Brooklyn. 

White Pat 27 Gayety Baltimore 3 Lyceum Wash- 
ington. 1 
Williams Mollie 27 Star Cleveland 3 Empire 
Toiedo 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
By CHARLES SCHEUER. 
A. H. Woods is at the shore recuperating 
from his recent hospital experiences. 


Mare Klaw was another shore visitor the 
past week, taking an active hand in placing 
the performance of ‘‘Petroleum Prince’’ with 
Louis Bennison featured. 


Atlantic City has fared poorly this week (13) 
in its theatrical fare, three shows being offered, 
two new productions. Louis Bennison in ‘‘Petro- 


leum Prince,’’ while pleasing some portions of 
the audience, failed completely to gain any 
favorable comment outside of the theatre. ‘*The 
Dream Girl,’’ with Muriel Ostriche, was imme- 
diately marked out a complete flivver, while the 
Klaw & Erlanger offering of “The Rainbow 
Girl,"’ aside from Bille Van, was a second-rate 
performance. 


BALTIMORE. 
By F. D. O'TOOLE. 
ACADEMY.—Mare Klaw, is presenting ‘‘Petro- 
leum Prince’’ this week. It is billed as an 


Fairmont, W. Va., and others. 


ACTS BREAKING JUMPS EAST OR WEST 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE OR CALL ON 


LIBERTY VAUDEVILLE CONTRACTING COMPANY 


L. CLAIRE McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
SUITE 429, FULTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Now Booking Houses in Pittsburgh, Pa., Sharon, Pa., Meadville, Pa., Greenville, Pa., Butler, 
Pa., Charleroi, Pa., Washington, Pa., Mt. Pleasant, Pa.. Monessen, Pa., Homestead, Pa., 
Warren, Pa., McKeesport, Pa., ew Kensington, Pa., 


Frostburg, Md., Piedmont, W. Vae., 


8 to 16 
Weeks firm. 


CONTRACTS FOR 
FRANCE 


APPLY TO 


HUGHES RYNER 


Exclusive Booking Manager for 


CH. DEBRAY’S HALLS 


“NOUVEAU CIRQUE, PARIS 


Nothing too 
big!!! 
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Special 
SHUBERT 


‘ 


Will be issued October 31 or November 7 


] (Through the present strike of the printers in New York, a positive date 


cannot be set. 


The special Shubert Number will contain articles dwelling upon the supremacy in 
theatricals of 


LEE and SHUBERT 


their asssociates and afhliations. 


Announcements for that special issue will be received at regular advertising rates. 
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Original 


Mile. Marguerite 


ANNOUNCES 


that differences having arisen with the JOHN ~ 
GIURAN and MLLE. MARGUERITE act, the 
matter was presented to Mr. Henry Chesterfield 
of the N. V. A. After hearing all parties con- 
cerned, Mr. Giuran consented that he would 


discontinue the name ‘Mlle. Marguerite,’’ be- 


cause of the priority claimed and right thereto 


of the name ‘‘Mile. Marguerite’”’ by 


Mile. Marguerite 
and Frank Gill 


VARIETY 


‘After consulting with Mr. Henry Chest 


field, of the N. V. A., I have decided to discon- 


tinue the name “Mile. Marguerite’ in connec- 


tion with my act, 


JOHN GIURAN MLLE. MARGUERITE 


changing the billing of my act to 


John 


AND 


Petite 


JOHN GIURAN 


*“All-American’’ comedy in three acts, but at 
times borders on melodrama. Fairly well re- 
ceived by a medium-sized audience. 
FORD'S.—The largest house this season on 
Monday night greeted Violet Heming in ‘‘Three 
Faces East.’ This house seems to draw the 
large audiences with a premiere or with a year 
or so old play. No great deai of enthusiasm 
was raised by the patriotic scenes, but interest 
was sustained throughout. 
AUDITORIUM.—‘"‘Good Morning, Judge,’’ was 
presented for the approbation of a good fair- 
@ized audience on the opening night, but the 
second string members of the cast fell down 


This Model (as Illustrated) 
Full size (bulge top), three-ply 


a vu fibre; con- 
ns angers, laundry beg, 


shoe five drawe 
VALUE ......... $55 
SPECIAL AT....... $35 


1573 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
HEART OF THE THEATRICAL CENTRE 


Attention! 


In spite of ‘he High Market Prices on 


Trunks and Leather Goods 


ALL At Exceptionally ALL 
MAKES 


“HARTMAN,” “MURPHY,” “NEVERBREAK,” 
“BELBER,” “INDESTRUCTO” and other makes 
toe numerous to mention. 
LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVEL- 
ERS’ OUTFITS AT LOWEST PRICES 


STRAND LUGGAGE SHOP 


on their job in putting the show across as it was 
in New York. 

COLONIAL.—“Daddy Long-Legs"' was chosen 
as the vehicle to introduce the new stock com- 
pany to this theatre. A large and appreciative 
audience was on hand to see how the Players 
would put the fairy tale comedy across, and 
ieft the theatre apparentiy very weli pleased. 
None of the old players are back, but there is 
some promising talent in the cast, as shown 
last night, provided they are not sent else- 
where after they build up a following for this 
house. Nina Guy Bristow and Arthur La Rue 
played the leads, 


We are in a Position to Offer You 


Low Prices STYLES 


Including 


A call will convince you 


STRAND THEATRE BUILDING 
TEL. BRYANT 2488 


MARYLAND.—Keith's vaudeville. 

HIPPODROME.—A well baianced all 
around. Mildred Rogers; Mayo and Irwin, “A 
Business Proposal''; The Five Avalons; Dorothy 
Phillips is starred in a dual role in ‘‘The Right 
to Happiness,** picture. 

VICTORIA.—Earle and Sunshine; Orville 
Stamm; Barney First, and Kaplin and Welis. 

GAYETY.—"'Grown-Up Babies.”’ 

PALACE.—‘“‘The Liberty Girls."’ 

FOLLY.—‘‘The Vampire Girls’’ are just within 
the limit of the police regulations in some of 
their costumes and” dances, but it seems to 
appear to the class of theatregoers this house 
caters to. 

GARDEN.—Nevins & Gordon present ‘‘A Hol- 
land Halloween’’; Barlow, Haney and Barlow; 
“‘Photo Playmates’’; Kless and Termini; William 
Russell in ‘‘Sacred Silence.’’ picture. 

NEW.—This house is always the most popular 
of the downtown picture theatres, and is turn- 
ing them away this week during the stay of 
Griffith’s ‘‘Broken Blossoms."’ 


PARKWAY.—Wallace Reid in ‘‘The Lottery 
Man,’’ picture, all week. 

STRAND. — ‘‘Twenty-three-and-a-Half-Hours 
Leave,”’ picture, first half. 


The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra started on 
its second season Sunday afternoon before a 
packed house at the Lyric Theatre. All of the 
choice seats have been subscribed for since 
last season, and the prospects for a great suc- 
cess this season are very good, 


The Gayety Theatre, burlesque, and the Wil- 
son and Victoria Theatres, pictures and vaude- 
ville, have been served notice by the Central 
Station Steam Heating Company that they would 
not be able to get any steam for heating pur- 
poses this season, on account of the bad condi- 
tion of the company’s pipes. The managements 
of the three theatres have requested the Public 
Service Commission to investigate, but mean- 
while are making preparations to install their 
own heating plants at considerable cost and 


“To help make strong, keen, 
red-blooded Americans thereis 
Mothing in my expericnce which 
I have found so valuable as or- 
ganic iron —Nuxated Iron,” 
says Dr. James Francis Sultivan, formerly 
physician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital. Nuxated Iron often 
increases the strength and endurance of 
weak, nervous, run-down people in two 
weeks’ time. It is now being used by over 


three milliom 
People annu- 
@lly, including 
such men 23 
former U. 5S. 
Senatot and Vice-PresidentiaP nomince, 
Chas. A. Towne; United States Juige G. 
W. Atkinson of the Court of Claims of 
Washington; Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
Premier of Poland*and master pianist; 
Jack Dempsey, heavyweight champion of 
the world, and others. Nuxated Iron is dis- 
pensed by all good druggists everywhere, 


Our new factory and artists are at your service. 


SOMETHING NEW SCENERY 


BEAUMONT VELVET AND PAINTED SCENERY STUDIO 


245 West 46th Street, New York City. 


100 new sets and idezs. 


DROPS AND FULL STAGE SETTINGS 


We offer for rent or sale brand new settings and drops in the latest and most 
gorgcous designs in painted draperies. 
Let us submit same for your approval. 


(V. Lewis, Mer.) 


Phone: Bryant 9448 
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VARIETY 


OF THE 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THE 


FEDERAL 


ore 
of the 

since 
guc- 


COMMISSION 


Will be published in book form; following the issuance of the findings by the Commission. 


and 


The hearing has been closed with both sides presenting their case. 
Variety’s report in book form will sell at ONE DOLLAR PER COPY. The edition 


will be limited to the subscriptions. If you want the Report in book form send $1 now to 
4 VARIETY, Times Square, New York. 
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Eastern 


FRANCIS 


WORKING 


faconvenience. The Wilson Theatre will prob- 
abiy close down for a month or so. 


Work has been started on the new theatre to 
be erected on Lexington street, near Charles. 


Considerable surprise was expressed in local 
theatrical circles over the arrest and conviction 
ef Joe Tipman, proprietor of Tipman's Hotel, 
well known as the home of most of the show 
people during their stay im this city, on the 
eharge of breaking the prohibition law, having 
been caught up by two Federa) agents who pur- 
chased liquor ever the bar. Tipman, who was 
always considered safe from the loca] author- 
Sties; was not even in the house when the agents 
@edlare they purchased the Mquor. But a sen- 


“tence of four months in jail was dealéd out to 


him, and two bartenders and a colored waiter 
were each fined $100 for their part in the deal- 
ings. 


November 4 has been set as the date for the 
epening night of David Belasco’s new play, 
Daughter of the Sun,’ featuring Leonore 
Wiric, which will have its premiere here at 
Ford's Opera House. 


Tom Perkins will open up his new place up- 
town within a couple of weeks, and considerable 
imterest is aroused to see what sort of perform- 
ance he will offer. 

Headed by a number of distinguished French 
actors, the company of Theatre Parisian, of 
Paris and New York, will make its local debut 
on November 3. The company is to have its 
American premiere in Boston the latter part of 
this month, and the local engagement will be 
immediately prior to that in New York. Two 
performances will be given on successive nights 
at Albaugh’s Theatre. The opening play will be 
“La Guele de Loup,’’ and the next evening a 
double bili wili be presented, ‘‘Main Gauche,’ 
and an operetta called ‘‘Chonchette.’’ 


BOSTON. 
By LEN LIBBEY. 
ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 
BOSTON.—Vaudeville. 


H. BART McHUGH 


VARIETY 


én 


FOUR ACES 


HARRY SPINGOLD 


Western 


CHARLES MORAN—WM. B. McCALLUM 


Two real friends 
WE CAN’T LOSE WITH A HAND LIKE THIS 


The Lucky Pair 


AND 


In “JUST HAPPYINGS” 


BIJOU.—Pictures. 

GORDON'S OLYMPIA.—Film and 
ville. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA.—Vaudeville with film. 
GORDON'S CENTRAL SQUARE.—Spencer 
and Williams, Riva-Larsen Troupe, Enkert and 
Moore, Three Rozellas. Film, ‘“‘The Unpardon- 
able Sin."’ 
PARK.—Anether last week, film, ‘‘Checkers.’’ 
ST. JAMES.—Vaudeville and pictures. 
LANCASTER, STRAND, GLOBE, FENWAY, 
CODMAN SQUARE, FRANKLIN PARK, MOD- 
ERN, BEACON, EXETER i COLUM- 
BIA.— Pictures. 

MAJESTIC.—Opening of “Fair Helen,’ * modern 
version of Offenbach's “La Belle Helene.’’ 
SHUBERT.—Second week of Lew Fields in 
“A Lonely Romeo."’ 

TREMONT.—Last week of ‘‘A Prince There 
Was.”’ 

PLYMOUTH.—"‘Breakfast in Bed,’’ extended 
again. House doing big business. 
WILBUR.—Second week of William Hodge in 
‘The Guest of Honor."’ 

PARK SQUARE.—Last week of ‘‘Buddies.” 
HOLLIS.—Mrs. Fiske in ‘Mis’ Nelly of N’ 
Orleans,’ opened Monday. 

COLONIAL.—Third week of Cecil Lean and 
Cleo Mayfield in ‘‘Look Who's Here.’’ 
BOSTON OPERA HOUSE.—Third week of 
**‘Monte Cristo, Jr.'’ 

GAYETY.—‘‘The Submarine Man,’’ burlesque. 
WALDRON’S CASINO.—Ben Welch Co. 
HOWARD.—The ‘Pace Makers.’’ 
COPLEY.—Another week of ‘The Irresistible 
Marmaduke.” 

ARLINGTON.—Second and last week of the 
Shakespeare plays by the Craig Players. 


vaude- 


Robert Middlemas is now a member of ‘‘Bud- 
dies.’’ He made his debut with the Castle 
Square Stock Company about five years ago. 


There will be changes at three of the local 
legitimate houses next week. Leo Ditrichstein 
in ‘‘The Marquis de Priola,’’ at the Tremont; 
“Scandals of 1919," Colonial, “The Chal- 
lenge,’’ Park Square, 


H. M. Davis is the new manager ef the 
Goldwyn Exchange in this city. Onty recently 


OFFICE OF 
THE OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
TOBACCO STRIPPING MACHINE 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 
151 WEST THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York 
The above office and workshop occupied by Mr. Hammerstein up to the 
time of his lamentable death is to be now used exclusively for 


Inventor 


THE 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 


(Now in Course of Organization) 
Complete details regarding the Memorial to be decided on, the plans to 
carry the project through, and the names of the Committee who will 
be in charge of the above, will be announced shortly. 
Please address all communications for the present to 


GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
151 WEST THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Representative for Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein and the Estate of 


he joined with this cencern as a salesman 
end has come te the front rapidly. 


Henry Taylor, the new manager of the Ma- 
jestic, one of the Shubert houses in this city, 
has reason to feel elated over the house of 
Monday night when ‘‘Fair Helen’’ opened. Un- 
doubtedly the audience was one of the classiest 
that has been seen in this playhouse for many 
moons. It was a great start for Mr. Taylor. 


It is said that Plerence Moore and her com- 
pany, who have had a leng run at the Plymouth 
in ‘Breakfast in Bed,’” have broken all the 
records for the house. 


BUFFALO. 
By SIDNEY BURTON. 

MAJESTIC.—Marie Dressler in ‘*Tillie’s 
Nightmare.’’ Miss Dressler, the whole show and 
funnier than ever. The play has been mod- 
ernized and bettered in many respects. 

SHUBERT-TECK.—‘'Maytime.’’ Again! Nor- 
ris and Albro all that is left of ‘‘original com- 
pany.’”’ 

SHEA’S.—Vaudeville. 

SHEA'S HIPPODROME.~—Mary 
“The Hoodlum” 
Alf’s Place.’’ 

GAYETY.—Star and Garter show. 

GARDEN.—‘'Parisian Dolls.” 


Pickford in 
and Mack Sennett’s “Up in 


HUME 


THANK YOU 


ACADEMY.—"Girls, Girls, Girls.” 
PAMILY¥.—Geraldine Farrar in ‘‘The Stronger 
Vow. 
STAR.—Griffith's ‘‘Fail of Babylion.”’ 
PALACE.—‘‘The Miracle Man."’ 
GQLYMPIC AND LYRIC.—Pictures and vaude- 
ville. 


Marie Dressler at the Majestic was featured 
in double-column stories in all the papers this 
week. She gave out extensive interviews on 
the A. E. A. ‘‘Tillie’s Nightmare” got a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of publicity for nothing. 


“Children Come Home,” the Yiddish opera, 
which played four weeks in New York, will be 
given at the Majestic next Sunday. The man- 
agement is billing heavily. 


The Lyric advertised a big ‘‘scoop’’ this week 
in securing ‘‘Nature and the Law,” featuring 
Frances Nemoyer, a former Buffalo girl. 


Beth Berri’s new dancing act at Shea’s this 
week was well received. Miss Berri is billed 
as California's favorite child. Lee David did 
the music for the act. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Ernita Lascelles, leading woman with the Prin- 
cess Players, has returned to New York. B. F. 


SCENIC 


M. ARMBRUSTER & SONS 


DYE COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


249-51 SOUTH FRONT STREET 
Columbus, Ohio 


STUDIO 


PANAMA TRIO 
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HIPPODROME, 
CLEVELAND 


' Personal Direction MARTY FORKINS 


BY POPULAR DEMAND 
SAMUELS 
“THE BLUE STREAK RAGTIME” 


LEON 


Madison and Dearborn Streets 


VARIETY 
EST PLACES TO STOP AT 


B 


ARD HICKS HOTEL GRANT 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” _ 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 


“L” road and subway. 


cleanliness. 


HILDONA COURT 


341 te 347 West 45th St. Phone: Bryant 6255 
A building We tuxe. Just completed; elevator 
» apartments arranged in suites of one, two and three 
rooms. with tiled bath and shower, tiled kitchens, 
tchenettes. These apartments embody every luxury 
to modern science. 
$55.00 Up Monthly; $16.00 Up Weekly 


YANDIS COURT 


241-247 West 43rd St Phone: Bryant 7912 

One, three and four room apartments. with kit- 
@henettes, private bath and telephones. The privacy 
these ts are noted for is one of its at- 
tractions. $12.00 Up Weekly 


500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(Of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 
Under the direct rapervision of the owners. Located in the heart of the city, just off 
ay, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction lines, 


We are the largest maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing to 
theatrical folks. We are on the ground daily. This alone insures prompt service and 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


Address all communications to M. Claman 4 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. 


HENRI COURT 


312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 

An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof building, ar- 
ranged in apartments of three and four rooms with 
kitchens and private bath. ‘Phone in each apart- 


ment. 
$17.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


325 and 330 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 4293-6131 
Three and four rooms with bath, furnished to a 
degree of moderness that excels anything in this 
type of building. These apartments will accomme- 
date four or more adults. 
$9.50 Up Weekly 


Tel. Bryant 554-555-7833 
e Edmonds 


Catering Exclusively to the Profession. 


Private Bath and ’Phone 
in EKach Apartment 


Furnished _ Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Propricetress 
Special Summer Kates from June to September 
776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 

Between 47th and 48th Streets 


NEW YORK 


One Block to Times Square 


Office: 
778 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Phone: Bryant 1944 


323 West 43rd Street, 
Private Bath, 3-4 Rooms. 


THE BERTHA 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy 


Catering to the comfort and convenience of the profession. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light - - - - $9.50 Up 


Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. 
FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


355 TO 359 WEST 51ST STREE 


and kitchenettes, tiled bath and ‘phone. 


IRVINGTON HALL 


An elevator, fireproof building of the newest type, having every device and convenience. 
Apartments are beautifully arranged, and consist of 2, 3, and 4 rooms, with kitchens 


Address all communications to Charles Tenenbaum, Irvington Hall. 
No connection with any other house. 


Phone: Columbus 7152 


$17.00 Up Weekly. 


BERT KELLY 


MANAGER OF 


THE RED LANTERN 
401-409 N. CLARK ST., PHONE: CENTRAL 8150 
A Weird, Attractive, Cozy Little Place, Where You Dance in the Soft, Mellow Light of 


Curious Lanterns. 


Special Attention to the Theatrical Profession. 


Eibert, of Eibert & Getche!l!, owners of the 
Princess, has announced that a new leading 
woman will make her first appearance here Oct. 
26. Miss Franc Dale, ingenue, is playing the 
lead temporarily. 


Work has started on the new $600,000 Alham- 
bra and office building on Grand avenue, next 
to the new Des Moines Theatre. The building 
will be a fifteen-story affair, and will be known 
as the Commonwealth. The theatre will seat 
2,000 and will play vaudeville and pictures. Joe 
Sorokin and David Kirkpatrick head the invest- 
ment company which is financing the structure. 
The house will be ready by the middle of next 
apring. 


DETROIT. 
By JACOB SMITH. 

‘The Riddle Woman,’’ with Bertha Kalich 
at Shubert-Detroit. First appearance here since 
Kreutzer Sonata. Given a wonderful reception 
opening night, and indications are for capacity 
business all week. San Carlo Opera Co. 

NEW DETBOIT.—‘‘She’s a Good Fellow,’’ with 
Joseph Santley, Ivy Sawyer and big company. 
Getting $2.50 top. Duncan Sisters real hit of 
the show. Next, ‘‘Three Wise Fools.”’ 

GARRICK.—‘‘Lombardi, Ltd.,'’ with Leo Car- 
rillo. Next, ‘‘Tea for Three,’’ with Charlotte 
Walker. Rather coincident that just at this 


time—Eugene Walker being sued by another 
woman—his wife should make her personal ap- 
pearance here, which is the home of Walter. 
He was a former newspaper man on the De- 
troit Free Press. Local newspapers have been 
giving front page space to the affair. 

Detroit’s new music hall opens Thursday night 
of this week. It is booked almost solid with 
various recitals, concerts, attractions, etc. 


Belle Baker is repeating her hit at the Temple 
this week, this being her second engagement in 
three weeks there 


Charles H. Miles is playing ‘‘The Brat,’’ with 
Nazimova, at his three vaudeville houses. It’s 
the first time he has played any feature picture 
simultaneously at all houses. He says the ex- 
periment will be watched with interest. 


The Universal Film Co. has leased the Grand 
Circus Theatre, at 301 Woodward avenue, De- 
troit. I. Lesserman, of “hicago, closed the deal 
a few weeks ago. The house now seats about 
500. It is to be materially improved and prob- 
ably will reopen under a new name. It will 
eventually be used exclusively for the exploita- 
tion of Universal attractions. 


Fred Shafer has resigned as manager of the 
Washington Theatre, Detroit, and will take a 


~ This is official, accofding to John H. Kunsky. 


CHICAGO 


LARGEST -AND 
POSING ROOMS IN THE COUNTRY 


GRAND PIANO FURNISHED FOK ALL MUSICAL ACTS 


ALL KINDS OF SCENERY AND SPOT LIGHT. OPEN SUNDAYS 


THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Between 46th and 47th Streets. One Block West of Broadway 
Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class Furnished Apartments—$10 Up 


Strictly Professional MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. Phones: Bryant 8950-1 


SMARTEST OF 
MOTOR KESORTS 


PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 
Open All Year Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


The Caravansarie of the Elect; dining room of the Thespian Immortals; food, my friends, 
as IS food; when we smother onions, we SMOTHER ‘em; Friend, you have not lived if you 


have not eaten at THE GREASY VEST | 


TTS, Proprietor 


P 
173 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
Opp. The College Inn Opp. The Sherman Hotel 


“THE 13th CHAIR” 
The House of Steaks and Good Things to Eat 


“PETE” SOTEROS, 


The Talk of the Loop 


Next door to Colonial Theatre, 30 West Randolph Street 
Ask EDDIE LEWIS ? CHICAGO, ILL. 


house {in Chicago as soon as John Zanf appoints 
his successor here. 


BALTIMORE 


“The Thunderbolt,’’ with Katherine McDonald, 
broke the Madison Theatre record last week. 


The New Koppin Theatre, 156 Gratiot avenue, 


opened last week. House seats about 1,000 and Form : = ? 
will play features and vaudeville. ° erly Reilly $s 
65 Rooms Knows 
The Colonial announces that hereafter it will With Baths What the 
have four shows Saturdays. Heretofore per- Special Rates Palate 
+9 - to the Needs After 
formers have been asked to give only three Profession the Show 
shows. The extra Saturday show is given so HOME 
as to handle the crowds. The Colonial plays —_—- COOKING 
Loew vaudeville. 48 _ 
St.  cOF TIPMAN 
“The Velvet Lady’? did not do so well at the aataw Ss P 


Detroit Opera House. The $2.50 price no doubt 
had something to do with it. People are pay- 
ing the $2.50—but not without complaint. 


IN THE HEART OF THE THEATRICAL DISTRICT 


Belle Baker is singing a new Ray Egan-Dick 
Whiting song this week, ‘‘Hand in Hand.’’ 

Al Green, former musical director at the Temple 
here—for 25 years—is now holding down a sim- 
iliar job at Keith’s Hippodrome, Cleveland. 


NOTICE 
SEYMOUR HOTEL 


ROCHESTER, \V. Y. 


All Modern improvements—Centrally Located 
Rates: 75c. and Up 


At the photoplay houses: ‘‘Miracle Man,"’ third 


and last week at Broadway-Strand; Tom Mix 
in “‘The Speed Maniac,’’ at the Washington; 
Olive Thomas in “The Follies Girl’’ at the 
Adams, and “Isle of Conquest,’*’ with Norma 
Talmadge, at the Madison. 


Theatres in the State, most of them picture 
houses, are paying $1,500 weekly for Henry 
Santrey and his Jazz Band of eleven pieces. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Howard O. Pierce has been appointed director 
of all publicity for the Kunsky Circuit of the- By VOLNEY B. FOWLER. 
atres. He will continue to also manage the MURAT.—‘'The Lady in Red.” 
Adams. ENGLISH’'S.—‘*‘An Innocent Idea."’ 


KEITH'S.—Vaudeville. 
LYRIC.—Vaudeville. 
PARK.—Musical Extravaganza. 
RIALTO.—Vaudeville and Pictures. 


Several big new downtown theatre projects 
are being negotiated for Detroit. One is a com- 
bination theatre and hotel on Broadway. 

Joe Horwitz has bought a new feature pic- 
ture, ‘‘Someone Must Pay.”’ 


The Lyric opened its new ballroom this week. 
The dance floor, which will be open at all hours 
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| VARIETY 
ARE YOU USING THESE TWO WONDERFUL SONGS IN YOUR ACT 


IRVING BERLIN 


IF NOT YOU ARE DISAPPOINTING YOUR AUDIENCES, AND “YOU’D BE SURPRISED” TO KNOW 
| WHAT A HIT YOU WILL BE WITH THEM 


+: 


ne q 

THE GREATEST COMEDY SONG WRITTEN IN YEARS a 

a GREAT DOUBLE VERSION FOR TWO. GIRLS ALSO DOUBLE VERSION FOR MALE AND FEMALE li 
! 

+ 


GENUINE MELODY SONG HIT 


A 
PROFESSIONAL COPIES, ORCHESTRATIONS ALL KEYS, AND VERSIONS, ETC., READY 
FOR YOU 
y 2 CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
119 N. Clark St. Roy Gilbert 
PHILADELPHIA St. Cosmos 
1107 Chestnut St. Jack LaFollette 
1587 Broadway, New York DETROIT 
BOSTON y 
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(OCT. 20). 


NOV. 3. 


while the vaudeville program is on at the the- 
atre, was as popular as the show during the 


@pening week. 


William Herschell, special writer for the In- 
@anapolis News, who was the author of the 
famous song ‘‘Long Boy,’ is writing another 
piece which his friends expect to be equally 
popular. A local theatrical musician, whose 
mame is not yet known, is collaborating with’ 
Herschell. ‘‘Long Boy’’ brought Herschell a 


-tidy sum in royaities, it is understood. 


Indianapolis theatre- men became vitally in- 
terested in the coal strike when [Indianapolis 
electric lighting companies appealed to the 
Indiana Public Service Commission to help them 
build up their reserve coal supplies in the event 
the strike is called. Shortage of coal would 
mean less electric current and less electric cur- 
rent probably would mean either the closing or 
curtailment of theatres as during the fuel fam- 
imes in the war period, theatre men fear. 


Ad F. Miller, manager of English's Opera 
Bouse, has had his box office rebuilt. 


B. F. Keith's can better accommodate acts 
requiring special electrical effects since a new 
switchboard has been installed 


NEW ORLEANS. 

By O. M. SAMUBL.. 
TULANE.—'‘The Boomerang.” 
DAUPHINE.—Stock burlesque 
LYRIC.—Irwin Miller's Big Revue 
LAFAYETTE.—Opens Sunday with Charies 

Loewenberg in musical comedy. 
STRAND.—‘‘Back to God's Country.”’ 
LIBERTY.—Anita Stewart in ‘‘Human De- 

sires."’ 


None other than Charies Loewenberg, nintbie 
ef foot and glib of tongue, will inaugurate the 
Lafayette's session with Muse Thespia. The 
theatre is to be under the tutelage of Clarence 
Bennett, who has promoted and prompted al- 
most everything. For the initial seance Loewen- 
berg will be surrounded by a musical comedy, 
as yet unnamed, but sure to be a day at some- 
thing, the island of something, or some kind of 
@ girl. Musical comedy seldom misbehaves 


During all of next week and including the 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees, Mitzi in 
“Head Over Heels” will limn the Tulane. 


George Walsh (not the film jumper) was 
added to the burlesque stock at the Dauphine 
Sanday. 


The picture business of this city adopted un- 


VARIETY 


KEITH’S ORPHEUM, BROOKLYN, KEITH’S ROYAL, WEEK OF NOV. 24. | 


WEEK OF OCT. 27. 
KEITH’S ALHAMBRA, WEEK OF 


KEITH’S PALACE, WEEK OF NOV. 10 
Direction HARRY FITZGERALD 


questioned efflorescence Sunday when the last 
jit sign was removed from the only nickel 
movie left in the place. Gone, the nickelodeon! 
Departed, its melodeon! Three years ago, when 
a 5-cent theatre reserved its chairs, a ticket 
speculator bought all the seats for a week and 
nearly made a corpse of the manager, the same 
fellow who believed he was a real wise guy 
when he accepted tea and coffee premium tickets 
for admission. 


Don Phillipini, orchestral director of the 
Strand, and his wife, Suzanne Lehman, the con<- 
certiste, are to vacation along the highways, 
thighways and buyways of New York shortly. 


Ben Piazza is to give a complimentary per- 
formance to 225 disabled soldiers at the Palace. 
Piazza is redecorating the offices of the theatre. 


Louis cain a will impresario at the French 
Opera House r the onrushing, oncoming sea- 
son. There will be operas, operettas, opera 
bouffes and opera buffets, snatches from this and 
grabs from that, the grand, grande, grandoise 
and grandiloquent, with the phantasmagoric 
hurdy-gurdy of art run rampant, if all is as 
formerly. 


Jack Dempsey will be here with the Sells- 
Floto Circus Saturday. 


“Cheer Up’’ at the Palace the first part of 
this week, is biiled as direct from the New 
York Hippodrome. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


With ‘‘The Miracle Man" getting the big 
draw at the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
‘“‘neighborhood’’ motion picture and vaudeville 
houses suffered a general falling off this week, 
despite the fact that attractive ‘‘pop’’ bills and 
film features were offered at the principal 
houses. 

NIXON'S GRAND.—Bobby Weath and His 
Bathing Beauties head the vaudeville bill, with 
‘“‘Mickey’’ strongly featured for the film fol- 
lowers 

GLOBE.—‘ Heif for a Night,’’ Harry Cooper; 
“Which One Shall I Marry,”’ ‘Frances and 
Hume: ‘“‘The Mystic Clayton,” Lillian and 
Twins; Mince and Story; Walter Fisher and Co., 
Terelli’s Circus; Kennedy and Kramer. 

KEYSTONE.—‘‘The Magazine Girl'’; Nancy 
Boyer and Co. in ‘‘Nancy Lou,'; Cepes and 
Hutton; Four Buttercups; Henry and Meers in 
“At the News Stand’’; film feature, ‘“The Black 
Secret.’’ 

WILLIAM PENN.—First half—Ed Janis and 
Co., Newhoff and Phelps; George M. Rosener; 


=> 


One of the Best Musical Combinations in Vaudeville 


MARCONI FITZGIBBON 


TWO ACES OF MUSIC 


ACCORDION—XYLOPHONE—PIANO 


This week (Oct. 20), Keith’s, Boston 
Next week (Oct. 27), Bushwick, Brooklyn 


Direction FRANK EVANS 


BERT BAKER 


13 “PREVARICATION” 13 
KEITH’S COLONIAL THIS WEEK 


_ KEITH’S RIVERSIDE, WEEK OF 
NOV. 17. 


KEITH’S BUSHWICK, BROOKLYN, 
WEEK OF DEC. 1. 

KEITH’S 81st STREET, WEEK OF 
DEC. 8. 


eramental Wife.’’ Next week, ‘‘Lombardt, Ltd.’* 
PALACE.—Pauline Frederick in ‘‘Bonds of 
Love." Next week, ‘‘The Teeth of the Tiger.” 


* Jarvin and Harrison; Paul and Mae Nolan; film 
feature, Anita Stewart in ‘‘Her Kingdom of 
Dreams.’’ Last half—‘‘Love Bugs,’’ Adelaide 
Bell; Loney Haskell; ‘‘The Laugh Trust,’’ Her- COLONIAL.—“Broken Blossoms.” Next week, 
bert's Dogs and the film feature, Tom Moore ougias Fairbanks in ‘“‘His Majesty, the Amer- 
in “Lord: and Lady Algy."’ ican."* 


NIXON.—First half—'‘The $10,000 Ankle," VICTORIA.—‘‘Houdint “Th 
with Will H. Armstrong and Maude Smith; Next week, William aig SR ee 
Tasmanian Jan Dieman Troupe; Basil Lynn; CAPITOL.—First half—Maurice Tournier in 
‘‘Noodles’’ Fagan and Elsie; Togan and Geneva; “The Life Line."” Last half—Madge Kennedy 
film feature, ‘‘Love, Honor and ?' Last half— in ‘Strictly Confidential.” 

Ida Regal and William Mack in ‘The Book ARCADIA.—Billie Burke in “Sadie Tove." 


Shop’ and five acts, with the film feature, Next week, ‘ack Pickfo ‘ 
‘The Carter Case.’’ Proxy.” rd in, “Burglary by 


CROSS KEYS.—First half—‘‘The S§pider,”’ a REGENT. —First half—Mrs. Charlie Chaplin 
musical tabloid; Five American Girls; Fox and in ‘‘Home,"’ Last half—‘‘Right to Happiness.”* 
Britt; Robinson, McCabe and Robinson; Con- RIVOLI.—‘‘The Spoilers.’’ 
roy and O'Donnell; Sterling Rose Trio. Last STRAND.—Douglas Fairbanks in “His Mae 
half—Clark’s Hawaiians; Paul Decker and Co., jesty, the American." 

Six Astors; Monte and Lyons; Willie Brothers, CASINO.—Billy @Vatson and “The Parisian 
and motion pictures. Whirl."”’ 

STANLEY.—Constance Talmadge in ‘‘A Tem- BIJOU.—‘‘The Mischief Makers."* 


GREAT EVENTS 1919 


The ending of the World War 
and 


The Birth of a New Single 
THE PINT SIZE AUTHOR COMEDIAN 


Joe Laurie, Jr. 


IN “WHATICARE” 


Conceded to be the greatest Novelty Monologue 
in a Decade 


Written and Conceived by JOE LAURIE, Jr. 


Copyrighted and protected with Variety and N. V. A. 
Attorneys, O’Brien, Malvinsky & Driscoll 


This week, Keith’s Washington 
Next week, Orpheum, Brooklyn 


Counsellor, Adviser, Friend and Manager, MR. GENE 
HUGHES. Thanks to J.C. NUGENT, H. C. GREEN, and 
other friends for kind suggestions. 
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VARIETY 


FROM 1902 1919 


FRED 


HIT WAS A HIT 


“IF THE MAN IN THE MOON WERE ACOON.” “LET ME SEE YOU SMILE.” “I'VE SAID MY 
LAST FAREWELL, TOOT, TOOT, GOOD BYE.” “AND A LITTLE BIT MORE.” “MY BRUDDA 

_SYLVEST.” “UNDER THE MATZO TREE.” “COME JOSEPHINE IN MY FLYING MACHINE.” 
“WHEN THE MOON PLAYS PEEK ABOO.” “ANY LITTLE GIRL THAT’S A NICE LITTLE GIRL.” 
“WHEN | GET YOU ALONE TONIGHT.” “PEG O’ MY HEART.” “I’M ON ‘MY WAY TO 
MANDALAY.” ‘“*WHO PAID THE RENT FOR MRS. RIP VAN WINKLE.” “lI WANT TO GO TO 
TOKIO.” “NORWAY.” “THERE’S A LITTLE S PARK OF LOVE STILL BURNING.” THERE’S 
A LITTLE BIT OF BAD IN EVERY GOOD LITTLE GIRL.” “LORRAINE.” “THEY GO WILD 
SIMPLY WILD OVER ME.” “IN THE LAND 0’ YAMO YAMO. ” “WEE WEE MARIE.” “EYES 
THAT SAY | LOVE YOU.” 


THE ABOVE SONGS WRITTEN FRED FISHER 
PROVES THE TRUTH THIS STATEMENT 


NOW HE PICKS 


He Says It Is the Best Song and the Greatest Ballad He Has Ever Written 
Wonderful Quartette and Harmony Arrangements by Bert Reed 


BOSTON, MASS. 
240 Tremont St. 
Jimmie McHugh, Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
401 Globe Theatre Bidg. 
Willie Pierce, Mgr. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grand Opera House Bldg. 
Joe Bennett, Mgr. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
314 Calumet Bldg. 


McCARTHY FISHER 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
601 Montelius Bidg. 
Larry Yoell, Mgr. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Belmont Bidg. 
Tommy Leahy, Mgr. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
621 Walnut St. 
Joe Weber, Jr., Mgr. 


Mark F. Morris, Mgr. iNC DETROIT, MICH. 
FRANCISCO, Detroit Opera House Bidg. 
antages eatre g- illy Priest r 
224 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
319 ‘Superba Theatre Side. JACK McCOY, Prof. M 
Jack Hayden, Mgr. c ? ror, er. Arthur White, Mgr. 


EVERY SONG 
THAT 

| WHILE OTHERS ARE BUILDING | 
’LL BUILD A CO rTAGE FOR YOU 
BY JACK MAHONEY MUSIC BY FRED FISHER 
af 


52 VARIETY 


SIX HITS 


THE HIGH COST 


ARIZONA 


“It’s enough to make you holler, what they give you for a dollar, so I’m going to Arizona in the morn” 


SKY-DOO!Comic: Fox Trot 
WEDDING DAY One Step 
AEROPLANE 


LYRICS BY 


JAMES M. REILLY 


Writer of “Hello, Central, Give Me France” 
MUSIC BY 


SHAFTER HOWARD 


Writer of “Hymn of Liberty,” 
N. ¥. American Prize Song, 1919 
PROFFSSIONAL COPIES AND ORCHESTRATION ON APPLICATION 


“DREAMS of you” (ballad) 


for 


“IKEY LULLABY’ (comic) 


(Yiddish Lullaby) 


Published by 
SHAFTER HOWARD 


519 California Street 
San Francisco 


OF LIVING SONG 


ENTERPRISE MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 
145 West 45th Street, New York 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Song 


(Waltz) 


Distributed by 


The Duquesne opened Monday te capacity with 
‘"The Unkissed Bride.’ Manager Bob Evans, 
who took charge of the Cort interests at the 
same house last scason, is again in charge. 


TROCADERO.—Sir Williams’ “Girls from Joy- 


PEOPLES.—‘‘Girls a la Carte."’ 


‘Tea for Three’ at the Pitt. Charlotte Wal- 
ker in the principal role. Kitty Gordon in 
“Love for Sale’’ next. 


PITTSBURGH. 


By COLEMAN HARRISON. 
GAYETY.—Burlesque. 

. VICTORIA.—Burlesque. 
ACADEMY.—Burlesque. 
HARRIS.—Vaudeville. 

SHERIDAN SQUARE.—Vaudeville. 
LOEW'S LYCEUM.—Vaudeville. 
PERSHING.—Burlesque. 
GRAND.—Pictures. 
LIBERTY.—Pictures. 


Shakespearean repertoire will feature the pro- 
grams at several houses in the near future. 
Following Fred Stone’s second week at the 
Nixon in ‘‘Jack Lantern’ Robert, B. Mantell 
comes to that house next week in a presenta- 
tion of the more popular dramas of the bard. 
Sothern and Marlow are billed for an appear- 
ance soon. 


“Chu Chin Chow” at the Alvin. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


By RALPH ELLIOTT MILLER. 

ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 

PANTAGES.— Vaudeville. 

HIPPODROME.—Vaudeville and pictures, 

AUDITORIUM.— Dark. 

HEILIG.—‘‘Madame Buttrfly.’’ 

BAKER.—Baker Players in 
Past,’’ with Verna Felton. 

ALCAZAR.—Alcazar Players in ‘‘Alma, Where 
Do You Live?’ with Mabel Wilber. 

LYRIC.—Larry Keating and Dan Flood musical 
company; Ben Dillon and Ail Franks principal 
comedians. 

STRAND.—William Farum in ‘‘Wolves of the 


“Polly With a 


Night.’’ 

STAR.—William Desmond in ‘‘Bare-Fisted 
Gallaher.”’ 

MAJESTIC.—Tom Moore in “The City of 
Comrades.”’ 

PEOPLE’'S.—Pauline Frederick in ‘‘The Fear 
Woman.” 

LIBERTY, COLUMBIA, REX, BURNSIDE, 


CASINO, CIRCLE, GRAND, SUNSET, GLOBE. 
—Pictures. 


Oscar Figman has resigned from the Alcazar 
stock and will join a production in the Bast. 
To fill his place the Alcazar management has 
secured James McEthern. 


No longer will local vaudeville houses throw 
“drive’’ slides on their screens. The audiences 
grew so tired of seeing them that the managers 
stated it did a cause more harm than good. 


ENTERTAINER 


249 East 5lst Street 


I can sing a bit, dance a bit, and meeting with much success 
tell stories. 
I can put over a heavy number that The Portland News is making a motion pic- 
will make your hair curl. ture with local talent, which will be called ‘“The 
I want an opening in a vaudeville Romance of Portland."’ It will be shown at the 


Neil Shipman, picture star, is in town in search 
of locations for some future productions he con- 
templates making here. 


concerts at the Auditorium are not 


turn. People’s Theatre when compieted. 

Also at liberty for special enter- — 
taining. Gus A. Metzger has opened offices at Ninth and 
. JA Flanders streets, where he will handle the dis- 


Special Songs 
Written 


Original Melodies 
Composed 


Have Written Successful 
for 


lelodies 


MUSICIANS 
ENTERTAINERS 


NEEDED FOR 


Clubs—Cabarets—Acts, 
“Good Night Nurse,” “Poor Pauline,” 


Etc. 
RAYMOND Etc. 


LOU 
Thomas &Walker 308 Gaiety Theatre Bidg. 


New York 
“The Old Reliables With New Ideas.” 


Blossom Seeley, Farber Girls, Al Jol- 

son, May West, Sylvia Clark, Henry 

Lewis, Courtney Sisters, Elizabeth 

Murray, Fannie Brice, Lina Abar- 

banelle, Trixie Friganza, and a Host 
of Other Headliners 


Also Composed 


tribution of the Clara Kimball Young produc- 
tions for the Northwest. 


Harlan Tucker, son of Judge Tucker, of this 
city, is in Honolulu, where ‘‘The Petals of Lave- 
Tze,"’ in which he will play, is now being filmed. 


The dramatic society of the University of Ore- 
gon will present a drama in four acts written 
by Mrs. Mabel Parsons, their director, at the 
Little Theatre in Portland in the near future. 


The Portland Film Producing Co. has failed. 


John 8S. Stille, for three years manager of the 
People’s, has resigned. He is considering going 
to Europe as a representative of Famous Play- 
ers. 


Fred Langerman, owner of the Grand Theatre, 
is on his way to New York for a two weeks’ 
trip. He is accompanied by his wife and two 
daughters, and Dean Collins, publicity man for 
Universal. 


The American Lifeograph Co. will complete 
its first production, ‘“he Golden Trail,’’ star- 
riing Jane Novak, this week. 


THE FAYNES 


Back in New York 


FRED LEWIS 


HIMSELF 


WM. DUNHAM 


AND 


GRACE O’MALLEY 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


DIRECTOR, LEW GOLDER 


CHARLES 


HORWITZ 


Wrote Book and Lyrics for three successful Musical Shows this season, and now ready te 
write your Sketch, Monologue, Exclusive Song, or other material. 
Write or Call 


ROOM 


808, COLUMBIA THEATRE BUILDING 


47th STREET and BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Direction, MORRIS & FEIL 


PREVOST and GOULET 


Playing Delmar Time 


JACK LEVY 


And fis 


FOUR SYMPHONY SISTERS 


Vaudeville’s Classiest Musicians 


Presenting 


A STUDY IN MELODY 


BOOKED SOLID 


Direction MARK LEVY 


Square Theatre, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Through this medium, we wish to thank our many friends for telegrams and 
letters, Wishing us what we wish them. After our extensive and successful tour 
of five weeks over the Gus Sun tour through the courtesy of our western repre- 
sentative, we are now taking a much needed rest till we open on the Marcus 
Loew Continental Tour through the courtesy of Mr. J. H. Lubin. 

Our best respects to the man who wrote show business managing Sheridan 


Our still representatives are Rose & Curtis, still representing us. 


BERNARD MEYERS 


NOV. 3RD 
ORPHEUM, N. Y. 


ADDRESS GEO. FRIEDMAN MUSIC PUB. CO. 
47TH STREET 
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VARIETY 


NEW SONG BY 


AND 


KENDIS BROCKMAN 


Evry Door 


That Closes 
Another Will 
Open For You” 


WRITERS OF 


“PM FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES,” 
“GOLDEN GATE,” ETC. 


KENDIS, BROCKMAN MUSIC CO. 
145 West 45th St, New York 
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THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS INTHE WORLD. 


WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES 
_OF ANY SIZE 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT 


ORK 1554 BROADWAY ar 46" Sy. 
AGO STATE. MONRQE™ STS: 


-Guerrini & Co. 
The Leading and Largest 
Accordion 


Factory 
in the United States 
The only Factory that makes 
any set of Reeds, made by 
hand. 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Beautify Your Face 


You must look good to make good. Many 
ef the ‘Profession’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect their featural imperfections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
reason 
E. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
(Opp. Walderf) 


ALL MAKES 
20% Discount to the Profession 
MANY BARGAINS IN SLIGHTLY 
USED TRUNKS AND BAGS 


PH. KOTLER 


670 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORE 
(Bet. 40th and 4ist Sts.) 


PAINTED SCENERY 


Of All Kinds for All Occasions 


Kennel and Entwisles 


SCENIC STUDIO 
741 Monroe St., North Bergen, N. J. 


BE A 


EBmervine strengthens every muscle and organ 
in the body; will give you Health, Vim and 
Vigor. One month's treatment mailed sealed 
for $2.00. Money back if not satisfied. Write 
fer particulars. 


ENERVINE CO., F 1000 S. Grove Ave., Oak Park, I. 


Have Energy and 
Ambition to Do Things 


‘REDUCE YOUR BUST) 


or other FAT 2 to 4 inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price, post- 
paid, $7.00; sample, 10c. CURRIE & CURRIE, 
Druggists, 2909 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: 
Kenmore 4842, 


THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 


1580 Broadway New York City 


All vaudeville theatres have increased their ad- 
mission fee. 


Thieves entered the Sunset Friday and carried 
the safe to a wagon near by and disappeared. 
About $600 is the amount said to have been 
stolen. 


Despite Mayor Baker's complaint the Portland 
Press Ciub will give its midnight frolic. 


Otto C. Kottka, New York show man, formerly 
ef the Pabst Harlem, at 125th street, New York, 
arrived in Portland a few weeks ago and is now 
lecated at the Hiler’s Music Building. He in- 
tends putting over a few girl shows in conjunc- 
thon with Joseph Grant Kelly, Jr. He has aiso 


VARIETY 


Is Under the Management of a First Class De- 
signer, GRACE KENNEDY BURKE, Specializ- 
ing in THEATRICAL COSTUMES 

EVENING GOWNS 


MR, F. E. STRICKLAND 
Announces That the 
EDITH STRICKLAND ESTABLISHMENT 


STREET COSTUMES 

Superior Workmanship Assured 

36 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 
Phone: CENTRAL 5@32. 


HICKS SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 


ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Steamship accomodations arranged on all Lines, at Main Office Prices. Boats are going 
very full; arrange early. Foreign Money bought and sold . Liberty Bonds bought and sold. 


PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East I4th St., New York. Phone: Stuyvesant 6136-6137. 


COSTUMES 
137 N. WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


LARGEST COSTUME 
MANUFACTURERS IN WEST 


CHICAGO 


GOWNS 
Central 1801 


it West 30th Street 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


Beautiful Sterling Silver Ring with Plati- 
num Finish, set with 11 Beautiful Imita- 
2 4 


tion Diamonds....... 


Your money refunded if not satisfied 


ORCHARD JEWELRY CO. 


New York Cily 


HAZEL RENE 


HATS—GOWNS—COSTUMES 


306-308 State-Lake Building, Chicago. Tel: Cent. 1899 
IRENE DUBUQUE) Formerly with 
HAZEL RANOUSS Edith Strickland 


DR. W. E. BALSINGER 


Facial Surgery, Permatology 
lave reopened my of- 
fices in Chicago after re- 
turning from FRANCE in 
War Facial Surgery. My 
12 years in FACIAL 
SURGERY and Army 
Service enables me to 
offer Greatly Improved 
Methods. 
SAGGING 
Lifted. 
BAGGY EYELIDS Cor- 
tected. 
HUMP YOSE Cor- 
rected withé Scar. 
RELIABLE TISSUE BUILDING for Frown Lines 
and Facial Defects. No paraffin used. 
DR. W. E. BALSINGER 

Phone: Cent. 2950 190 N. State St., CHICAGO 


CHEEKS 


SHORT 


VAMP 
SHOE 


STYLE 3000—One Strap | SPECIAL 
Sandal in Fine Quality 


Satin, French Heel. Col- $5.50 


ors: White, Black, Red, Pink, Emer- 
ald Green. Stage Last, Short Vamp. 
Sizes 1 to 8, bb to EE 
Send for Catalog J. 


511 6th Avenue, near 31st Street 
58 3rd Avenue, near 10th Street 


signed a contract with the Cloverio Film Co. to 
play character roles in twelve comedies, 


ADELE 


THE MILLINER OF' 
ORIGINAL IDEAS 


10% Discount to All Professionals 
NEXT DOOR TO A. E. A. 


158 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
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PROVIDENCE. 
By EARL K. KLARK. 

MAYFLOWER.—Henry Miller and Blanche 
Bates in ‘‘Moliere,’’ first play of its kind here 
this season with promises of good business be- 
cause of the prominence of the principals. 

SHUBERT MAJESTIC.—‘‘Frivolities of 1919" 
with Nan Halperin. Good advance sale. Big 
house opening night. 

OPERA HOUSE.—Six Miles to Arden,’’ which 
opened two weeks ago in Boston with Grace 
Valentine in the title role, comes here this 
week and on the first night passed the critical 
test of the “hard lot’’ of Providence critics 
and playgoers in a creditable manner. 


FAY’'S.—Carol Hermon, Browning and 
O’Toole, Hazel Byron and Co., Freddie La 
Claire and Eva Rausch, Cecil Tracey, Al 


Hewins and Ethel Melville, films. 

Foster Lardner, house manager of the Albee 
Theatre, was elected a member of the board 
of governors of the National American Numis- 
matic Society at its convention in Philadelphia 
recently. Mr. Lardner is a coin collector of 
some note and much interested in this subject. 


The League of Improvement Societies in 
Rhode Island is out to make war on billboard 
advertising on buildings and other public places 
throughout the city. At a meeting last Satur- 
day it was voted to take the matter up with 


VAUDEVILLE 
AUTHOR 


MADISON 


E. Galizi & Bro, 


Greatest Professional Ac. 
cordion Manufacturers 
and Repairers. Income 
m™ parable Special Works, 
New Idea Patented Shift 
Keys. 
215 Canal Street 
New York City 
Tel. Franklin 526 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Band Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also old Taylor and Bal Trunks, 
Parlor Floor, 28 West 3ist St., New York City, 


\\ 
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Men’s Furnishings 


CORBERTT SHIRT CO. 


SERVING HIS MAJESTY 
THE AMERICAN PERFORMER 
State-Lake Bidg. 174 No. State St. 
CHICAGO 
Phone: RANDOLPH 2804 


“HAPPY DAYS” 


Surpasses all that have gone before.—‘‘World."’ 


ar: HIPPODROME 


America's Greatest Theatre—Absolutely Independent 
BIGGEST SHOW - PRICES! 

ND EVERY DA 
Matinee To Day at 8:15 


YOU NEED EXERCISE 


Athletic Exercise 

Upbuilds and 

Maintains Good 
Health 


. Professionals can adopt rational exercise 
without great expense or the necessity of 
gym conveniences. Dumbbell exercises, 


Lift. Weights, Indian Clubs, Fencing and 
Boxing equipment and everything for out- 
Reliably furnished by 


door sport. 


ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS 
2G NEW YORK 


We farnish rubber bouncing balls 
for juggling acts. 


Write for catalog No. “Vv” 


— CATERING TO THE PROFESSION — 


DR. J. L. GINSBERG 


Dentist 
Suite 710 State-Lake Theatre Bldg. 
Phone: RANDOLPH 2828 
Chicago, Iil. 


Let Us Prove It Is Best 
Send for Price List and Color Card 
113 West 48th Street New York City 


the city government. The league declares that 
the use of this form of advertising during the 
war was recognized as necessary, but that 
under present conditions it is objectionable and 
“altogether contrary to the purpose of numer- 
ous plans for beautifying city property. 
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VARIETY 


‘MINSKY BROTHERS’ NATIONAL WINTER GARDEN 
2ND AVE. at HOUSTON ST. 


SALARY 


$25 


CHORUS GIRLS 


A WEEK 


52 WEEKS IN NEW YORK CITY—NO SUNDAYS—6 DAYS 


PRINCIPALS OF QUALITY MAY INCREASE THEIR PRESENT SALARIES 
CONSIDERABLY 


Soubrettes, Ingenues, Juveniles 


First Class People in All Branches of 


MUSICAL STOCK BURLESQUE 


A new amateur theatrical club, which will 
attempt to produce plays never before attempted 
here by amateurs, has been organized as ‘'The 
Providence Premier Players.’’ Among the 
members are several well known’ semi- 
professionals, including Christine Gambuto, 
Annie I. Shepherd, Joseph A. Hickey, Jack 
Carruthers and Fred Ross. 

Suit has been brought against the Arcadia 
Amusement Co., owner of Fay's, by Ethel 
Cohen, who alleges that she was assaulted and 


Mavpbelle 


Exclusive 
Styles 
and Designs 
for Production 
or Act 


145 N. CLARK ST., Chicago, Il. 


Phone: 
CENTRAL 4354 
Suite 503 


P. DODD ACKERMAN 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


INC. 

STAGE PRODUCTIONS 
Productions of Distinction 
(P. DODD ACKERMAN. Designer) 
STUDIO: *40 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Greeley 3009 


thrown out of the theatre on Sept. 12. She 
put damages at $1,000. The woman says she 
purchased a ticket and was quietly watching 
the performance on the above date, when she 
was attacked by one of the agents and servants 
of the defendant company, thrown violently 
against the exit and ejected to the sidewalk. 


The Shubert Theatrical Co. and Felix R. 
Wendleschaefer are made defendants in a suit 
for $10,000 damages filed in the Superior Court 
here by Margaret McKenna, who asserts that 
she fell and sustained severe injuries at the 
Providence Opera House, Oct. 13, 1917. The 
plaintiff alleges that she was proceeding to a 
seat in the second balcony and that the acci- 
dent was caused by insufficient light in the 
aisle. She declares that her left hip was in- 
jured and that an abscess developed, which 
made it necessary for her to submit to an 
operation at one of the hospitals here, 


Theatrical business continues exceptionally 
good and the three legitimate houses, the three 
vaudeville houses and the score or more of film 
houses all report extraordinary houses at every 
performance. The new E, F. Albee, opened 
this. year, now playing Keith vaudeville, has 
done a remarkable business ever since the 
house was opened and there are few nights 
the S. R. O. sign is not out early. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 
LYCEUM,.—Robert Mantell in Shakespearean 
repertoire, all week. 
TEMPLE.—Vaudeville. 
GAYETY.—The Beauty Trust. 
COLUMBIA.—‘'Oh, You Frenchy.’’ 
FAY’'S.—McCree and Livingston, Barry and 
Leighton, Wells-Bender and Company, Hall 
and Hart, Buddy Fargo, Hazel Pryor and Com- 
pany, Gladys Brockwell in ‘Broken Com- 
mandments,’’ screen feature, 
FAMILY.—Wills’ Musical 


Comedy Company, 


all week; Madame Clifford, Mansfield and Rid- 
die, Olga Fedora, Gardner and Revere, first 
half; Fulton and Mack, Ted and Corinne Bre- 


ton, Raines and Goodrich. 
VICTORIA.—The Revue Comiques, Wood and 
Lawson, Ethel Clayton in ‘‘A Sporting Chance’’ 


(film), first half; May Allison in ‘“‘The Up- 
lifters’’ (film) and two to fill, second half. 
PICCADIBLLY.—Return engagement of ‘‘The 
Miracle Man.” 

REGENT.—Constance Talmadge in “A Tem- 


half 
Home,”’ 


Bryant Washburn 
second half. 


peramental Wife,’’ first 
in “‘Why Smith Left 


As is the usual custom here, classes from 
the university and the various schools will take 
in one or more performances of Shakespeare 
at the Lyceum this week, where Robert Man- 
tell holds forth. 


INERS 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Inc. 


JOE COOPER, Gen. Man. 


IRVING M. 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
_ 1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


COOPER 


Phone: Bryant 


formerly a well known 
is the author of a 


Hugh Pendexter, 
Rochester newspaper man, 
“Daughter of the Wolf,”’ a drama of the 
North, starring Elliott Dexter, at the Gordon 
this week. Pendexter quit his job here a few 
years ago to write magazine stories. 


A decision by Justice S. Nelson Sawyer in 
Supreme Court has restored to WW’. P. Murphy 
property in Bath, N. Y., including the Park 
Theatre and the National Hotel. These places 
have been operated by M. E, Shannon, who 
secured control of the theatre when the city 
officials gave him possession on a tax lease. 
Murphy claimed that he had been unjustly 
taxed in the years 1914 and 1915 and refused 
tu pay the assessments. The municipal au- 
thorigges then leased the property to Shannon 
and the lease money was supposed to pay the 
taxes. Justice Sawyer holds that Murphy can- 
not be compelled to” pay taxes for those years 
as the assessors did not specify each piece of 
property; that they committed errors for which 
Murphy was not accountable. He holds that 
when the assessors failed to snecify, define and 
bound each parcel of property it was im- 
possible to distinguish any particular parcel. 
Whether Mr. Shannon will seek redress from 
the city is not known. 


ST. LOUIS. 

By W. G. RIES, 
SHUBERT-JEFFERSON.—‘‘Temble In."’ 
AMERICAN.—Julian Eltinge and 

Revue.”’ 
ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 
COLUMBIA.—Vaudeville. 
LOEW’S GARRICK.—Vaudeville. 
GRAND CENTRAL.—‘“‘The Thunderbolt,” with 
Katherine MacDonald. 
LIBERTY.—‘‘The Gamblers’’ and 
Paris,’’ with Madeline Traverse. 
GAYETY.—‘‘Roseland Girls.'’ 
STANDARD.—‘‘The Lid Lifters.” 


1919 


“Snares of 


Blossoms,’’ Griffith's film, opened 
week at the six Koplar houses, 
Shenandoah, Juniata, Floris- 
at an advance in admission 


for a full 
Kings, Pershing, 
sant and. Lindell, 
to 50 cents. 


Reports finished on the season of open air 
opera reveal that $70,203.89 receipts were $11,000 
less than the six weeks of entertainment cost 
the city. Despite this deficit, which was made 
up through contribution, it has been decided 
to repeat the venture next year. The prin- 
cipals were stock performers from New York. 


A welcome home stunt was arranged at the 
Orpheum Sunday for Sergt. Michael Ellis, 
greatest hero of the war with the exception 
of Sergt. York. Ellis killed and captured 53 
Germans with their 10 machine guns and has 
been decorated as profusely as York. He was 
welcomed in song by various acts as he sat in 
a box with army officers, 


SEATTLE. 
By WILBUR. 
MOORE.—Vaudeville. 
METROPOLITAN.—Oh Baby,”’ 
edy. Next, ‘‘Tea for Three."’ 
OAK.—Monte Carter Musical Comedy Co., with 
Monte Carter in the principal comedy role. 
LEVY’S ORPHEUM.—Midsummer Folly Co., 
with Lew White, Ert Hunt and Billy Blask in 
principal roles. 
LYRIC.—Walter Owens Burlesque. 
PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 


musical com- 


PALACE HIP.—Vaudeville. 

HIPPODROME. — Vaudeville, pictures and 
dancing. 

ARENA.—Roller skating. 

Liberty, Coliseum, Strand, Mission, Little, 


Class A, Victory, Rex, Flag, Gem, High-Class, 


Occidental, Star, Rialto, Washington, Isis, Ime 
perial, Dream, Palace, Atlas, Jackson, Bush, 
Madison, Society, Good Iuck, Yesler, Olympus, 
Majestic, Princess, Ballard, Fremont, Varsity, 
Ye College Playhouse, Cowan Park, Green Lake, 
Greenwood, Union, Queen Anne.—Pictures. 


TOMMY 


and 


SARA 


VERNON 


OFFER 


“A Peach 
and a Stew”’ 


DIRECTION 


Horwitz& Kraus 


Working for 
Marcus Loew 
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The Don Gray Stock fs playing in Bellingham, 
with semi-weekly change of bill, 


A. H. Hilton, of the Paramount, Lewiston, 
Idaho, reports business as very satisfactory in 
the northern panhandle of Idaho. 


I. M. Binnard has sold hig Theatorium, Lew- 
jston, Idaho, to Rollo Duncan, former manager 
of the Elk, Rexburg, Idaho. Mr. Duncan only 
recently sold his Rexburg house to the Swanson 
Theatre Circuit of Salt Lake City, Utah, 


W. L. Doudleh, of this city, for some ‘time a 
traveling salesman with one of the big film 
concerns, Monday purchased the’ new Liberty, 
Chehalis, Wash., from T. K. Metz and son. 
The new owner will take possession at once and 
move his family to Chehalis. 


J. W. Allender, of the Stillwell Theatre Corp., 
Spokane, reports theatre business as prospering 
in the Eastern Washington metropolis. 


Daphne Pollard, Seattle actress, sailed for 
home from London, Oct. 18, on the Mauretania, 
accompanied by her husband, E. Strother Bunch. 
She will be seen in a New York production later 
this season. 


Oliver G. Wallace, organist at the Liberty, 


and composer of Hindustan in collaboration with 


ARTISTS 


IN 


UROPE 


Players in Europe desir- 
ing to advertise in VA- 
RIETY may mail adver- 
tising copy direct to VA- 
RIETY, New York, and de- 
posit the amount in pay- 
ment for it to VARIETY’S 
credit at the 


PALL MALL 
DEPOSIT CO. 


Carlton St., Regent St., 
S. W., London 


For uniformity in exchange, the 
Pall Mall Co. will accept deposits 
for VARIETY at the prevailing 
rate. 


Through this manner of trans- 
mission, all danger of loss to the 
Player is averted; VARIETY as- 
sumes full risk and acknowledges 
the Pall Mall Co.’g receipts as its 
Own receipts for all money placed 
with the Pall Mall to VARIETY’S 
credit, 


Thanks to EDDIE DARLING 


Singing their own songs in their own way 


Harold Weeks, has written a new oriental num- 
ber, “Fuji,’’ which was included in his Sunday 
concert at the Liberty, Oct. 12. 


James Casey, well knowm composer and song 
writer, and founder of the Echo Music Co., this 
city, has formed a partnership with Harold 
Weeks, owner of the Melody Shop, on Second 
avenue, next to the Clemmer Theatre. Mr. Casey 
went to New York about a year ago, and has 
returned to this city but recently. He will have 
charge of the New York office of the Echo 
Music Co., while Mr. Weeks wil) handle affairs 
at this end. 


Ivan Miller and Grace Huff, former leads at 
the Wilkes for two seasons, are now with the 
Schubert Stoc Co. in Minneapolis. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
By CHESTER B. BAHN. 
WIETING.—ANH the week, Thurston. Without 
any question, the best show of its. kind this 
city has ever seen. Next week; ‘‘Maytime.”’ 
Big advance. 
EMPIRE.—First half, Howe's Pictures. Draw- 


ing well. WUast half, ‘‘Just a Minute.” Next 
week, first half, ‘‘Suite last half, ‘‘The 
Rainbow Girl.’’ 

BASTABLE.—First half, Al Reeves’ Beauty 


Show. Reeves again offers a post-graduate 
course in the double entendre this season, and, 
if the Columbia Wheel really has a secret cen- 
sor, it’s a safe bet he has yet to give this 
production the O. O. The book shows no great 
change from last year, and ancient bits furnish 
the comedy for the most part. Reeves’ mono- 
logue is a masterpiece of entendre. The re- 


Have Your Face Corrected 


It Pays in Business, in the Home, in Society— 
or Wherever You Go 
Immediate, Invisible, Improved Methods 


IMPERFECT 


SAGGING EARS 
FACES SET NOSES 
LIFTED IN CORRECTED 


Call, Phone, Write 


B E D F O R D ; 253 Fifth Avenue 


&£@ Phone: Madison Sq. 7230 


PLAYS, SKETCHES, 


ACTS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, MINSTRELS 
TABS., SONGS and PARODIES WRITTEN 
TO ORDER, PRICES FOR A STAMP. 


E. L. GAMBLE, PLAYWRIGHT 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 


HENRY 


ART 
Meter & JDJULLIVAN 


CUSTOM TAILORS 
610 StateLake Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


ARRANGING 


Especially ..r vaudeville all the time 
is one of the reasons why our orchestra- 
tions sound different than those made by 
the “‘odd-job-fellow.” Write for booklet. 


ORCHESTRATION SERVICE, Inc. 


1545 Broadway, New York City 


deeming features of the piece are found in the 
work of Ruth Hayward, new to burlesque; Ada 
Morse and the Reeves quartet, although Pickett, 
of the latter, would do well to drop his song 
‘In Room 202."’ 

TEMPLE.—Vaudeville. 

CRESCENT. —Vaudeville. 

STRAND.—A!I the week, “‘Broken Blossoms.’’ 
Opened Sunday to good business, One of the 
best things Griffith, has done, but whether it 
will in the long run vindicate his judgment in 
hurling a defi at the fans by idealizing a Chink 
at the expense of whites is a question. 

ECKEL.—First part, Bill Farnum’s ‘‘The Lone 
Star Ranger.”’ / 

SAVOY.—First part, ‘’Forbidden.’’ 
tory Mildred Chaplin Harris film. 

TOP.—All the week, Empy’s ‘‘The Undercur- 
rent.”” Good business. 


Satisfac- 


Two thousand Syracuse University students 
went on a rampage on Monday, when the uni- 
versity authorities declined to give them the day 
off to celebrate the defeat of Pittsburgh Satur- 
day. Several hundred of the students, after 
smashing up classroom doors and manhandling 
a few instructors, turned their attention to local 
theatres. The Bastable attracted a large num- 
ber, but the boys limited their efforts in the 
theatres to cheering, singing and swapping 
small] talk with the folks on the other side of 
the footlighta, 


The Well Knwon Song Writers 


RUL 


Personal Direction LEO FITZGERALD 


BERT 


Manager William Brown, of the Crescent, is 
back in the city after a north woods hunting 
trip. Brown brought back a dandy bear. 


Utica will vote on the Sunday film proposi- 
tion Nov. 4. 


Syracuse will have the portable film house of 
the State Reconstruction 
27-29. 


The part Syracuse played in the making of hig. 


career as a magician was told by Howard 
Thurston before the Kiwanis Club at its weekly 
luncheon on Tuesday. Thurston made his deci- 
sion to follow in the steps of Hermann while 
watching the latter at the Wieting here, some 
twenty-four years ago. A wrong ticket sold by 
the railway agent at Albany sent Thurston to 
this city instead of New York, and the trip to 
the Wieting, with the weighty decision to be- 
come a magician, followed. Nor was this the 
only part Syracuse had in Thurston’s career, 
The Grand Ope.a House in those bygone days 
had just been taken over by the Shuberts for 
vaudeville and was a losing venture. Thurston 
came, and Franklin H. Chase, dean of the local 
crities, then and still now with the ‘‘Journel,”’ 
gave Thurston a review that filled the Grand 
for the week and netted the Shuberts their first 
profit. Mr. Chase was also a Kiwanis guest 


Watch for the date. 


JOIN NOW. 


JAS. E. COOPER “ 
WILL ROEHM- - 
B. F. KAHN ew 
L.SIDMAN - - 


BURLESQUE CLUB 


ANNOUNCE 


Our house warming takes place soon. It will be a gala occasion. 


Do your share in our membership campaign. 
engaged in the burlesque profession is eligible to membership. Appli- 
cations can be procured from the Secretary, Steward or Members. 


Fraternally yours, 


Officers: 


Club Meets Every Sunday Afternoon 


Remember the New Address—161 West 44th St. 
The Old Address—125 West 47th St. 


ENT 


The new officers of the Burlesque Club extend greetings to its 
members and the theatrical profession and take pleasure in announc- 
ing that new and spacious quarters have been secured at 161 WEST 
44th STREET. 


The new premises will be occupied about Nov. 1. 
and inspect our new home. Bring your friends in the profession. 


Come in 


Anyone actively 


JAS. E. COOPER, 


President. 
- - - President 
Vice-President 
- Treasurer 
- - - Secretary 


Commission on Oct. - 
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VARIETY 


The sensation of the week 


in New York theatricals | 


WEEK 


PHENOMENAL TRIPLE ENGAGEMENT 


TED LEWIS 


CALLED INTO THE PALACE ON. MONDAY NIGHT 


TO TAKE THE PLACE OF 
WILKIE BARD 


| 27 Shows on the Week—Count ’Em—27 


ae PLAYING Nora Bayes Theatre, “Greenwich Village Follies” 
ALL THIS At “Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic” 
B. F. Keith’s Palace Theatre 


Direction ALF T. WILTON 


| The greatest achievement 


put over by any artist | 


8 Shows | 
6 Shows THIS 


13 Shows 
27 Shows WEEK 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Other sizes proportionally low. 


fee ROBERT K. STANBURY, Inc. 
ept. V. 
aT 164 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Representatives Wanted 


Just Closed with “Scandal” 


VIRGINIA MARSEILLUS 


Now in Supreme Pictures 


Direction EDWARD SMALL 


E. G. WOOD 
Now Producing the 


“Autumn Follies Revue” 


RAINBOW LANE 
Fairmont Hotel—San Francisco 


Shakespeare Was Right 
“The Act’s the Thing!’’ 


Ability alone is insufficient. But your 
talent and my material will mean some- 
thing. Get my price for that new act to- 
day. Phone Columbus 4281 for appoint- 


ment. 
ARTHUR NEALE, 158 West 65th Street 
New York 


Equal attention to out-of-town orders 


FROM CLOWN TO 
LEADING LADY 


Everybody who’s.anybody in the 
theatrical profession uses Mck 
& R Albolene to remove make- 
up. 

i Cuts the grease in a jiffy. 
vents make-up poisoning. 
In one and two-ounce tubes and 
half-pound and pound cans, 


Sample tube free on request at atl : 
druggists and dealers. T3 


RD 
ALBOLENE 


IMcKESSON & ROBBINS. inc) | 
MANUFACTURERS ( 
SHED 1633) jNEWAYORK 


Pre- i 


— 


Tourin; 
Animal Trainer who can 
ers in all branches.—Big 
Dancer.—Lady High Kicker.—Troupe 
ing Clowns.—Alsv Other Acts. 
West 46th St., New York City. 


WANTED—For Martinho Lowande, Jr., Circus 


West Indies, Certral and South America for one year or longer. 

form Washburn’s Lions and Wrestling Bears.—Circus Perform- 
usical Act With Ladies.—Also Comedy Musical Act.—Lady Buck 
ef Hawaiians.—Lady Iron Jaw Act.—Spanish Speak- 
Address FRED J. MARTINE, General Representative, 142 


GENERAL THEATRICAL EXCHANGE. 


Lady and Man 


Fred Whitney, opera producer of a quarter of 
a century ago, will stage a come-back at the 
Empire Monday when ‘‘Suite 16°’ will have its 
premiere. The company, which has been re- 
hearsing in New York, will arrive Saturday for 
dress rehearsals, and Whitney himself will 
reach Syracuse on Sunday. This is Syracuse's 
initial ‘‘first night’’ of the season. 


Filming of a picture which will deal with 
the State’s apple production was completed at 
the offices of the Onondaga Farm Bureau here on 
Tuesday. The picture is being produced under 
the direction of the Department of Foods and 
Markets. 


Sunday films will invade the Syracuse churches. 
Local clergymen voiced favorable opinions on 
the proposition this week after a private screen- 
ing of a typical church picture, ‘“The Prodigal 
Son,’’ handled by the International Church Film 
Corporation. 


C. H. Plummer, Syracuse theatrical man and 
former manager of the old Grand here, is ill in 


He helped stranded actors during the 
panics of 1907-8-9. Now 20 stars have 
donated money or services for 


Big Monster Benefit to Build Home 


JEFF DAVIS 


King of Hoboes, his wife and children 


Tammany Hall, Friday, Nov. 14. Tickets 
$1.00. Will you help? 


Address Jeff Davis Headquarters, Suite 
301, Gayety Theatre Building, 1547 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Phone, Bryant 9814. 

4 
the Harrisburg Hospital from double pneu- 


monia For days his condition was critical. 
Friends learned Tuesday that he was improving. 
His family was at his bedside. 

Jack Norworth appeared before the 
Elks on Saturday night he brought his 
clever pianist, Fred Meade, from New York to 
play for him. Jack has a new song, ‘‘My Boy,”’ 
dedicated to Jack, Jr. William Rogers, imitator, 


When 
Ithaca 


playing the Star, Ithaca, also entertained the 
Elks. 
Admission prices at the Strand, the city’s 
Drooping Pointed 
Nose 
STRAIGHTENED 
IN 30 MINUTES 


NO PAIN NO BANDAGES 
NO DELAY FROM WORK 


Imperfect features corrected. 
Wrinkles and Blemishes re- ) 
moved. Advice and Booklet 

free. Hours till 7 evenings; 
Sundays 10 to 1 


DR. VON BORRIES 


America’s Leading Face Specialists, 
Room 508, Sth Floor, McVicker’s Theatre Bidg., 


MADISON ST., NEAR STATE. CHICAGO, 
Take Elevate Inside Theatre Lobby. 


leading picture house, took an upward leap 
Sunday. Hereafter for special attractions the 
Strand top price will be 40 cents. Other houses 
are sticking to their old price schedule. 


Syracuse will raise $15,000 as its share of 
the fund to be canvassed on Actors’ National 
Observance Day, Dec. 5. Plans for the local 
campaign were partially completed at a meeting 
of the local committee, of which former~. Con- 
gressman John R. Clancy is chairman. The 
$15,000 will be sought through the medium of 
special performances at ail local houses on that 
date. The drive for the sale of tickets will 
start on Nov. 24. 

On the Executive Committee here, besides 
Clancy, are Mayor Walter Stone, Chief of Police 
Martin Cadin, the Rev. F. W. Betts, E. T. 
Eshelman, E. H. O'Hara, F. H. Chase, A. M. 
York, C. M. Redell, J. S. Conway, Dr. J. H. 
Van Rensselaer, G. F. Hadley, F. E. Norton, 
P. C. Welch, Sam Cook and the managers of 
local theatres. 


Denying in toto the statements made by the 
management of the De Luxe and Alhambra 


(MONTE & LYONS) 


Mirth, Music and Songs 
Booked Solid Loew Circuit 


Direction, TOM JONES 
Ned 


theatres, Utica, the Utica Musicians Protective 
Union, Local 51, A. F. of M., is out with a red 
hot reply. The union charges that the musicians’ 
strike is due to the refusal of the management 
to sign a contract which has been signed by all 
other theatre managers in the city. The union 
adds that every effort has been made on their 
part to settle the strike; that it has not been 
arbitrated only because the employers declined 
to sign an agreement containing an arbitration 
clause; that the only reason there has been 
no trouble in the past is because the union has 
always submitted to avoid trouble. Regarding 
the Jugo-Slav Tamburitza Orchestra, engaged 
for the De Luxe, the union asserts that six of 
its nine members jumped the contract when they 
learned of the strike. The theatre manage- 


| JAZZ PLAYERS WANTED | 


Big Time Act—No Delay— 
Real Stuff 


Violin, Piano, Cornet, Trombqne, Clarinet 
(who can also play Oboe) 

Apply Elks Club, 43d St., Bet. Broad- 
way & Sixth Ave., Main Floor. Ask ‘tor 
“Zeke” Epstein, Hours, Saturday only, 
10 to 12 A, M. 


WANTED 
A Young Lady who can deliver ballad and 
syncopation. Big Time. _Apply at above 
address. 


WANTED 


Young and Good Looking LADY 
PIANO Player. 


For Vaudeville act. 
ing Middle West, 


Booked solid. Work- 
Capable of pian-o-longes 


and able to woex seven (7) lines. State 
lowest. Join Nov. Ist. 

Write or wire (prepaid), Manager, Lock 
Box 92, Framingham Center, Mass. 


ments’ statement that the members were intimt- 
dated is branded by the union as a ‘‘downright 
falsehood,’ and it is asserted that a legal 
effort will be made to force a public retraction. 
The Novelty Jazz Five has also terminated its 
engagement at the two houses, leaving a letter 
upholding the striking musicians. 


Utica is the scene of the latest ‘‘war’’ be- 
tween theatres and a musicians’ union. The 
Alhambra and De Luxe are the houses affected 
in the Pent Up City. According to the man- 
agement, they were asked to sign a new agree- 
ment by the Musicians’ Union. The demands 
were too high, and the management requested 
a conference with the union's grievance com- 
mittee. It was refused. For three weeks the 
houses were run without music. Then the 
projectionists were ordered out. The De Luxe 
then engaged the Royal Serbian Orchestra, some 
members of which have now jumped their 
contract. According to the theatre manage- 
ment, the members who did so had been per- 
sonally threatened if they continued to play. 


A-1—Black Face Comedian 
at Liberty 


Will Join Duo, Trio or Any (One Act) 


Write—Agents Take Notice 


CHARLES ANTHONY 
3003 Westfield Ave., Camden, N. J. 


FURS 


Less Than Wholesale Prices 


You who know style must ap- 
preciate these smart furs. The 
most appropriate piece for 
every occasion is here priced at 
1-3 less than you would have to 
pay wholesale. 


Special Discount to the 
Profession 


A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 
34 West 34th Street 
Furs Repaired and Remodeled 
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NEWS THE FILM WORLD 


‘olet Heming has signed a long-time contract 
>. P.-L. Miss Heming will shortly be 
sien on the screen in the title role of ‘‘Every- 


wo n.”’ 


F title of the 
“The Night of the Dub” is the 

fret Paramount-Truex comedy to be released 
by F. P.-L. The date has been set for Nov. 28. 
iff Smith, the cowboy director, has been 
seal by Fox Films, to direct Tom Mix in 
“three Gold Coins’’ and other other ‘‘Westerns’’ 

which are as yet unnamed. 


Hallmark Productions, Inc., has purchased 
from Charles K. Harris and Adeline Leitzbach 
an original story entitled “What Children Will 


De.” 


“The Broken Melody,”’ written by Ouida Ber- 
gere for the F. P.-L., with lyrics by Baldwin 
@loane, wid shortly be produced. 

Jane Murfin has written a script for Dolores 
Cassinnelli, which will be released by Pathe the 
middie of next month under the title, ‘The 
Right to Lie.” Edwin Carewe directed. 


Tom Moore will appear in a screen version 
of John Taintor Foote’s play, ‘‘Toby’s Bow.” 
Joe King will be Elsie Janis’ leading man in 
Imp.’’ 


Gilda Grey will give a sample of her ‘‘shimmie’’ 
brand in ‘‘The Virtuous Vamp,’ a forthcoming 
Constance Talmadge picture release, in which 
she Appears. 


J. Gordon Edwards will direct William Far- 
num’s next Fox feature, ‘‘Pierre Le Grand.”’ 


Frances Parks, formerly with the D. W, Grif- 
fith forces, has been signed by Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky to appear in Robert Warwick’s next, 
“Jack Straw.’”’ 


Vera Stedman has joined the Christie Comedy 
forces. She will appear opposite Bobby Vernon. 


Jane Grey will support Grace George in her 
initial Frohman production, ‘‘Quick Work,” by 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. 


Martha Mansfield, appearing in the ‘‘Midnight 
Frolic,’’ will play opposite: John Barrymore in 
the film version of ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 


Louise Lovely has been signed by L. J. Gas- 
nier to play opposite Lew Cody in ‘‘The Butter- 
fly Man.’? Ida May Parks is directing. 

Henry L. (‘‘Buck’’) Massie will be Realart’s 
publicity man in California. Formerly he 
managed Clune’s Auditorium and Miller’s Cal- 
ifornia Theatre there and he has also man- 
aged two London houses. He has also had 
wide experience as a newspaper man and 
exploitation manager. 


Doris Kenyon took all the flowers given her 
at her opening in ‘‘The Girl in the Limousine’ 
to the Old Ladies’ Methodist Home. 


Gladys Coburn has been engaged by Fox to 
play opposite William Farnum. The production 
en which work has already been started has been 
temporarily labeled ‘Pierre Le Grand.’’ 


Cliff Smith has been signed to direct Tom Mix. 


Albert CapelNani has returned from France and 
will direct Marjorie Rambeau in her Pathe spe- 
Cials. 

Carroll) McComas will make her screen debut 
as leading woman for Robert Warwick in ‘Jack 
Straw.’’ 

Clifford Butler hase been appointed general 
superintendent of the Metro Los Angeles studios. 


Shirley Mason has :igned with Fox and will be 
starred in a series of features, the first of which 
will go into rehearsal next week. 


Vietor Kremer has purchased four more Chap- 
lin reissues from Essasay, ‘“‘The Jitney Elop- 
ment,”’ ‘‘The Champion,”’ ‘‘Work,’’ and ‘‘By the 
Bea.” 


Louis Mayer left for California last Sunday 
te look over the progress being made on his pro- 
@uctions. 

Harry Rapf leaves next Sunday for Los 
Angeles to take charge of the Selznick studio at 
that point. 


Arthur H. Jacobs announces on a new letter 
head that he is a specialist in motion picture 
Players, authors, stars and productions. He in- 
tends to manage stars and players of recognized 
ability and institute a new sort of service to 
Producers. Frank V. Bruner has been selected 
as his advertising and publicity man, 


The International Film Corp. has leased the 
old Sulzer’s Harlem River Park, at Second ave- 
nue and 128th street, and will convert it into a 
film studio. 


W. E. Atkinson, general manager for Metro, 
is confined to his home and early this week was 
reported to be seriously ill with congestion of the 
lungs. 


Carol McComas is going to star in a film for 
Famous Players-Lasky. 


Captain Herbert Grimwoad, who is playing 
in Doug Fairbanks’ support, received a wire 
from Morris Gest offering a big role in ‘‘Aphro- 
dite,’’ which opens soon at the Century Theatre 
in New York, but ‘‘Grim’’ was tied up. Law- 
rence Weingarten, Los Angeles’ chief exponent 
of the Koran, is handling Grimwood’s picture 
ventures, 


L. J. Gasnier is reported to have paid $25,000 
for Lew Cody’s second story, ‘‘The Butterfly 
Man,’’ which Ida May Park is to direct and 
which she is adapting to the screen. Louise 
Lovely will be Cody’s leading woman. Curt 
Rehfeld is to assist in production, with Gasnier 
supervising. J. A. Dubra is chief cameraman. 


Monroe Salisbury will leave Universal on the 
completion of his last picture for Car] Laemmle. 
Salisbury will produce on his own, capital al- 
ready having been secured, it is said. First Na- 
tional was reported to have arranged for Salis- 
bury release, but this has been unconfirmed, 


Mary Miles Minter has completed her initial 
Realart release, ‘‘Anne of the Green Gables.”’ 


C. E. Eckels has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Capital Film Co., of Chicago. 


Gladys Leslie’s next Vita. will be ‘The Golden 
Shower.’ Miss Leslie will do a classic dancer 
character. 


All the Strand theatres in the country which 
are controlled by the Mitchell H. Mark Realty 


Corp. will from now on be known as Mark 
Strand Theatres. This will include the New York 
Strand. 


Robertson-Cole will release ‘‘The Broken But- 
terfly,”’ a Maurice Tourneur production, 


Violet Heming has been signed by Famous 
Players-Lasky. Miss Heming will be featured 
for a time, after which she will be starred, 

Frank Ross, formerly with the ‘‘Evening 
World,’’ has joined the Realart press forces. 
He will take care of the trade paper publicity. 


Herman Katz and John E, de Wolf have an- 
swered to the charges of the damage suit 
brought against them by William C. Potter with 
a general denial. The plaintiff alleges the de- 
fendants agreed to purchase $5,000 worth of 
stock in the Paralfa Plays, Inc., which they 
did not. 


Fred W. Norman has been appointed Pacific 
Northwest manager of the American Films. 
He will make his headquarters in Seattle, 


‘The Last 
running serially 


Fox has purchased 
Harold Titus, 
Magazine. 


Straw,’’ by 
in Munsey’s 


James Tynan has joined the Ince west coast 
publicity forces. 

Bryant Washburn has begun work on ‘Too 
Much Johnson,’’ the William Gillette farce. 
Donald Crisp is directing. 


Frank Hall, of Hallmark Pictures, has bought 
the picture rights to Clinton H. Stage’s ‘‘High 
Speed.’’ 


‘Scarlet Days’’ is the title of the last Griffith 
feature he made for the Paramount-Artcraft. 
Released on Nov. 31. 


Lawrence Windon has joined the Vita. direc- 
torial staff. His first will be Corrinne Griffith 
in “‘The Bride in Bond.’’ 


Doris Pawn has been signed by Goldwyn. 


Elaine Hammerstein’s third Selznick produc- 
tion will be ‘‘The Woman Game,”’ written by 
Leighton Osmun and Frank Dazey. 

Mary Pickford’s third First National release is 
called ‘‘Heart of the Hills,”’ by John Fox, Jr. 
Sid Franklin. directed. 


Texas Guinan has been signed by the Oakley- 
Super Quality Producing Corporation to make a 
series of Western pictures. The O,-A, 8. ig a 
west coast film company. 


VARIETY 


ALLEGE WORLD PIRATED. 


Suit has been filed in the Supreme 
Court of New York by Francis’ P. Cronin 
and Minnie Robinson against the World 
Film Corporation over the picture “The 
American Way.” No answer to the 
complaint has yet been filed. 

According to the papers it appears 
that Jules J. Bennet produced a one-act 
drama, “The American Way,” in July, 
1917, and sold all the rights to the plain- 
tiffs for stage and screen work. They 
produced the play. 

The defendant corporation, on the 
strength of the success of the play on 
the stage, it is alleged, appropriated it, 
name and all, and produced a film of 
the same at the Ideal Theatre, 44th 
street and Eighth avenue. 

Because of the film end of the produc- 
tion the plaintiffs claim that they have 
been greatly damaged in the stage work 
and they ask an injunction restraining 
the further production of “The Ameri- 
can Way” in screen form and damages 
for the exhibitions that have already 
been given. 


INCORPORATIONS, 


Gotham Picture Corp., Brooklyn, $8,000; 
I. Geiger, S. and M. Noble, 773 Quincy street, 
Brooklyn. 

Associated Exhibitors, Inc., Manhattan, 
pictures, $100,000; W. Bonynge, A. R. Walsh, L. 
L. Cassidy, 1482 Broadway, New York. 

National Screen Service, Manhattan, pic- 
tures, $250,000; S.. K. Revere, T. F. MacMahon, 
B. C. Elliott, 1400 Broadway, New York. 

Frank Amusement Corp., Manhattan, $10,- 
000; R. Tally, H. Hyman, M. Frank, 883 E. 
176th street, New York. 

Screen Amusement Co., Manhattan, the-~ 
atricals and pictures, $30,000; D. J. and A. and 
H. V. Fogarty, 2585 Marion avenue, New York, 

George A. Friedman, Inme., pictures and 
music publishing; capitalization, $50,000; in- 
corporators, G. A. Friedman, L. M. Loper and 
H. C. Grumpecht; headquarters, 1477 Broadway. 

Cc. L. Chester Productions, pictures; cap- 
italization;s $200,000; incorporators, H. H. Cald- 
well, H. Hilliker and R. 8. Harris; headquar- 
ters, 120 West 41st street. 

Victor Kremer Film Features, Inc.; cap- 
italization, $500,000; imcorporators, ELE. and V. 
Kremer and J. Shenfeld; headquarters, 235 West 


10sth street. 

Summer Film Craft, pictures; 
ization, $10,000; incorporators, L., 
Gross and H. Seiffert; headquarters, 
way. 

Nicholas Kessel Laboratories, Inc., picture 
studio at Fort Lee, N. J.; capitalization, $25,000; 
incorporators, Adam Kessel, Jr., Nek- 
ards and Mae E. Kenny; Robert W. Koehler, 
agent. 

Riverhead Amusement Co., 
italization, $50,000; 
City, &. i. 

S. I. Starco Amusement Corp., Buffalo, N. 
Y.; capitalization, $100,000; incorporators, E. L. 
Doison, 0. E, Rowley and M. E. Hunter, all of 
buffalo. 


capital- 
Ogust, A. 
256 Broad- 


pictures: cap- 
incorporators, W. and 


Riley, all of Long Island 


Grimwocd Staying With Fairbanks. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 22. 
Despite telegrams from Morris Gest, 
who wants him for “Aphrodite,” Herbert 
Grimwood will remain with Douglas 
Fairbanks, who has him under a long 
term contract. 


CATHERINE CURTIS SUED. 


Irene Myers, Richter, sister-in-law of 
Mrs. Catherine T. Myers, whose stage 
name is Catherine Curtis, the film aé<- 
tress and producer, this week served by 
publication notice of a suit she hag 
brought against Catherine, who is the 
wife of Perritt Coit Myers and who is 
residing in Los Angeles. The papers 
were prepared by Carmody & Kellogg, 
attorneys. They allege that when Mrs. 
Myers went to Los Angeles she took 
with her all of the household effects of 
the plaintiff, together with considerable 
personal property. Mrs. Richter demands 
that her sister-in-law return the goods 
or an equivalent in money. 

The papers contain mention of a com- 
plaint in a divorce suit, rehearsing that 
Mrs. Myers married her husband in 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1911, and that 
the issue of the marriage is one child, 
Gretchen, six years of age. Family mat- 
ters ran smoothly until the latter part 
of 1917, when Mrs. Myers, in her affi- 
davit, alleges that her husband miscon- 
ducted himself with various women, 
more particularly with one Lillian 


Schall. After bringing the divorce action ~ 


Mrs. Myers left her New York home, 
went to Los Angeles and took with her 
property of her sister-in-law, according 
to the latter. The divorce suit has not 
yet come to trial. 


FIGURING SELZNICK’S DOPE. 


Lewis J. Selznick advertised a few 
weeks ago he would bet $100,000 that 
he could make one plus one equal three, 
The general idea is that after the pe- 
riod is over for the bet to have been 
accepted that Sclznick will say that the 
other film magnates were so afraid vf 
h! astuteness that they would not take 
up his bet on the impossible. 

From other sources, however, it is 
said that the plan that Selznick has up 
his sleeve is a new idea of combining 
exhibiting and producing interests. 


International Takes Mae Murray. 
Mae Murray has been signed by the 
International to star in forthcoming 
Cosmopolitan productions, the contract 
to take effect immediately following the 
completion of “On With the Dance,” 
which she is completing for the Fam- 
ous Players. 
Robert Z. Leonard, her husband, will 
direct her first Cosmopolitan picture, 


AT LIBERTY FOR 
MOTION PICTURES 


Played opposite Robert B. Mantell, Lew 
Fields and William and Dustin Farnum. 


Address, WILLIAM GIERKE, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Princess Bay, N. Y. 


EDDIE CLIN 


“School House Scandal”— 


Starring POLLY MORAN 
First Two Heleases: 


DIRECTOR 


FOX-SUNSHINE 
FEATURE COMEDIES 


“Sheriff Nell’s Comeback” 


PRODUCERS 
Select your cast 
at 


MR. ARTHUR 


Wishes to announce that he has opened a suite of offices and 
will act as the personal manager of stars and prominent 
players. 


ARTHUR H. JACOBS, INC. 


145 West 45th Street, New York 


ARTISTS 
Call or communicate 
immediately with 
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RIVOLI. 


The Rivoli show does not stand the acid test 
thia week as far as the film division goes. The 
feature, Charles Ray in ‘‘Crooked Straight,’ is 
a@ rather light-waisted affair, and it is only 
Ray’s personal popularity that will get it over 
anywhere. Even at that it Is hardly a full-week 
feature. The Sunshine comedy, ‘‘The Yellow 
Dog Catcher,’’ was by far the most enjoyable 
screen entertainment from the audience stand- 
point. 

In addition to the comedy and the feature 
the bill contained ‘‘The Last of the Seminoics’’ 
in Prizma, which was a delight in color ef- 
fects, but otherwise uninteresting, and the Rivoli 
Pictorial, which in addition to the news events 
contained part of a scenic and a Mutt and Jeff 
cartoon. The scenic was only passably “iir, but 
the cartoon managed to get a couple of laughs. 

Musically the program was started with 
Liszt's ‘‘Les Preludes,’’ which brought slight 
applause; the stcond number being offered by 
Willy Stahi, violinist, who is in the regular 
house orchestra, was “Tambourin Chinos.’’ The 
one vocal selection, being the duet and arioso 
from Pagliacci,” sung by Ann Rosner, 
Edoardo Albano and Martin Brefel. 

The whole was rather a disappointing bill 
for this house to offer. Business was off fer 
the two afternoon shows. 


Fred. 


CROOKED STRAIGHT. 


Bem Trimble. Ray 
“Spark” .-Wade Butler 
Weta Margery Wilson 
“Chick’’ Mullen 
Lucius Owen......... Hoffman 

The latest Charies Ray fe- ture to be released 


by Famous Players-Lasky is entitled ‘‘Crooked 
Straight.”’ It is a rather disappointing feature 
from the standpoint of punch and action, and 
it will not stand up under a full week's run, 
aithough it is in for that at the Riveli this week. 
If the picture does manage to draw it will 
simply be because of Ray's personal following, 
and at that his fans will be more or less dis- 
appointed in the production. 


The story was written by Julian Josephson 
and directed by Jerome Storm. The work of 
the latter showed that he was trying to get the 
picture over with effects. One of these was 4 
ceorking rain storm. He handied it weil and 
kept cutting te it continually while his action 
was being carried ahead. The camera work was 
handled by Chester Lyons, who achieved several 
delightful exterior shots in the later part of the 
film. One in particular was that showing the 
heroine walking along a tree-covered road. His 
use of the soft lense on the heroine's face was 
used three or four times, with the result that 
she only showed to advantage in one of the 
shots. 

Margery Wilson is playing opposite to Ray in 
this production, but she does not get into the 
story until about the last two reels, and then 
has but little to do. Wade Butler and Gordon 
Mullen play a couple of crooks in the picture, 
and both handle their roles very well indeed. 

Ray, at the opening of the story, is a coun- 
try chump who has saved one grand and is 
bent on trying his luck ‘_ the ci On his ar- 
rival he is tagged for a sap and clean of his roll. 
Then on the down and out line he is driven 
to desperation and decides to frame a stick-up 
himself. He picks his meat and when he pulls 
the brace he gets a gat in his gut, for the 
fall guy is a safe-cracker. The latter and Ray 
then form a partnership which lasts for about 
gix months, when the box blower is knocked off 
by the bulis while doing a job. Ray gets him 
@way and before he.dies he makes Ray promise 
to take care of his kiddies, who are down on the 
farm. Ray returns to the farm, turns 
confesses to the girl that he was a bad boy 
in the past, and promises never again, but to 
gave her dad from being a sap in a deal with 
a ‘con’ he twirls the tumblers on the old man’s 
box and saves the family dough. This lapse is 
forgiven and there is the usual happy ending. 

Fred. 


square, 


THE WINCHESTER WOMAN. 


This is a Vitagraph feature, in which Alice 
Joyce is starred. It is a picture of unusual in- 
terest, inasmuch as it is different to the general 
run of five-reelers. 

Seldom has Miss Joyce been seen in a part 
more ‘italle, and the young star makes the 
most of her many emotiona! scenes. Although 
ghe does wt appear to force herself to the 
front, and there are a few close-ups, yet one 
is always forcibly reminded she is the heroine. 

The star has a fine supporting company, and 
the picture has been produced apparently re- 
garciess of expense. The exteriors are pic- 
turesque, while the interiors in keeping with 
the story. Unusually good photography adds to 
the attractiveness of the feature. 

Having just been acquitted for the murder of 
her husband, Mrs. Wharton (Miss Joyce) tries to 
find scciusion in an out-of-the-way country vil- 
lage, but her secret soon leaks out and becomes 
the gossip of the community. Then in her ef- 
forts to save the daughier of the family with 
whom she is boarding from an unscrupulous vil- 
lain, she {s further compromised, But the man 
@he loves sticks to her through ali her troubles, 
and the story has a happy ending. 

There ts lots of human interest in the yarn. 
Tt has a punch and will please almost any 
@udience, 


VARIETY 
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THE RIALTO, 


The Rialto has an exceptionally good program 
this week. The music is excellent, the feature 
one of Ince's best, and the news selection un- 
usually interesting. There were views in it of 
Parson Maynard completing his marvelous trans- 
continental flight, and exclusive first shots of 
Gabrielle D'Annunzio arriving in Fiume. In the 
sub-title here a serious mistake was made. Fiume 
is not being contended for by Italy and Austria. 
It has been taken away from Austria by the 
peace conference and, despite Italian objections, 
given to Jugo-Slavia. 

As a protest, led by their famous poet who 
has revived the tradition of Byron, a small 
band of Italian soldiers seized Fiume two weeks 
ago. And what soldiers these men are. Than 
the Northern Italians there are few handsomer 
men, and there is something fine, unselfish, poetic 
in their brave abandon, the defiance they bid the 
whole armed world, and pictures of their arrival 


‘jn the disputed city made a hit. 


Paul Gruppe stood out distinctively from the 


musica] portion of the Rialto program. He is a 
violonceilist and rendered ‘‘Vito,”” by David 
Popper, with verve and spirit. The feature, 


“What Every Woman Learns,’’ is reviewed be- 


low. Lecd. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN LEARNS. 


Amy Bennett 
Walter Melrose. Bilis 
Dick Cummings 
John Conklin 
Aunt Knott 
Peter Fortesque................Theodore Roberts 


This feature is the oll type of Ince melo- 
drama, raw stuff that grips, great market value, 
movement all the way, but unlike most of this 
director’s product it opens with a poetic effect. 
An old man, rich, well born, is dying in his 
bed, telling no one to mourn. Always he has 
viewed the world with careless good humor, with 
a certain grim contempt, and, dying, he tells 
his granddaughter to choose a light-hearted 
husband. She does so, taking to her heart a pro- 
fessional joke maker who was after her money, 
mostly. 


The solemn, but worthy, young lawyer who 
also sought her hand soon proves his worth by 
beating up her husband for talking about her in 
public. Through a trick the lawyer is lured to 
her house and shot there by the revengeful hus- 
band. In turn, his wife shoots him as he is 
about to involve her good name by telephoning 
the newspapers. The young lawyer, of course, 
recovers. She is acquitted. They are married. 
All is well. 

It would be overshooting the near boundaries 
of good sense to say this is told all together 
convincingly, but melodramatically it gets by. 
It never hesitates. When Thomas H. Ince hasn’t 
a good fight to throw on the screen, he works 
in kisses,.or a picture of Enid in negligee with 
her bright gold hair let down, and of these views 
of her there is one so charmingly modified in 
tone that it might have been an etching. 

The story is by Eugene B. Lewis, and Fred 
Niblo directed under Ince's supervision. 


Leed. 


THE TRAIL OF THE OCTOPUS. 


Ruth Stanhope..... a Gerber 
Dr. Reid Stanhope.......+..;. Howard Crampton 
Jan Al-Kasim..... beCRaonoaasecarsesd Allen Garcia 
Mme. Zora...... -Marie Pavis 
Sandy MacNab. William Dyer 

Aboul Shabistari.......... Mi. Williams 
Raoul LBornay........ Archer 


The greater the degree of improbability in a 
melodrama as depicted in the six episodes thus 
far shown of Hallmark's serial, ‘‘The Trail of 


the Octopus,"’ the greater its degree of achieving 
the means to an end. There are still nine more 
to come, and by the time the fifteenth chaptor 
is released there will have been completed a 
serial that may find its way into any theatre 


where the serial form of a movie is relished. 
Thus far the six chapters have quite a good 
deal of pep,an element of mystery that is sus- 
tained and create a natural curiosity as to the 
masked presence of the mysterious Monsieur X. 
It is also capably enacted by a cast of prin- 
cipals, the featured members of which are Neva 
Gerber and Ben Wilson. 
The story opens with Dr. 
scientist and traveler, 


Reid Stanhope, a 
telling his daughter Ruth 
how he came into possession of the sacred talis- 
man—‘‘The Devil's Trademark’’—that science 
has been searching for, and how he has locked 
it away in a rock vault on an island. 

The only way to obtain it is to find the nine 
daggers, and to fit them into the combination 
lock of the rock vault. For greater. safety these 
nine knives have been distributed by Stanhope 
among nine scientists, including himself. Wang 
Foo, in China, also has one. 

The Chinese is introduced as a power among 
his countrymen, and the backbone of a political 
organization eking world domination. Jan Al- 
Kasim, his half brother, double crosses him at 
every opportunity disguised as Monsieur X. 
Carter Holmes, a ‘“‘master criminologist,’’ is 
engaged to Ruth Stanhope, and when her father 
is killed by Monsieur X., she appeals to him 
for help, and his interest in the case carries 
him into as many adventures as any real detec- 
tive might hope to be, even if it were possible. 


\ 


‘ater, 


MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. 


Professor S. Walcott 
Robert Elton 


Frederic Cowl 
Mathilde Stangerson...ereseees Ethel Gray Terry 
Rouletabille (‘‘Joe-Jo"’).. Raker 


Jean Gauthier 
Daddy We H. Burton 
8S, Koser 
Mme. Ewing 
Judge de Marquet,....+....-.-William Morrisson 
Monsieur Grisel 
-Catherine Ashley 
The Green Doubble 


The first release under Realart distribution is 
an Emil Chautard production made for the May- 
flower Photoplay Corp. It is called ‘“‘The Mystery 
of the Yellow Room,’’ from the novel by Gaston 
Leroux. As the story is laid in France the May- 
flower and Realart people were fortunate in 
having it directed by a Frenchman, with the re- 
sult that the style of acting, mannerisms, loca- 
tions, interior furnishings, etc., are such as to 
give the story the requisite surroundings. 

The plot is an absorbing one and will baffle 
the most discerning plot anticipator. The most 
trying thing to a reviewer is to sit through haif 
a dozen reels of a feature that can have but one 
very obvious conclusion. If anybedy can guess 
this one he, or she, is a marvel. Here is a brief 
summary of it: 

Mile. Stangerson has worked with her father 
up to midnight in the laboratory. She rose, 
kissed him good-night, went to her room, and 
locked the door. Her father continued working 
for some time, when he heard her scream fran- 
tically for help. When the door was finally 
broken down the young lady, in her nightdress, 
was lying on the floor in the midst of the great- 
est disorder. She was covered with blood and 
had fingermarls on her throat, Nobody could 
be found under the bed or elsewhere. The 
rescuers discovered bloodstained marks of a 
man’s hand on the walls and on the door, a 
handkerchief red with blood, an old cap, foot- 
marks of a man on the floor. There was no 
chimney in the room, he could not have escaped 
via the door as the rescuers entered that Way, 
while the window was secured from the inside. 

It would be almost sinful to disclose the per- 
fectly valid but surprising explanation to the 
mystery. Director Chautard has’ done wonders 
with this detective story. He has given it a 
magnificent production, and the photography, 
mostly in semi-light, is toned to a nicety. The 
cast is composed of players who are interesting 
to watch, and hence hold your attention. 

If Realart’s future releases are as good as ‘“The 
Mystery of the Yellow Room’’ they will have 
no cause for complaint. No exhibitor can go 
wrong by booking it. 


Jolo, 


BROKEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Nella Brockwell 


“Sporting Chance” Austin......... William Scott 
John Radd..... Thomas Santschi 
Mr. Aitken 
Mrs. McWade 


‘‘Broken Commandments,"’ a Fox release star- 
ring Gladys Brockwell, story by John Clymer 
and Ruth Ann Baldwin, scenario by Miss Bald- 
win, has a plot strong enough for a modern 
full-sized legitimate melodrama. The authors 
should lose no time in transplanting it to the 
spoken stage. A young girl of the California 
redwoods is left alone by her parents, who have 
gone to the city for an operation on her father's 
eyes. Two men break jail and find their way 
to her lonely cabin. One drives the other away, 
wins the girl’s trust by physical attraction, and 
she yields to him. Next day the seducer’s con- 
science smites him and he drives twenty miles to 
get a minister to marry them, but is captured 
and sent back to prison for three years. 

The girl goes to the city and becomes secre- 


tary to an author, who loves her and finally 
persuades her to marry him. She yields only 
when she fears the disgrace of bringing her 


illegitimate child into the world. Three years 
while hunting for material for his stories, 
the author visits the penitentiary and hears from 
the jailbird the story, but neither suspecis the 
relationship of the other to the wife with her 
child. The author tells the prisoner to visit him 
when released, with a promise to help him find 
the girl he wronged. 

When he visits the author the released man 
confronts the girl he wronged, and the three are 
faced with the problem as to whom the girl 
now belongs. The men throw dice for her, but 
the jailbird, feeling the woman's happiness is 
with her husband, uses loaded cubes and goes 
out into the rain from which he came, like 
Enoch Arden. 

As a screen actress Miss Brockwell is one of 
the best. There are many women more beauti- 
ful who ‘‘pose’’ before the camera, but few who 
can “‘film-act’’ with as much taient. Her work 
in this picture is well worth g ‘-~g to see. With- 
out even showing her embraced by her seducer 
as a preliminary to indicate the seduction she 
projects the predicament in which she finds her- 
self purely by the use of wonderful facial ex- 
pression. The performance is an exquisite one. 
She is competently supported by a small but 
capable cast. The production is inexpensive but 
thoroughly adequate, Direction by Frank Beal 
and photography by I". Baker are also up to 
standard. The picture is certain to hold atten- 
tion to the finish, as everyone who sees it will 
be anxious to know which of the two men will 
win her in the end, Jolo. 


THE BLACK CIRCLE. 


Andrew Hale 
Daniel Baird, Drumier 
Janet Ferguson... Clare 
Al, Garvin.... --Edwin Denison 
Jim Garvin.... eee eee John Davidson 
Jacob Carl Sa Sauerman 
Jeft Miller 


A World release. There is hardly a lapse of 
fifty feet or so when some big melodramatic 
stunt is not executed, and Creighton Hale, ag 
the hero, has his hands full dodging death and 
other things. And that is really the only basig 
for the picture. For taking the scenario, which 
was furnished by Giles R. Warren, on its meritg 
alone, it cannot stand up. The plot is loosely 
constructed and continuity is lost sight of in 
many instances, probably due to an overabund.- 
ance of complications dealing with the past his. 
tory of the heroine's father and that of the 
prosecutor, which prove to be very essential in 
bringing about the necessary climax. : 

The scenes in the metropolitan newspaper of. 
fice, where the story opens, are well depicted in 
some respects, especially the lay-out of the ‘“‘city 
room.’’ Even the mischievous office boy ig 
brought 4n to pull off a prank or two. But the 
character portrayal of the city and -managing 
editor are not real and a bit too harsh. The rest 
of the scenes are in the moonshine cBuntry and 
the scenes depicted there are conventional. 

The plot is of a daughter of a Southern news- 
paper owner comipg to a big city to get news- 
paper experience. She does not like her work 
and gets in trouble by “‘swapping’’ assignments 
with a cub reporter. The young man writes a 
story against the policy of the paper, for which 
she is held accountable and both are fired. She 
then says she is going home, and the young. 
man agrees to join her and edit the paper 
which is owned by her father, a candidate for 
sheriff. ” 

Conditions are bad in thé town on account 
of the illicit distilling of liquor by moonshiners, 
The paper has been after them, and when the 
young man takes charge he gets into several 
complications with the leaders of the ring, who 
send him a piece of paper bearing the drawing 
of a “black circle.’’ He is told that this means 
death at the hands of the gang. He defies this 
warning and tells the leaders to go ahead, but 
watch out. They attack the house of his em- 
ployer that night, but are driven off. Daniel 
Baird is elected sheriff and starts to raid the 
gangs headquarters. A bunch of thrilling fights 
follow, which lead to the rounding up of the 
gang. They confess that the prosecutor is the 
head of the crowd, and he In turn is recognized 
by the aunt of the young man also as the head 
of the gang of swindiers who were responsible 


for the sheriff being sent to jail innocently. 
And all ends happily. 
Hale, as the newspaper reporter, has some 


“heavy’’ stunts to perform throughout the pic- 
ture, and acquits himself in a capital manner. 
Virginia Valli, as the girl, gives a splendid per- 
formance. Clarette Clare, as the aunt, gives the 
comedy phase to the film. The other members 
of the cast prove capable. 


THE WOMAN UNDER COVER. 


McHenry MoDanicis 
JOrGan vse Harry Spingler 


Yvonne Leclaire ..... .-Fontaine La Rue 


This Universal special production is a picture 
tha. starts off like a house afire but slows down 
toward the finish. It is a six-reeler, with Fritzi 
Burnette starred. The story was by Sada Gowan 
and adapted for the screen by Harvey ‘Thew. 
George Seigmann directed the production, Gen- 
eraliy considered, it is an interesting drama, 
wit: sufficient suspense to please the majority of 
film fans. 

For ne thing, the production carries greater 
details than is usual with Universal pictures, 
and undoubtedly the director deserves credit for 
this. He was a former Griffith protege, and 
that accounts for the lengths that he has gone to 
to plant the smaller things. 

The principal theme is a love tale between 
Fritzi Brunette, who is a reporter, and her 
managing editor. This, however, is secondary 
to the heavy end of the plot. The actress-wife 
of a star is abused by -him in the dressing 
room and shoots him dead. ‘The only witness to 
the crime is the chorusman brother of the little 
girl reporter. She is assigned to the story, but 
falls down on the job, Finally the brother, 
who is in love with the murderess, becomes sore 
because she turns him down for a banker and 
spills the beans. 

The Leader gets the story and the girl is sent 
out to work up a confession. She corners the 
woman in her apartment and the boy shows on 
the scene. Newspaper instinct triumphs, and, 
despite that her own family is mixed up in the 
affair, she goes through and gets her story over. 

The back of a stage with a company working, 
@& newspaper office in action and the apartment 
of the actress are the principal scenes of the pro- 
duction. In addition there are some exterior 
shots that are pretty. 

Harry Singler plays the worthless brother and 
gives a really cleve> performance, although 
heavies are not usually his line. Fontaine La 
Rue as the actress was prone to overact at 
times, but on the whole gave a fairly satisfac- 
tory portrayal. Miss Brunette worked hard to 
get her role over and succeeded fairly well. 

I'red. 
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/THE LONG ARM OF MANNISTER. 


Mannister., B. Walthall 

Mannister...-.- ++e+-Olive Ann Alcorn 
‘adam De La Mere. «Helene Chadwick 
Oliver Hambledon.. -Wm. H. Clifford 
Mortimer Trehearn... 
John _Cossar 
Edward Biddolph 
Leroy Barney Furey 
Gaston Cooley 


Irrespective of how many times. ‘‘The Count 
ot Monte Cristo’’ has been rewritten for the 
stage, the photoplay and whatever form of 
amusement the theme of returning to avenge 
oneself for the happiness wrecked by evil con- 
spirators, seldom fails to prove of some inter- 
est. In the feature called ‘‘The Long Arm of 
Mannister,’’ filmed from the story by E. Phillips 
Oppenherm, produced by the National Film Cor- 
poration of America, and distributed by Pioneer, 
there is the same basis for a plot as in the 
novel by the elder Dumas. 


It may be recalled of the older work that 
his hero returns after imprisonment to aVenge 
himself upon his enemies who had taken 
everything from him, so does George Mannister 
ehatter and tears to the thinness of a shred 
every conspirator who had any share in sever- 
ing from him the ties he held most dear. 


But this Mannister is not imprisoned. In- 
stead he is revealed as a millionaire of extra- 
ordinary capabilities in the street called Wall, 
although there is no ostensible reason why he 
should be. Fighting in the open, he proves 
himself invincible against a clique of men, 
whose growing jealousy of his success inspire 
@ plot to wreck his wife's faith in him and 
thus leave the market open for them. They 
accomplish this, and he starts out in pursuit 
of his wife and her lover. In the heart of 
the American desert a year later they are over- 
taken. There, too, he secures the story of the 
plot from her lover, but at the point of a gun. 
He comes back dedicated to the mission of 
wrecking every man and their tool of a woman 
who held a share in the conspiracy. 

For the briefest interval there was a scene 
in his return where he meets the quintet of a 
clique, that rose to the highest pitch of attain- 
ment in the delineation of human nature under 
frightened circumstances. In a casual manner 
he rises with champagne glass in his hand and 
articulates:. ‘‘May we do by our friends as 
they have done by us.”’ This bit is a master- 
piece of characterization and for psychological 


value is as rare as a ruby. 

Henry B. Walthall as the featured player is 
g@carcely the virile type of a millionaire, either 
with or without a sense of revenge. Rather 
does he seem here the actor whose services are 


MOVING PICTURES 


far better enlisted in depicting roles where his 
capabilities are self evident, as Oswald in 
“Ghosts,’’ for the sake of example, The cast- 
ing of four other actors representing million- 
aire types has also been sadly in neglect. With 
the exception of John Cossar none represents 
what they started out for. And on the strength 
of their natural features as applied to their 
respective characters rests the entire value of 
the picture. What little women have to do 
is done well. 

The literature of its titles is in instances 
of a high order, but not in general. In_ scenic 
value it is conventional enough while the repeti- 
tion of restaurant scenes and the interior of 
Mannister’s home look on the surface life too 
much studio. There is no balance in color to 
bring out the finer points in its photography. 

An audience at the New York Roof gave it 
a passive reception. : 


THE MOONSHINE TRAIL. 


Sylvia Breamer 
Philip Ashford Robert Gordon 
Mrs. Ashford ..............Julia Swayne Gordon 
“The Shadow’’ Brooke 


Cynthia’s mother ........+......-Margaret Barry 
Cynthia's father Milasch 
§ Jay Strong 


Her brothers ..... des 
Roger. Hampton Louis Dean 
His Secretary Leo Delaney 
Bddie Cassidy Eddie Dunn 
Tatty’? James Gus Alexander 
Maggie Jones Fatnie Rice 
Chubbie Jones Blackton 
Katie Jomes --++.Violet Blackton 


Exhibitors seeking a big special that will stand 
up under advance booming might do well to have 
a look at the J. Stuart Blackton production, 
released by Pathe, under the title of ‘‘The Moon- 
shine Trail.’’ In the form of a human interest 
drama in six reels and without seeming to do 
so, he preaches a strong brief for prohibition. 
The Prohibition party should strongly indorse 
the feature. It is a theme of ‘‘everyday life’’ 
so forceful and direct that it is sure to be 
understood by all. And yet there is not a single 
sub-title that savors of sermonizing, admonish- 
ment or preachment, It just speaks for itself. 


The direction, photography, interiors and lo- 
cations are worthy of special commendation, 
while the cast is well nigh perfect. ‘The story 
starts in the mountains of Tennessee, but later 
shifts to New York, showing the slums and 
luxurious Fomes and business offices. There is 
throughout a fidelity to detail, 

Sylvia Breamer and Robert Gordon are fea- 
tured. The former has reiativeiy littie to do, 
and hence the splendid acting of Robert Gordon 


stands out pre-eminently. Vandyke Brooke, asa 
broken-down drunkard, furnishes a fine piece of 
character drawing, and Margaret Barry, as the 
wife of the a moonshiner, expresses before the 
camera in a manner to entitle her to individual 
mention. 

Moonshine Trail’ is a picture no di- 
rector need be ashamed of. 


Jolo. 


THE WOMAN OF LIES. 


Olive dune Elvidge 
Jim Waldron ....... Metcalfe 
William Sherman . »Chas, Mackay 
Tracy Norton .... . Gaston Glass 
Lillian Marrish.. 
George Mabray ...... 


This story by Forrest Halsey is an interesting 
one, and its picturization under the direction 
of Giibert Hamilton gives the star an unham- 
pered opportunity to display her versatility. It 
ig one of the best vehicles which June Elvidge 
has been given by the World Film Corp. 


The story is that ef a girl who upon the ve 
of her wedding is forsaken by her sweetheart, 
due to the death of her father. The latter was 
an offictal of a concern with whose finances he 
had tampered prior to his death. The girl ob- 
tains a position with the firm and loses the 
same through the gossip of the young man and 
the daughter of the president ~* the concern, 
whom he marries. 


The girl then ieaves the town, swearing ven- 
geance on the man, She becomes a member of 
a gang of blackmailers, and in thi. way edges 
her way into society. Her former lover and 
his wife, in their endeavor to wedge their way 
into the exclusive set, come within her clutches. 


She plays the game she gets them in, tells 
him of the love that the social leader has for 
him, and induces him to buy some jewels for 
the woman. He does this, then is compro- 
mised by his former sweetheart, and his wife 
deserts him. It becom known that he has de- 
faulted with the finances of the firm, and runs 
away. The girl then meets a newspaper man 
who is on the trail of the gang of blackmailers. 
She recognizes in him a crook, whom she had 
befriended. He becomes smitten with her and 
invites her to visit his mother. While at the 
home of this man the former lover, now a tramp, 
tries to make trouble for her on account of her 
alleged past. 

The mother overhears his remarks to the 
girl and orders her from the home, The son 
enters, and the girl tells the story of the man 
and the past. The man is told to choose by 
his mother between herself and the girl. He 


Marion Barney 
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The mother then relents and 


selects the latter, 
accepts the girl. 

The title will evidently be one of the biggest 
assets this film has and the judiciouw: use of 
novel advertising means by the exhibitor will 
be its prime drawing value. 

With the exception of a vision that the mother 
has when the girl is driven out of the house of 
the latter’s tragic ending, of the iatter's tragic 
ending, does not seem to be consistent, and 
really brings in a bit of sordidness at a time 
when it is uncalled for. It might even be well 
to eliminate this from the film entirely, ag it 
has no bearing whatsoever on the story. 

The work of Miss Elvidge is « ne with a deft- 
ness and finesse which is deserving of notice. 
Earl Metcalfe, as the ‘‘crook’’ and later the 
newspaper man, handles his rok very capably. 
Gaston Glass as the ‘cad’ did not seem to 
get the tenure of his part, and his work ‘rn the 
society and wedding rehearsal scenes hardly 
measured up to the standard he should. His 
work as a whole appeared to be very indifferent. 
The other ‘Characterizations wer incidental. 


BULLIN’ THE BULLSHEVIKI, 


A farce in which Marguerite Clayton is fea- 
tured, supported by Patsy De Forest, Billy Ruge, 
George Humbert, and others. It is presented 
by the Eff & Eff Producing Co., Inc. 

The director, Frank P. Donovan, who pre- 
sents the four-reel feature, apparently has taken 
the view of Thomas Carlyle as expressed in the 
following quctation: ‘‘To countenance with seri- 
ousness ridiculous propositions engenders danger. 
Better method is laugh it out of existence.’’ Thus 
the refgn of Lenine and Trotzky in Russia has 
been burlesqued and made to appear ridiculous, 

While there is tragedy, because of the very 
nature of the subject involved, it has been 
touched but lightly, and the whole movement hag 
been made to appear farcical. A satire pree 
sented chiefly as a burlesque. A number of 
clever and novel tricks of photography are really 
amusing and help along a feature that other- 
wise has but little that is genuinely funny. ; 

A cabaret performance and some bathing 
girls or young women dressed in bathing cos- 
tumes have been injected into the picture, but 
their gymnastics are not particularly diverting. 
Some of the titles are well written, in the 
latest Broadway slang, but unintelligible to any 
but New Yorkers and those who are supposed 
to be very much up-to-date. There are a few 
handsome interiors, but the exteriors apparently 
have all been taken on one location, and the 
same outside scenery becomes tiresome long be- 
fore the last reel has been seen, 

“Bullin’ the is far from being @ 
strong feature, 
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IS THE GREATEST FIRST 
RELEASE ANY MOTION 
PICTURE CONCERN EVER 
HAS HAD~GREATER THAN 
MOST ORGANIZATIONS HAVE 
HAD IN YEARS OF BUSINESS 
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because REALART 
declines to compete with 


its patrons! REALART 


isnt selling skimmed milk 


But REALART demands that the 
production shall be given a chance! 
And that means longer runs —~ 


FROM FOUR TO TEN TIMES THE 
LENGTH OF ORDINARY RUNS 


Its the biggest chance youve ever 
had to buy pure cream! — But 


you'll have to hurry 


Presented by 
MAYPLOWER 
PHOTOPLAY 
CORPORATION 


REALART 


PICTURES CORPORATION 
Arthur S.Kane president 
112 West 42nd St.- New York 
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VARIETY 


CORPORATION 
LEWIS SELZNICK BRITON BUSCH 


| = REPUBLIC has been organized to 

ib acquire and distribute the choicest 
feature productions on the market, 
together with the best: short sub- 
jects made. 


ITS POLICY—the SELZNICK rule 
—the Exhibitor MUST make money. 


ITS METHOD-~—direct co-operation 
—unlimited exploitation—service to 
Exhibitors. 


The following 22 offices, formerly 
occupied by World Film Corpora- 
tion, have been taken over by the 


REPUBLIC DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
: Home Office: 130 West 46th Street, New York 


CHICAGO. mere sede 207 South Wabash Avenue OMAR Harney Street. 
CINCINNATI ... N. W. Corner 7th and Mair Streets 06 Vine Street 
DALLAS. 1905 Commerce Street SALT LAKE CITY. ..ex 60 Exchange Place 
63 East Elizabeth Street SAN FRANCISCO). owe 104 Golden Gate Avenue 
WASHINGTON; D. C.........+0- 916-18 “G” Street, N. W. 
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VARIETY 


When said could make 
referring the Republic 
Distributing Corporation. 
Guess Again. 


Lewis Selznick 
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RIOT OVER SUNDAY SHOWS. 


Marion, Ind., Oct, 22. 

Attempts of Dolly and Howard Spurr, 
principai stockholders in the Mutual 
Theater Company of Marion, to open 
their Lyric, a picture house, on Sunday 
led to a near riot of the patrons. The 
police, blocking the opening, which was 
in violation of the Indiana blue laws, 
had to arrest the Spurrs three times be- 
fore they finally gave up the attempt to 
operate. I. W. W. agitators, according 
to the police, circulated in the crowd of 
disappointed patrons and caused the 
theater-goers to become so heated that 
they burned Mayor Elkanah Hulley, 
chief foe of the Sunday pictures and a 
prominent and active member of the 
First Methodist Church, in effigy and 
threatened to set fire to the city hall. 
Prompt action by the sheriff and his 
deputies and the police dispersed the 
rioters. 

The Sunday show sympathizers 
planned a parade to show their strength. 

The Spurrs bought a full page of 
space in a local newspaper and filled it 
with attacks upon the mayor and ar- 
ticles deploring the fact that irrespon- 
sible persons were endangering the Sun- 
day picture cause by lawless acts. 

While the Spurrs have the backing of 
@ large number of citizens, many per- 
sons are appealing to the city admini- 
stration to stand upon the determination 
to keep the Spurr houses closed on 
Sunday. 


TRIANGLE-EDUCATIONAL DEAL. 


The deal that wis on for the purchase 
of the Triangle exchanges by the Edu- 
cational Films has been d finitely called 
off. The Triangle has recently started 
a policy of reissuing old subjects. 

Other thar that there does not seem 
to be any particular activity on the 
part of the company. The rentals of 
the reissues are in a great many cases 
greater than the original contract price 
under which the pictures were issued. 
The advance in film rentals during the 
last two years is the caus. of this and 
the result is that the -ompany ca.. a 
wp on this basis. Two re-issues have 
been <isted so far. They are “Let 
Katy Do It,” with Jane Grey, and “The 
Weaker Sex.” 


MASTBAUM TRAVELING. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 22. 
Jules IE. Mastbaum, president of the 
Stanley Company of Ameri-_a, accom- 
panied by Lawrence D. Beggs, treas- 
urer of the corporation, is on a trip 
through the West. He said before leave 
ing that he wished to study some of the 
condition in that section of the coun- 
In view of the recent activiiies ine 
creasing the holdings of the Stanley 
Co. in the picture world, it is believed 
that Mr. Mastbaum has decided to ex« 
ter.d the interests of the Stanley Co. in 
that part of the country and that some 
interesti: > deals will develop. His 
first siop was sc! -duled for Chicago. 


BISHOPS ASK INVESTIGATION. 


The House of Bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, now in session 
this week in Detroit, passed a resolution 
Tuesday demanding Congress to name 
a special committee to consider the re- 
lation between filmed plays and the 
source of crime among the youths of the 
nation and to recommend legisiation. 

A recent Omaha lynching bee is laid 
in part to the influence. of improper 
photoplays. 


EXHIBITORS ORGANIZED. 

O’Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll have 
organized a new picture corporation, 
Associated Exhibitors, Inc., capitalized 
at $100,000, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing and dealing in pictures and to 
build and maintain theatres. 

Three members of the law firm of Ar- 
thur Walsh, Lawrence L. Cassidy and 
Winfield Bonynge comprise the board 
of directors. 


“Eyes of Youth” Delayed. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 22. 
The premier of “Eyes of Youth” at 
the National has been delayed a week 
for retitling. 


VARIETY 


JURY DISAGREED. 
After a week’s trial of the damage ac- 
tion brought by the Torpedo Film Cor- 
poration against the Lewis J. Selznick 


Enterprises, Inc., the jury sitting before 
Justice Greenbaum in the Supreme 
Court could not agree on a decision. The 
suit concerns the film, “Anna Petrovna,” 
which the plaintiff purchased from Selz- 
nick. The Torpedo people allege the 
negatives were badly damaged, making 
them invaluable for trade purposes. 

The defendant corporation, answering 
through their counsel, Konta & Kirch- 
wey, stated that the plaintiff knew well 
enough that the negatives were slightly 
damaged, had made that fact clear at 
the time of sale, etc., but that the Tor- 
pedo bought them just the same. 

To establish the exact state of dam- 
age of the negatives the films were ex- 
hibited in the court room, which in itself 
establishes a precedence in the annals 
of American jurisprudence, this being the 
first time that a film was ever shown 
before a jury in a trial. The projector 
was attached to the electric light switch 
above the judge’s desk, the pictures be- 
ing projected on the bare walls. It 
seems, however, that the jury cannot 
come to an agreement. The matter rests 
there until further trial, 


MRS. HUMISTON SUES UNIVERSAL. 

Mrs. Grace Humiston, the woman at« 
torney whose name was brought prom- 
inently before the public in connection 
with the solution of the Ruth Cruger 
murder mystery, is awaiting a decision 
of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court in an action which she 
brought against Universal Films and 
the Universal Film Exchange, Inc. The 
case was argued Friday last in the 
rooms of the court, Twenty-fifth street 
and Madison avenue. 

At the time the Cruger mystery was 
the topic of stories in the daily papers, 
Mrs. Humiston’s picture was shown on 


the screen in connection with the usual 
weekly review of important events. She 
applied in the Supreme Cour. for an 
injunction preventing the further use 
of her photo “for advertising purposes” 
and for damages which she claimed had 
resulted from the first presentation of 
the film in the weekly-review. 

The matter was decided in her favor, 
under the Civil Rights Law, and the 
film company appealed to the Appellate 
Division asking a reversal of the dect- 
sion of the trial court. 


SAVING $100,000 A YEAR. 


The new arrangement which Roberts, 


son-Cole has made with the Hallmark 
Exchanges brings the former company 
a saving of $100,000 annually for the 
producing organization. The new ar.« 
rangement marks the passing of the 
Mutual-Exhibitors Circuit entirely. The 
exchanges of that organization have 
been taken over completely by the Hall. 
mark. 

Under the arrangement previously in 
existence whereby the Robertson-Cole 
released through the Exhibitors-Mutual 
the cost of distribution was costing them 
35 per cent. Under the present arrange. 
ment the distribution cost is down to 15 
per cent., with the producers having 
their own sales force in the Hallmark 
Exchanges. 


DAN COURTNEY’S CURLS BURN. 


During the filming of the Bugena 
O’Brien feature, “The Broken Melody,” 
little Dan Courtney’s long golden curls 
caught fire and were burned to the 
roots. The child suffered nothing more 
than the loss of his hair and a bad 
scare, but several hundred feet of film 
must now be retaken with another child. 


“TIdolph Zukor 
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screened! 


CParamount-dricraft GPicture 


Featuring DAVID POWELL 


It piles up climax on climax, suspense on suspense and mystery on mystery! 
It's one of the “you must see it” pictures that brings in packed houses. , 
It’s a mystery-story year! Satisfy the public demand with the greatest mystery story ever 


By Maurice LeBlanc. ‘An ‘Arsene Lupin Story. Scenario by Roy Somerville. 
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OPEN TONIGHT 


MOVING PICTURES 


LARGEST THEATRE WORLD 


Trouble With Building Department Over Mahogany in 
~ Lobby Has Delayed Event Since Aug. 29—-Temporary 
License Understood to Have Been Granted—Very 
Few Seats Will Go to Public Tonight—Mostly 
Invited Guests to Be Present. 


The Capitol Theatre is scheduled to _ 


open tonight (Friday) on a temporary 
license, granted through the = ac- 
quiescence of the Building Department, 
provided certain alterations ordered for 
the grand lobby of the theatre are made 
within 30 days. 

The house was tg have opened on 
Friday, Aug. 29, but as the opening 
gate was approaching inspectors from 
the Building Department discovered 
that the decorations of the grand lobby 
were in violation of the fire and build- 
ing laws with respect to theatres. They 
found that heavy mahogany woodwork 
and panels were the components of the 
lobby decorations, which were in viola- 
ton of thé fireproofing law of modern 
theatres and would not be approved by 
the Board of Underwriters. This wood- 
work and paneling was put in at a cost 
of $75,000, Inspector Lucky, in charge 
of the theatre inspection for the Build- 
ing Department, immediately called 
the attention of the architect and man- 
agement of the theatre to this and told 
them he would be compelled to place 
a violation against the lobby. 

The management Was’ somewhat in- 
censed at the Building Department offi- 
cial and his action and immediately 
said it would take the matter up 
through other channels. Strong influ- 
ences were brought to bear with the 
city departments to get the building 
officials to lift the violation. They 
were told that the theatre was _ fire- 
proof throughout and the presence of 
the woodwork in the lobby ‘would in no 
Way prove harmful in case of a con- 
flagration, as there were sufficient exits 
in the theatre proper to @Cismiss a 
capacity avdience of 5,300 in a very 
short space of time. 

However, when a month ago they 
found out that it was impossible to get 
the Building Department to recede from 
its demands with respect to the order, 
the management decided to make the 
ehange in the lobby beauty and adorn- 
ment. The redecoration has been going 
on night and day and may take sev- 
eral weeks to finish after the formal 
opening of the theatre. It has been 
completed to an extent at present which 
warranted the Building Department in 
granting a temporary license. The cost 
of the new decorations will exceed 
$35,000. 

It was only decided on Monday to fix 
the opening date for this week and on 
account of the printing strike all an- 
nouncements were made through the 
hewspapers, large advertising space 
being taken in all of the dailies. 

Very few of the 5,300 seats will find 
their way into the hands of the public. 
Newspapers will be allowed several 
pair of the seats and the balance have 
been purchased by the directors of the 
enterprise for distribution among their 
friends. 

Practically every producer in the 
film industry had forwarded checks for 
blocks of seats for the opening, as they 
intended to make a splurge with all of 
their “stars” present at the perform- 
ance. It was learned that none of these 
orders were filled and the checks, most 
of them certified, were returned to the 
makers. 

The big feature of the show will be 
the Wayburn Capitol Revue, which w'tl 
have among its principals Pearl Regay, 
Mae West, Lucille Chalfont, Muriel De 
Forrest, Dorothy Miller, Janet Stone, 


Paul Frawley, Will Crutchfield, *- mes 


Toney and- Arthu: --anklin. The 
chorus will have 14 dancers, 12 show 
girls, nine girl and nine men buck 
dancers, The feature film will be 
Douglas Fairbanks in, “His Majesty the 
American.” Arthur~Pryor and a band 
of %7e will furnish the music. Nate 
Leizig, the card manipulator, was en- 
gaged to act as host in the theatre and 
Go a speciahy during the revue. How- 
ever, on the list announcing the prin- 
cipals his name is missing. 

In size the Capitol will not only dwarf 
the picture palaces that now flank 
Broadway, but will also outrank the 
theatres of the worid, including the La 
Scaal Opera House in Milan, Italy. 

Erected on the farthest site of the 
theatrical district (51st street and Broad- 
way), the plot on which the theatre has 
been built is estimated to have cost 
$3,000,000. With the exceptian of Ed- 
ward Bowes, vice-president and manag- 
ing director of the Moreda!l Realty Cor- 
poration, which owns and operates the 
new theatre, none of its board of direc- 
tors have ever been associated in the 
theatrical world. The company takes 
its name from its president, Messmore 
Kendall, a lawyer and financier, whose 


interests are largely identified with 
copper. 
The other directors are William 


Braden, a capitalist, with large copper 
interests; George Armsby, vice-president 
of the California Packing Corporation 
and a member of the War Industries 
Board and Priorities Board through the 
war; Robert W. Chambers, the author; 
Gen. Coleman du Pont, capitalist, whose 
recent acquisition of a number of lead- 
ing hotels startled New York; George 
H. Doran, publisher; Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, attorney and former Postmaster 
General, and Edward Bowes, capitalist, 
whose marriage to Margaret Ilington 
was the cause for his interest in amuse- 
ment undertakings. 

It is said that the growing tendency 
to regard the theatre as a legitimate 
business institution rather than merely 
an art forum or a plaything, induced 
these “hard-headed” men of affairs to 
select the field as one of promise for 
investment. 

The plot of ground on which the the- 
atre is built extends 100 feet on Broad- 
way, 269 feet on West bist street and 
thence 200 feet south to 60th street, 
where the stage is located. This feature 
in itself requires a frontage of 157 feet. 


The Broadway side, devoted to the 
grand entrance and lobby, in itself 
large enough to house the average first 
class theatre, is essentially a séparate 
structure, erected ds an office building. 
To preserve the unity of architectural 
design it is of the same height as the 
theatre proper, six stories, and on the 
5ist street side office building and the- 
aire present an unbroken front of con- 
ventional monumental design, orna- 
mented by a row of stately pilasters, 17 
in number. 

The auditorium occupies the 5ist 
street front, a width of 175 feet, and ex- 
tends south to the stage a stretch of 159 
feet. The orchestra floor provided in this 
space seats 2,750, nearly twice as many 
as the usual theatre accommodates in 
orchestra, balcony, boxes and gallery 
combined, and more than any of the the- 
atres of the Metropolis with four excep- 
tions. The baicony’s capacity is prac- 
tically the same as in the orchestra. 
There is no gallery. The architect is 
Thomas W. Lamb, who is also respon- 


sible for designing & number of theatres 
in New York. 

The completed theatre will exceed the 
collective seating capacity of six suc- 
cessful first class theatres in the heart 
of Times Square and contains one-fifth 
more seats than the Hippodrome. 

Primarily it is in empire style in inte- 
rior architecture, ornamentation and 
decoration. The entrance lobby with its 
marble walls is treated in soft colors, 
almost pastels, with cafe au lait shades 
predominating and gold covering the 
stucco or plaster ornamentation, ‘This 
gold is glazed with soft green to pro- 
duce an Etruscan effect. Elsewhere it 
is Roman gold and other ornamentation 
glazed and rubbed into a cameo effect. 
The entrance lobby leads to the main 
lobby, spreading to the right and left 
and. fronting a marble staircase. The 
murals are the work of William Cotton, 
an American artist. 

The decorative scheme is the work of 
Cooper, Sampietro and Gentiluomo, 
which is enhanced by the array of 
French rock crystal chandeliers which 
with other hanging complete the decora- 
tions. Eleven of these creations hang 
from the ceiling and others are to be 
found in the grand promenade and the 
main lobby. They formed the collec- 
tion that contributed largely to Sherry’s 
vogue and their value is estimated at 
$75,000, 


A FAIRBANKS FIRST. 


There is to be a second Douglas Fair- 
banks picture issued by the United Ar- 
tists prior to the release of the first 
Mary Pickford ‘eature “Pollyana,” The 
}’.irbanks* picture, however, as yet 
unnamed and the time between the re- 
lease dates of the two wi . two 
weeks. 

The ho!ding back of the Greater New 
York bookings of the first Fairbanks, 
“His Majesty, the American,” is the 
cause of a strong protest on the part of 
the exhibitors who have booked the 
picture. 

New York has been closed territory 
to the feature because of the setting 
back of the dates at the Capitol. The 
picture nas played every small hamlet 
surrounding New York, while the ex- 
hibitors here have had to pay in ad- 
vance for the full run that they booked 
for and the money has been tied up in 
the hands of the United. 


BRITISHERS RETURNING OCT. 28. 

The three prominent British exhibi- 
tors who came to America a few weeks 
ago on a tour .of inspectio- as the 
guests of Famous Players-Lasky, are 
booked to return home Oct. 28 on the 
Mauretania, They will be accompanied 
by Milton Hoffman, who goes over to 
become studio manager in England for 
Famous-Lasky. 

The names of the exhibitors are Isaac 
Collins, Victor Sheridan and Thomas 
Burns. The trio profess to be very 
much impressed with ‘the American 
idea of conducting cinemas. (nd 
other things they have contracted for 
the installation in their houses of large 
American pipe organs. 


New $300,000 House for Norfolk. 
Norfolk, Va., Oct. 22. 

Work has started on the erection of 
a new theatre in this city which will 
be devoted to pictures and “pop” 
vaudeville. The new building will cost 
$300,000. 

A 10 years’ lease at $30,000 a year 
has been acquired by R. D. Craver and 
Pryor Brothers, who operate a number 
of picture houses in Virginia and South 
Carolina. 


Mayflower Buys in Fort Lee. 
Mayflower signed contracts last weck 
whereby they acquired several acres in 
West Fort Lee, N. J., for $50,000. They 
will erect a large motion picture studio, 
this to be their central eastern plant. 


Dell Henderson Directing Geo. Walsh. 

William Fox has engaged Dell Hen- 
derson to direct George Walsh. Hen- 
derson had been directing William Col- 
Mier in two reel comedies for Joseph 
M. Schenck. 


PLANNING EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Frederick H. Elliott, executive secre- 
tary of the National Astociation of the 
Motion Picture Industry, Inc., left for 
Cleveland and will be in that city the 
latter part of this Week to investigate 
the various proposals which have been 
submitted to the organization for 
erecting a new and modern film ex- 
change building in that city. 

Ninety-five per cent. of motion pic- 
ture distributors are members of the 
N. A. M. P. L, and the secretary will 
report to a special committee on film 
exchange building, of which Al Licht- 
man of the F. P.-L. Company is 
cLairman, 

Cleveland is one of a number of cities 
threughout the country in which new 
exchange buildings will be built, and 
it is estimated that during the coming 
year millions of dollars will be spent 
for this purpose. It was also learned 
that plans are under way at thu, present 
time for a $2,000,000 structure in 
Chicago. 


$5,000 FOR “WHITE MICE.” 

Contracts were signed this week 
whereby the Mayflower 
Corporatiun acquired the screen rights 
to the late Richard Harding Davis’ 
novel, “The White Mice,” from the pub- 
lishers, Scribner & Sons. The purchase 
price is $5,000. 

Mayflower has also acquired the 
screen rights to Walter Hackett’s play, 
“The Invisible Foe.” The cash con- 
sideration for these rights is $6,000, to 
which Hackett is entitled to the greater 
share, having retained the world’s pice- 
ture rights to his play. Dixon, the 
producer, only owns the American and 
Canadian rights. The play was in New 
York only a short time. 


ANOTHER PICTURE STOCK. 

Films, Inc., is the name of a new 
picture producing company, or at leact 
that is the itle adupted by a c_rpora- 
tion headed by William W. Young and 
Edward Marshall. 

Young was at one time managing 
editor of Hampton's Magazine and 
Marshall is a well known war corre- 
spondent now in London, from which 
city he conducts a news syndicate, 

Without mentioning the amount of 
its capitalization, the concern is adver- 
tising for subscriptions to its stock at 
$10 per share. 


TOM WISE SIGNS FOR PICTURES, 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Tom Wise starring here in “Cappy 
Ricks,” has been signed by Joseph C., 
Lincoln to play feature roles in six films 
founded on the latter’s stories, They will 
be known as Tom Wise Features and 
will be photographed along the Atlantic 
Coast and on the Grand Banks, 


HONEYMOON BY AERO. 
London, Oct. 22, 

Queenie Thomas, Bertram Phillips’ 
film star, Was married to G. Newman in 
London, Oct. 20. 

Immediately after the wedding recep- 
tion the couple left by aeroplane for a 
honeymoon on the continent. 


HARRY WARD SAILING. 
London, Oct, 23, 
Harry Ward, of Wards’ Films, Ine,, 
sailed for New York on the Lapland, Oet, 
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Maurice Elvey to Produce. 
London, Oct. 22, 

Maurice Elvey, one of the principal 
directors of the Stoll Film Company, 
Ltd., leaves that concern to make one 
picture for the Ideal Picture Producing 
Company, after which he starts a pro- 
ducing organization of his own. 


MEIGHAN TO STAR. i 
Famous Players-Lasky has plact 
Thos. Meighan under a new contre 
calling for the latter to be featured’. 
til July ist, 1920, and after that dé 
to be starred. 


$5,000 FOR “BLOSSOMS.” 

The sum of $5,000 is said to have been 
paid by the New York Strand owners 
for the first run of Griffiths’ “Broken 
Biossoms,” 


Photoplaya. 
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BUYS REGAL CANADA, 


HOLDING FIRST NATIONAL FRANCHISE 


Zukor Crowd Already Holds Through Lynch Voting Right 
in Rival Concern for Southern Section of Country and 
By-laws Provide for Three-fourths Majority— 
Only 26 Per Cent. Required to Block 


Undesirable 


Competition. 


Famous Players-Lasky has bought in 
with the Regal Film Corp. of Canada 
eed are now in partnership with that 
coi.cern on its string of Canadian ex- 
changes. a 

The Regal company is in opposition 
to Allen Bros., Ltd., which has held the 
Paramount for Canada for the past five 
years. As the Regal company has the 
First National franchise for the Cana- 
dian territory, together with a number 
of other large American distributing 
organizations, it places Famous 
Players-Lasky in a _ tactical position 
with respect to its relation with its 
competitors who distribute through the 
same channel. 

A more or less similar relation exists 
in the South with the purchase by S. A. 
Lynch, a Paramount ally, of the Hulsey 
interests, the latter holding the First 
National franchise for that section of 
the country. 

It is understood that the by-laws of 
the First National provide that for the 
putting through of any matters of 
policy there is required a 75 per cent 
vote of its franchise holders. Just as a 
supposition—in event Famous Players- 
Lasky, through purchase or otherwise, 
securing a 26 per cent. vote of the fran- 
chise holders, it would be in a position 
to “jam the works,” as it were. 


BROWN FAILS TO TESTIFY. 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 22. 

Because of the failure of Special In- 
vestigator Irving I. Brown of the Na- 
tional Association of the Motion Picture 
Industry to be present, the grand jury 
here failed to indict Eugene A. Westcott, 
manager of the Rochester Film Ex- 
change, charged with criminally receiv- 
1e films of “When Broadway Was a 
* and “What Happened to Jones,” 


the property of the World Film Cor- 
poration. 

Brown is said to have hidden himself 
nm an effort to refrain from appearing 


the grand jury hearing.~ Brown con- 

d raids on several cities of the 
State, among them Utica, Rochester, 
Syracuse and Auburn, and seized thou- 

.nds of dollars’ worth of alleged stolen 
iim. All of the operators of these film 
exchanges were heid for the grand jury, 
and this is the first case that has come 
up for consideration. 

Westcott has a warrant out for Brown 
or a charge of perjury, declaring that 
he misrepresented. Brown is alleged to 
bave stated here that he was employed 


by the World Film Corporation and to 
have denied that he was ever employed 
by that company at a hearing in Syra- 
cuse. He is also said to have stated 
that he was never convicted of any 
crime. This, Westcott claims, is untrue. 

Without the aid of Brown none of the 
grand juries, at least in this part of the 
State, can go ahead with the film cases. 
Every action is practically at a stand- 
still. The case in Rochester will be held 
over until the November grand jury sits, 
and then if Brown fails to show up, the 
case against Westcott will be dropped 
completely. 

While Westcott was being arraigned 
in police court here officers were sent 
to search his home in Jay street to see 
if they could recover any property there 
which belonged to the film companies. 
They searched the house while the other 
members of the family were away, but 
succeeded in recovring nothing. As the 
result of this search Mrs. Westcott has 
filed a suit to recover $20,000 damages, 
She alleges that the officers did not have 
a search warrant and that they acted 
without the proper authority. The ac- 
tion is directed against Brown and two 
film companies. 

It is hinted that as soon as Westcott 
is released a large damage action will 
be started against the World Film Cor- 
porat:‘on and the Famous Players-Lasky 
Company. 


HARRY GARSON SELLS OUT. 


From Detroit comes the statement 
that Harry Garson has disposed of his 
holdings in the Broadway Strand to 
Phil Gleichman, who is now sole owner 
of that first run theatre. Gleichman, on 
the other hard, sold his interest in the 
Garson Photoplay, Inc., to devote his 
entire time to the theatre, while Garson 
will give his attention in future to 
productions. 

Gleichman has made a deal for the 
playing of Paramount-Artcraft pictures 
for fifty-two consecutive weeks. 


CENSORS DO CENSOR. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22. 

The Pennsylvania Censoring Board 
has ordered that the Paramount film, 
“Why Smith Left Home,” be not shown 
in this state. 

The impression abroad is that some 
of the censors were in fear the picture 
might tip off their wives. The feature 
is a comedy, 


MAYFLOWER TAKES WALSH. 

The story in last week’s VARIETY 
that an important director was about 
to leave one of the large film concerns 
to sign with another concern has come 
to pass. 

The director in question is Raoul A. 
Walsh, with Fox for a number of years. 
He has one more picture to make for 
his present employers, which will be 
compieted on or about Dec. 1. 

Walsh has signed with Mayflower to 
make big special productions, at what 
is claimed to be the largest salary ever 
paid to a director. In addition the 
Mayflower people will finance a film 
producing organization bearing Walsh's 
name, the letter to have absolute sway 
and practically unlimited backing to 
make super-productions which, it is 
estimated will cost about $250,000 apiece 
to produce. Besides his salary, Walsh 
will receive a goodly percentage of the 
profits. 

Walsh has already cabled to London, 
offering $75,000 for the picture rights to 
& current theatrical attraction there. 


MISS YOUNG ATTACHED. 


Sheriff David H. Knott Monday at- 
tached what property Clara Kimball 
Young has in warehouses in New York 
city. The writ of attachment followed 
a suit filed against the actress by the 
C. K. Y. Film Co. The Film Co. demands 
damages in the sum of $25,000 and the 
property was attached,as Miss Young is 
now a non-resident, having taken up a 
domicile in Los Angeles, Cal. 

The basis of the suit is an alleged con- 
tract entered into by Miss Young with 
the film company in July, 1917, for the 
use of her services in pictures until Au- 
gust, 1921. After one picture, “The Eyes 
of Youth,” had been produced, according 
to Geoffrey Konta, president of the film 
corporation, Miss Young violated her 
contract, left her apartment at 590 West 
End avenue and moved to California. 


LEW FIELDS IN PICTURES? 

Charles K. Harris sold a script, “What 
Children Will Do,” last week to Hall- 
mark Pictures, on which Adeline Leitz- 
bach collaborated with him. 

While it is not unlikely that Lew 
Fields will appear in it as the star, he 
having been kept in view in the writing, 
previous engagements may keep him 
from accepting the offer. 

The same authors have been commis- 
sioned to provide a vehicle for Hou- 
dini’s next release. 


WIDOW DENIES WILL CHARGES. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 22. 

Mrs. Caroline Cox, widow of George 
B. Cox, late theatrical and picture mag- 
nate, has filed an answer in Common 
Pleas Court, denying all charges of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Newman of Philadet- 
phia, her sister-in-law, who recently 
filed suit declaring she was left $500,- 
000 by her brother's will. 

In her complaint Mrs. Newman al- 
leged that the will had been destroyed 
and the estate i now being adminis- 
tered in Probate Court as if it had not 
existed, the entire estate going to Mrs. 
Cox, 


ESSENAY AGAINST CHAPLIN. 


The suit of the Essenay Film (Co, 
against Charlie Chaplin for half a mil- 
lion dollars’ damages has been put on 
the preferred calendar of the Supreme 
Court and the trial will be held in one 
of the parts within the coming three 
weeks. Seabury, Massey & Lowe repre- 
sent the film company and Max D. Steu- 
er is attorney for the celebrated “movie” 
star. 

Briefly stated the action arises out of 
a contract entered into by Chaplin in 
December, 1914, to give his services to 
the film company for the production of 
ten films during the year 1915. Chap- 


lin was to receive a large sum for pos-. 


ing for the screen work and also 25 per 
cent. of the net profits of the produc- 
tions. He posed for six pictures but re- 
fused to pose for the other four. 

Chaplin has promised to have his first 
United Artists’ picture ready for distri- 
bution by the “Big Four” by Jan. 30 
next. 


$2,500 WEEKLY FOR TOM MIX. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 22. 

It is stated here William Fox recently 
signed a new contract with Tom Mix, 
by the*terms of which the film star’s 
salary is raised from $600 to $2,500 a 
week. 

The same source 'of information re-« 
ports that Harold Lloyd has also en- 
tered into anew agreement with Pathe, 
Lloyd was receiving $500 a week, now 
increased to $1,500 and 25 per cent. of 
the stock in a special producing coms 
pany in which Lloyd is the star. The 
agreement is for two years. Lloyd 
turned down an offer of $1,500 a week 
and 25 per cent. of the profits to remain 
with Pathe. 


SELZNICK REPORT CONFIRMED. 

The report in last week's VARIETY 
that Britton N. Busch and Lewis J. 
Selznick had formed a new corporation 
to handle the distribution of World 
pictures and a number of other re- 
leases, is now certain, although no offie 
cial confirmation was given out up to 
the middle of the week. 

Ricord Gradwell, late general man- 
ager of World Film, and still a heavy 
stockholder, is understood to have been 
opposed to the plan. Gradwell is at 
present confined to his home suffering 
from an attack of poisoned ivy. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO, DENY DEAL. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. have issued & 


statement to the press publicly denying # 


they are financing a $100,000,000 motion 
picture undertaking. 

This concerns the report that Morgan 
capital was behind the proposed gigan- 
tic Loew film deal. / 


ROTHAPFEL EXHIBITOR AGAIN. 

Samuel L. Rothapfel has been aps 
rointed ma aging director of the Cali- 
fornia Theatre in Los Angeles and will 
start for the coast in about a week. 
Rothapfel will run the~- California in 
oppositio.. to Sid Grauman and the bat- 
tie promises to be one of the giants of 
the exhibiting game, 
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Hotel 
JOYCE 


31 WEST 7ist STREET 


(Central Park West) 


FRANCIS 


WILSON 


JUST FINISHED 
LOEW CIRCUIT 
PANTAGES CIRCUIT 
NOW REPEATING TOUR ON 


MANAGEMENT 
SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


Managers, 
Take Notice 


Niobe 


Is Positively 
the Greatest 
Aquatic Nov- 
elty That Has 
Ever Appeared 
on Any Stage. 


Regular 
Fellows 
We've Met 


LA_ STRANGE 
SISTERS 
HARRY ‘erty 


HELEN MORETTI 
WAYNE BEEMAN 
ARTHUR SULLI- 


VAN CO. 
FENWICK SISTERS 


MITCH ELL 
IMARKHAM 
\“Comedy Bits in Variety” 


Booked Solid by W. V. M. A. 


Representative: 
BILLY JACKSON 


FRED DUPREZ 


Starring 


York Repr.: 


Resr.: 
MURRAY & DAW 
» Lisle St., W. 


My American Author: 
AMES MADISON 


English Purveyors of 
Comicalities: 
WESTON & LEE 


MARIE 


CLARKE 


and EARL 
LA 


VERE’S 


FRIEND MAGGIE SEZ: 


Maw Just Wrote Me Saying, 
“Paw Has Trouble 
Causeg by a Bad Cold—Me 
Too—SEEMS TO BE RUN- 
NING IN THE FAMILY.” 
“You Know how it is with 
me, Timmie.” 

“OH. WHAT A PAL WAS 
MARY” MAXFIELD. WHY 
DON’T YOU POST ME A 
LETTER? 


EDDIE 
McCARTHY 


LILLIAN 


STERNARD 


“In Two Beds” 


EVERY LINE PROTECTED 
Direction, FRANK EVANS 


SID VINCENT 


AS “LORD ALGY” 
(Quite Often Accused of Being Funny) 


ADA CARTER 


THE INGENUE 
(A Combination of Class and Cleverness) 


“LAUGHING LADY” 


PERSONAL DIRECTION 


BOYLE WOOLFOLK 


W.V. M.A. (Western) 8. F. Keith 


Pat Shanley, Continental Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal.: 
HELLO, PAT! 


Played in your home town (New Haven) 
with a good friend of yours on the bill, 
“Will Armstrong and company.’ Loveiy 
people and a big hit—and we eat at Fitz- 
simmon’s—some eats, by the way—and 
met hundreds of people who remember you 
real well. And they want to see you 80 
bad; that’s all they ask us—when is Shan 
coming back?—and in the same breath 
said something about holding the I. O. 
U’s. The law in Connecticut says they 
can’t collect after 20 years, so we told 
them you expected to be home in 1925. 
“Was that K. O. Shan? ize 
How's the 
HOWDY, FUR ur pals, 

JIM MARIAN’ HARKINS. 
Next week (Oct. 27), Temple, Rochester, 
N. Y. Direction Norman Jeffries. 


Dogs Digest 


I wish to thank Mise 
May Boley and oth- 
ers for appearing at 
the Bid a Wee Bene- 
fit. I appreciate this, 
for I spent my boy- 
hood days there un- 
til my angelic tem- 
oerament appealed to 
Rawson and Clare, 
who adopted me for 
60c. Many a million- 
aire of toda 
from an orphan 
(Music cue) 


OSWALD 


4 
Cook and Oatman Loew Circuit 


| TIMELY— 


Onder « spreading awning 
Three corner loafers stood— 
One there—and there—and there, 
All with heads of wood. . 


BEHOLD! 


An angel and said: 


“One at a time—be not sfraid to speak. 
What kind of a job do you Hicks seek?” 


The ist: “Get me a job on the 20th Cen- 
tury Limited 


CALLIN’ OUT STATIONS”’ 
The 2nd: “I'd like to be a ‘Plant’ on a 
SIGHT-SEEING BUS’’ 


The 3rd: ‘Make me a hat check boy In a 


SYNAGOGUE”’ 


Then the Angel lost her temper and flew 
off in a rage, 
Curtain. 


Langon and Smith Loew Circuit 
Direction Mark Levy 


appeared 


STEVE JUHASZ 


PRESENTS 


Boila Co. 


IN A DAINTY SONG AND 
DANCE DIVERTISEMENT 
Featuring TWNETTE, the American 
Dancing Girl. 


DIRECTION: 
BEEHLER & JACOBS 


| AM NOW PLAYING THE 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT TOWNS 
For Akerman & Harris 


I can get the Orpheum Circuit any 
time | want to buy it. 


Arthur West and Company 


Will be reviewed next week in the Warsaw 
Tageblatt by Red Torch Ignace. 


Long live the Bolchivickys as long as 
they stay in 


DAVE MANLEY 


“LEAVE THE HALL.” 


Oscar Loraine—Orpheum 
Stopping shows—Next to Closing 
OCT. 20, ORPHHUM, DENVER 


Direction. BE. K. Nadel, Pat Casey Agency 


NOJACK, L. I. 


Dear Sir: — 


I am Manager of the “I Need You 
Every Hour” Theatre. My house is 
filled with rats. What should I do? 

IKE ANNEM. 


Hither book a “Cat Act” or ask the 
drummer to Jend you his traps. 


FRED ALLEN 


LOEW CIRCUIT 


Direction MARK LEVY 


Now Touring Orpheum Circuit 


Arthur West 


AND COMPANY 


IN 
“What the Critic Said” 


By GUS KAHN 


Eastern Representative, HARRY WEBER 
Western Representative, SIMON AGENCY 


FRANK KATHRYN 

Moore and Sterling 

Direction “Dougherty and 
Sablosky” 


SI PERKINS’ KID 


“CHUD” 


Blough and Lockard 


A Black Act that Does Not Use a Razor 
FEATURED COMEDIANS with 
KELLY FIELD PLAYERS 


(INEZ) 


(GEORGIA) 


PATTON, YANTIS ROONEY 


“THREE. GIRLS FROM HARMONYLAND” 


SUCCESSFULLY TOURING PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


(ALICE) 


Headlining Pantages Circuit 


STEVE FREDA 


A REAL NOVELTX | 
Eccentric Guitar Comedian 
LOOK ME OVER 
Direction, HARRY A. SHEA 


(JOSS) (OLLIE) 


STEWART and OLIVE 


“American Boy and English Girl” 
In 
DANCING ECCENTRICITIES 
PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


MERCEDES 


727 IRVING PARK BLVD. 
Telephone: Wellington 10252 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


= 


eee until March 1, 1920. 


EVELYN 


GORDON and DELMAR 


SNAPPY SINGERS OF SNAPPY SONGS, “That's All.” 


Loew Circuit. 


Personality Accordionist 


RIA 


Direction LEW. GOLDER 


fen. 
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Heywood Broun, Tribune—Frank Carter, in 


a first-class performance. 


THE SURPRISE THE SEASON 


ALL SAID “GREAT” 


“THE HIT HIT SHOW” 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


READ SOME NICE THINGS 
THEY SAID 


particular, gave 


Louis V. DeFoe, World—Emerged as the most energetic 


and entertaining one of the night. 


Alexander Woollcott, Times—Frank Carter is developing so good a vein 


of comedy that he has become priceless for such entertainments as these. 


Laurence Reamer, Sun—Frank Carter is an 
agreeable comedian and a dancer of uncom- 
mon skill. 


Evening Post—Frank Carter acted with 
manly distinction and a keen appreciation of 
certain humorous situations that fell to his 


Burns Mantle, Mail—Frank Carter is a fa-. 
vorite and a surprise. He has always been 
a good dancer, but in this a mannerly young 
juvenile as well. 


share. 


Rennold Wolf, Telegraph-—Frank Carter, 
long of the “Follies” is a tower of strength. 
His love-making has much conviction. He 
registered the pronounced hit of the evening. 


FRANK CARTER 


IN HIT OF NEW YORK 


‘See-Saw 
Cohan Theatre 


Jack Lait, Variety—Frank Carter was the 
juvenile dancer hero, and he read his lines with 
masculine charm and vigor. His dancing was 
the hit of the evening. 


New York Clipper—Frank Carter played the 
role of Richard Minot. A trim and ingratiat- 
ing performer is Frank, and never has he 
danced with such pep and grace as he displayed 
in this show. 
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